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AND HER FRIENDS 


“We have real cause for satisfaction that Miss Haldane 
was one the first to cross the barrier which denied a 


perspective of the life of *” Critical skill, 
affection for he the period, 
careful res2ure’ ont of mate- 
rial combire aphy of real 
merit.”"—THE “Proportion and 


dignity mark the handling, as they mark the style, 
throughout. Writing two generations after Mrs. 
Gaskell's death, Miss Haldane is much nearer to 
her subject in temper and method than to the ‘new 
biography.’ Her Victorian limitations she portrays 
without over-emphasis, irony or sarcasm."— PROFESSOR 
C. H. HERFORD IN THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. Mlustrated, 12/¢ net 
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Ann Evans, wh “Ne orge Eliot. 


Every incident ii day it. (OM Some 
indication in the letters c di - Books frow2xists in the 
various accounts of the xt in contem- 
porary articles. The resul creation of 
a Victorian authoress who would have a life as 
well as a career. “Mrs. Buckrose has written with 
loving care and out of deep and wide knowledge a 
novel about George Eliot.'"— Nottingham Guardian. 7/6 net 
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HOW I DISCOVERED BERNARD SHAW 
By Siegfried Trebitsch 


T was on a foggy November day in London, in the 
year 1900, that I took my way to the National 
Liberal Club to meet one whom I then considered the 
best literary critic in London—William Archer. I had 
an introduction to him from a German friend, and 
Archer was about the only person I knew with whom 
I could discuss questions of 
art and literature without 
being silenced at the start 
by strange and, for me, 
incomprehensible views and 
opinions. I spent my time 
then writing reviews about 
the English theatre for the 
Viennese papers, and I was 
most deeply impressed by the 
immense differences in taste 
prevailing between England 
and the Continent. England 
was, I felt, from the point 
of view of art, a part of 
Europe, and yet what a gulf 
existed between them! 
English theatrical successes 
were as completely inex- 
plicable to me as the then 
prevailing views on art and 
literature. In Archer I found 
a sympathiser and a friend. 
I found in him moreover a 
fierce fighter, a lone prophet, 
who was fighting for ideas 
very similar to my own, and 
who was not taken aback in 
the least by the complete 
misunderstanding and apathy 
that surrounded him. I 
remember very well how 
we conversed that afternoon 
and how completely we understood each other. I 
remember how proud I felt when Archer talked to me 
with unusual warmth about one of my books which 
I had sent to him in my absence. At the end he men- 
tioned one of my articles on the English theatre, which 
I had sent to him regularly; and he said with a some- 
what different, serious voice: ‘“‘ I am afraid I cannot 
fail to reproach you for something. You always talk 
or write about the English drama as though it only 
consisted of plays you see on the stage, and you conclude 


Mr. Bernard Shaw to-day. 


that there is no playwright of Continental rank to be 
found within the British Isles. That is unjust. I 
would like to draw your attention to an author who 
has just published his plays in three volumes, and who 
is as yet almost as unknown in this country as he is 
abroad. As a social reformer he is well known in 
professional circles. He is 
one of the most active 
members of the Fabian 
Society, and his name is 
Bernard Shaw.” 

The name was at first 
rather difficult to understand, 
so I asked Archer to write 
it down for me together with 
the titles of his plays. Two 
days later I started the 
homeward journey with 
the three volumes: “ Un- 
pleasant Plays,” ‘“ Pleasant 
Plays” and “Plays for 
Puritans.” 

Never before have I found 
the journey from London 
to Vienna so short. I 
enjoyed the strange tale of 
Candida as one of the most 
delicious gifts of the new 
individual poetry. My 
enthusiasm grew afterwards 
in the quiet of my reading- 
room, and it did not cease to 
grow until I finished reading 
all the ten plays. I felt 
like a lucky treasure-seeker, 
with the difference that I 
did not want to keep my 
find a secret. Far from it— 
I wanted it to be as widely 
known as possible. I determined to find a translator 
and a theatrical manager for Shaw’s plays. 

My venture however proved a complete failure. For 
almost a year I visited theatrical agencies, managers, 
writers, publishers, without being able to arouse the 
slightest enthusiasm for Bernard Shaw. The stereo- 
typed reply I received from all quarters was: ‘‘ You 
know that English plays are not popular with us. Even 
those which have the longest run in London never 
survive a few days’ performance on the Continent. 
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George Bernard Shaw in 
the early nineties, with 
Henry Arthur Jones. 


Now you want us to try an English author who did not | 


even succeed in getting his plays produced in London ? 
You want us to make an experiment which English 
managers did not care to make?” It was useless to 
try to explain to them that it was just because these 
were plays which had not attracted the fancy of the 
English theatrical manager of the day that they had 
every chance of making a big success before German 
audiences. 

Even Archer, whom I met again after returning to 
London a year later, showed the greatest scepticism 
about my endeavours. “ You are exaggerating,” he 
said. ‘‘ Bernard Shaw certainly makes good reading, 
but his plays are good only in comparison with the 
awful stuff now produced in the fashionable theatres 
in London. And I don’t think he can ever become 
popular with the general public.” Luckily Archer 
proved to be too pessimistic in his views on the taste 
of the general public. 

But I did not want to be deterred. As I could not 
find a German translator for Shaw, I determined to 
translate them myself and to find a theatre and a 
publisher for them. I already had a name at that 
time in Germany as an author and as a playwright, and 
so I thought there was more chance in getting them 
before the public if I threw all my personal influence 
in their favour. 

I got a personal introduction from Archer and started 
on my way to Adelphi Terrace to meet the man I was 
burning to see. I was rather afraid of this first meet- 
ing. His acquaintanceship was altogether too valuable 
for me to be spoilt by an unfavourable “ first im- 
pression.” The meeting however proved to be the 
turning-point of my life. I felt its importance and 


_ for you at so early an age. 


hesitated for 
door. 


Archer was kind enough to notify Shaw in advance 
of my coming, and so I was received immediately I 
came in. Mrs. Shaw came to meet me first. An 
extremely pleasant woman, whose expression exhibited 
a deep intellectual life ; who came down, I felt, to get 
to know a little about the stranger before she intro- 
duced her husband to him ; to get rid of him if he were 
unpleasant, or to ask Shaw to come down if he were 
not. We soon started talking about everyday things, 
when after a while Shaw suddenly appeared in the 
doorway: a man of unusual physique, with large, light 
blue, laughing eyes, looking out of his serious red- 
bearded face, in whose lines one saw that the dreamer 
gave up the unequal fight with the thinker. I shall 
never forget the impression of that moment. We started 
to talk in a friendly, easy manner. I told him all I 
felt and thought about his plays. 

“Good heavens !”’ said Shaw after some time, “ you 
seem to have made a thorough study of my plays. What 
exactly are you aiming at?” I told him straight away 
that I wanted to translate his plays into German—all 
of them. Shaw was visibly surprised. He was laughing 
at me incredulously. “There are lots of business 
questions we have to settle first. First of all there is 
the extremely difficult point of the copyright. And 
besides, what have you done of your own?” Shyly 
I produced one of my books in French, together with a 
list of my German publications and plays. 

“You want to do for me what already has been done 
You want to introduce me 
to your countrymen?” Shaw started again to talk 
about the question of copy- 
right, a thing of which I 
had not the faintest idea 
at that time. I did not 
realise at first its impor- 


a while before I knocked on his 


tance. It was only later 
that I realised how 
important it was. The 


copyright of some of Shaw’s 
plays were expiring shortly. 
I had to be quick if I 
wanted to save them from 
becoming the spoil of 
literary pirates. I did my 
best, but even so I could 
not prevent later un- 
authorised and unpaid 
translations of some of his 
novels appearing. pro- 
mised him that day to 
translate three of his plays 
within a year and try my 
luck with them. If I were 
unsuccessful in finding 


Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
From a drawing by J. H. Dowd. 
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either a publisher or a stage, I was to return the 
rights of German translation to him. 

It was only gradually that I realised the full gravity 
of the task I had taken upon my shoulders. The 
difficulties were twofold: first to translate Shaw into 
German was a matter of extreme delicacy if one wanted 
to preserve the power of the dialogue without sacrificing 
any of its meaning. And I had to hurry with the task. 
Secondly, to overcome the general indolence of the 
literary circles of Vienna required all my powers of 
persuasion. Hermann Bahr was the only man who 
turned a sympathetic eye on Shaw. 
publishers and editors. 

I had written articles about 
Shaw. Once I took an 
article to the Neue Freie 
Press, which Theodor Herzl, 
its literary editor, accepted 
with these words: ‘“ Look 
here, my dear sir, you need 
have no fear to tell me; 
I can keep silent like a doctor 
or a barrister. Confess; this 
man with the pious name 
is a mystification. No such 
person as Shaw exists. It 
is just one of your tricks 
and we shall find out what 
really lies behind it. I shall 
print your article because it 
is interesting; but, believe 
me, our readers will be just 
as little inclined to accept 
the existence of this devilish 
fellow as I do myself—or 
even you.” 

I tried to persuade Herzl that what I wrote was all 
true, and that he would soon have an opportunity of 
seeing Shaw’s plays—but all in vain. He called him a 
“devilish fellow,” and it was just ‘“‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple ’’ which I succeeded, after many vain attempts, 


in getting accepted by the Raimund Theatre in 
Vienna. 


I visited managers, 


“Tf you succeed in inducing Wiene (the famous actor 
of ’Dresden) to play the title réle, I shall produce the 
play, merely for the sake of obtaining peace from you. 
But you must get Wiene. And that is my last word,” 
said the Manager Ernst Geffke. Luckily for Shaw, 
for myself and especially for the world, I got Wiene. 
I was scared for a time whether he would be the right 
sort of actor for the réle of Richard Dudgeon. I had 


no need for regret later. He played the rdle remarkably 
well for his age. 

Three-quarters of a year after my first visit to Shaw, 
the Raimund Theatre produced the play. It was one 
of the most remarkable theatrical evenings of my life. 
The success was great and unexpected. The public 
showed an enthusiasm quite unusual in the production 
of a foreign author. The critics of Vienna greeted Shaw 
as the new star in the firmament of the German stage. 
Shaw was also deeply impressed that I had kept my 
word. He overwhelmed me with signs of his confidence. 
And yet it was not easy to satisfy both him and the 
requirements of the German 
stage-managers at the same 
time. 

It would be too long a 
story to tell—how I succeeded 
in getting his other plays on 
the stage, and how he made 
with “Candida,” in Max 
Reinhardt’s production, his 
triumphant entry into Berlin. 
One of the most remarkable 
of my experiences was with 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 
All the theatres had refused 
it. Only the Raimund 
Theatre, in memory of the 
first success, was willing to 
bring it before the public. 
Two days before the premiére 
the manager begged me to 
withdraw the play. It would 
be suicide. ‘‘ Never,” I said. 
“‘ If I were sentenced to death 
and had to die on Saturday, 
I should still refuse to go to the gallows on Friday. So 
let’s see the catastrophe first.” Necdless to say, the 
play had the longest run of the year. 

The greatest success came however with ‘‘ Pygmalion.” 
All German towns played it. I thought then that it was 
the apogee of Shaw’s career. I could not have known 
then that something surpassing all that he had done 
before would come from him in “Saint Joan.” But 
I feel sure now that the greatest play of his life is still 
before him. 

What the world owes to Germany for helping to bring” 
fame to a genius then unknown and misunderstood in 
his own country is something, not for me, but for literary 
history to decide. On my part I feel grateful and happy 
that I had the privilege of participating in this task. 


Siegfried Trebitsch. 
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THE KIPLING WOMAN 


By Rowland Grey 


HOSE prone to generalisations insist that Mrs. 
Hawksbee and Mrs. Reiver sum up all Mr. 
Kipling knows of the eternal feminine, but this clumsy 
bracketing of types diametrically opposed merely reveals 
ignorance of the real scope of his work. The truth is 
there is next to nothing he does not know about women. 
He is terribly at ease with their subtlest complexities ; 
he triumphs in searchlight analysis of their finest shades. 
He makes this crystal clear, in the contrast between 
Mrs. Hawksbee and Mrs. Reiver, when he says: “‘ There 
was nothing good about Mrs. Reiver. She was bad 
from her hair which had started life on a Brittany 
girl’s head, to her boot heels which were two-and-three- 
eighths inches high. She was wicked in a business- 
like way. There never was any scandal, she had not 
generous impulses enough for that ... brains she 
had none.” It is a bitter irony that in “ The Error,” 
a miniature masterpiece, she saves the soul of a man 
by mistake ! 
Mrs. Hawksbee is a far more elaborate character 


“The half av that 
I'll take,” sez she. 
Illustrated by A. S. Hartrick. 
Reproduced by permission of Macmillan & Co. 
From “ The Courting of Dinah Shadd”’ from Kipling’s “ Soldier Tales.” 


study. She flits in and out of “ Plain Tales ’’ and else- 
where, and is always arresting. “‘ She was,” we are 
told, “a little, almost skinny woman, with big rolling 
blue eyes and the sweetest manners in the world . . .” 
She was clever, brilliant, sparkling beyond most of her 
kind, but possessed of many devils of malice and mis- 
chievousness. She could be nice to her own sex, but 
that is another story. It is in truth several stories. 
In one, the beautiful “‘ Second-rate Woman,” she sur- 
prised with the revelation of a heart of gold. For she 
risks her gay life for a child with diphtheria, with the 
smile with which she worsts Mrs. Reiver in a combat 
for “‘The Rescue of Pluffles.” She is a laughing 
philosopher, and can even laugh at herself when Mrs. 
Cusack-Bremmil snatches back her husband from her 
siren clutch. ‘‘ Take my word for it,” she comments, 
“the silliest woman can manage a clever man, but it 


_ takes a very clever woman to manage a fool.” Well 


may an admirer decide: ‘‘ She had the wisdom of the 
serpent, the logical coherence of a man, the fearlessness 
of the child and the triple intuition of a woman.” She 
had also a very pretty wit, as is proved by her fancy 
sketch of her own retirement: “ Mrs. Hawksbee. 
Positively her last appearance on any stage. This is 
to give notice. No more dances, no more rides, no more 
luncheons, no more theatricals with supper to follow. 
No more sparring with one’s dearest, dearest friend. 
No more fencing with an inconvenient man who hasn’t 
enough wit to clothe what he is feared to call his senti- 
ments in passable speech. . . . No more anything that 
is thoroughly -wearying, abominable, and detestable, 
but all the same makes life worth living. . . . A mauve 
and white cloud round my excellent shoulders, nice 
large sensible shoes for the couples to stumble over—I 
see it all, even to the stays—such stays!” 

Concerning Tom, Mrs. Hawksbee’s husband, nothing 
is vouchsafed—he could be known as nothing else. 

Other novelists may have their Hawksbees ; in one 
respect Mr. Kipling is unique, for he is not only 
thoroughly aware that 

“The Colonel’s lady, and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters beneath their skins,” 

but that black and white are alike, when concerned 
with hearts insurgent. He dissects with the same 
mastery Ameera loving “ without benefit of clergy,” 
sane, clean ‘‘ William the Conqueror,” most men would 
like to marry, and the grinning Miss Vezzis, for whose 
ugly sake a man with one drop of white blood became 
ahero foraday. It is now modish to devote six hundred 
pages mainly to a girl often not worth six; far other 
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are Mr. Kipling’s lightning methods. In “ The 
Light that Failed”’ he makes passion’s thrall, the 
unnamed red-haired girl, unforgettable in half a 
dozen paragraphs. She has the vital spark genius 
alone can kindle. Bessie Broke, in that tragic 
ending of the book we can never forgive its creator 
for altering, is ripe and real as Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny ”’ 
herself. Madame Binat, too wise in that she should 
not know, stands before us in her tawdry finery and 
covers her scarlet with a sweet cloak of charity. 
And what of baneful Maisie, first of these four 
vivid portraits? A Frenchman has best taken her 
measure with fitting contempt: ‘‘ Quelle pauvre étre 
absorbée par soi-méme, que la femme aimée.”’ Better 
far for blind Dick Heldar could he have read the 
letter of the red-haired girl: “‘I could have given 
you love, I could have given you loyalty such as 
you never dreamt of. Do you suppose I cared for 
what you were? But you chose to whistle down 
the wind for nothing.” 


It is their infinite variety that claims our attention 
to these women. Kipling can interest us equally in a 
heroine who never speaks one word, like luckless Maud 
Copleigh in “ False Dawn,”’ and in the jay-like chatter 
of the old Begum who met “ Kim,” and provoked the 
aside from her servant: ‘‘ The husbands of the talkative 
shall have great reward hereafter.” Yellow, pathetic 
Georgina, deserted by “‘ Georgie-Porgie,”’ is treated with 
much insight and tenderness. Piteous little Bisesa, 
singing the exquisite “‘ Love Song of Har Dyal,”’ moves 
us strangely. Mulvaney’s ‘‘ Dinah ’—‘ The tread of 
her two feet lighter than waste-paper in the Colonel’s 
basket. Flower hand, foot like shod air, and the eyes 
of the livin’ mornin’, and the ‘ Mullingar heifer of a girl, 
Judy Sheehy,’ who wrought her mischief.’’ All are 
flesh and blood. 


Often Mr. Kipling preaches as might John Knox, 
from that time-honoured text, “‘ The wages of sin is 
death.”” Or he shows, as did Flaubert, that these wages 
can be sickening weariness, as when Emma Bovary 
looked at her lover across that dismal dinner-table, and 
knew her life with him was dull as matrimony. Now 
that Hardy is dead, who else can give us three such 
devastating tales as ‘‘ At the Pit’s Mouth,” “‘ The Hill 
of Illusion ” and ‘‘ The Phantom Rickshaw ’”’? In the 
first there is a terrible indictment for “‘ the man’s wife ”’ : 
“ Kittenish in her manner, wearing generally an air of 
fluffy innocence. But she was deadly learned, and evil 
instructed, and now and then when the mask dropped 
off, men saw this and shuddered—and almost drew 
back.” “ The Tertium Quid ” is killed before her eyes 
and lowered into the very grave beside which they had 
shamelessly dallied. Verily they have their reward. 
“The Hill of Illusion”’ is a cynical version of ‘‘ The 


Copyright of the Sphere.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


Statue and the Bust ” stripped naked of any rag of 
romance. Two cowards, unrepentant yet afraid. And 
in all fiction what ghost haunts us like wretched, wronged 
Agnes Keith Wessington in her shadowy rickshaw ? 
Hardy and Heine are not more macabre. Here we are 
shown a man dying by inches because he has done evil. 
It is a ghastly spectacle, and Mr. Kipling is merciless for 
him “who prays by day for the death he dreads by 
night.” 

To turn to “ The Story of the Gadsbys”’ is to en- 
counter a chorus of enthusiastic French critics, and it is 
only the undiscerning who wonder at the height of the 
French pedestal erected for Mr. Kipling. 


The Gadsbys alone make Mr. Kipling a path-finder., 
in the pays du tendre. The very toilet table has no 
secrets for him, and ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ”’ was not surer 
of the importance of clothes philosophy. Even the fact 
that ‘“‘ Poor dear Mamma’s habit” catches her under 
the arms because she insists on the torture of a 
twenty-four-inch waist, does not escape that keen- 
eyed Minnie who is soon to ruin Captain Gadsby’s 
career. 

Space lacks to do more than touch on the poems. 
Half the “ Departmental Ditties”’ are ladies’ battles. 
And a last word, where too much has been left 
unsaid, of gratitude for the touch of faéry. When he 
chooses, this magician can unbar the ivory gate and 
golden. Witness “The Brushwood Boy,” and that 
dark-haired maiden who might have strayed out of one 
of Turgenev’s dream gardens. Here is the freshness 
of a landscape all dew and roses. “ Dear Brutus” is 
not more tender, and we who are tired of ‘“‘ Policeman 
Day ”’ linger enchanted, 
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COST OF LIVING IN DAVID COPPERFIELD’S DAY 
By O. M. Green 


Of all Dickens’s novels, none throws so much light 
upon contemporary domestic life as ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
Between the extremes of the wealthy Steerforth household 
and the poor and improvident Micawbers—not perhaps 
such a caricature as some might suppose—the drama 
moves against a background of average middle-class life. 
Dickens’s delight in matters of eating and drinking is 
of course familiar. But in “ David Copperfield’ we get 
the actual figures of people’s incomes and what they spent. 
One may well look back with envy on their modest but 
comfortable budgets. 

The house at Blunderstone where David was born 
was his mother’s own. As she says in answer to Betsy 
Trotwood’s sharp question ‘‘ Why Rookery ?”’: 


“The name was Mr. Copperfield’s choice. When he bought 
the house he liked to think there were rooks in it.” 


There was a garden in which Mrs. Copperfield gathered 
fruit and vegetables (while David stood by “ bolting 
furtive gooseberries and trying to look unmoved’”’), 
and this no doubt helped in the weekly bills. But since 
Mrs. Copperfield had earned her living before marriage as 
a nursery governess, she is unlikely to have had private 
means, and all her income was {£105 a year, which, as we 
also learn from her replies to Miss Trotwood’s catechising, 
her husband had secured for her as a reversion from his 
annuity. Servants were cheap in those days: my own 
father and mother starting life on £350 a year in the sixties 
could always keep two maids—a cook at {15 a year and 


Mrs. Micawber and family. 
i From a painting by Frank Reynolds, R.!. 


From “ David Copperfield” (Hodder & Stoughton). 


a housemaid at {12. Peggotty probably got less and, in 
her devotion to Mrs. Copperfield, may even have worked 
for her for nothing. But she had to be fed and clothed 
somehow. Still the Rookery appears to have been run 
with sufficient comfort, and Mrs. Copperfield could afford 
a pretty dress for occasional evenings out, at one of which 
she met the detestable Murdstone. It can even be con- 
jectured, from David’s account of the service, that she 
rented a private pew in the neighbouring church. He 
speaks of “‘ our pew ”’ and of being able to see the Rookery 
from it—as if the family always sat in the same place. 

Healthy children do not cost much when small, and 
no doubt most of David's clothes were made at home. 
More remarkable, when he was a growing boy, was Betsy 
Trotwood’s ménage. She too owned her cottage, having 
bought it after paying off her disreputable husband. It 
must have been a good one, for when Betsy came to London 
believing herself ruined by Uriah Heep, she let it for £70 
a year, a good rent for those days. We get this figure 
from David's reply to Dr. Strong’s offer of the secretaryship : 
“It [the salary proposed] doubles our income, sir.” 

Having paid off the husband and paid for the cottage, 
Betsy was left with £8,000. In clearing up affairs, after 
the explosion of Uriah, Traddles says of Betsy’s fortune : 
“It was originally, I think, {£8,000 Consols ? ”—which 
she confirms. These were presumably the famous Three 
Per Cents.: so that on £240 a year she kept David at the 
best school in Canterbury and could be generous in pocket 
money, for David tells us : 


“Dr. Strong refers to me in public as 
a promising young scholar. Mr. Dick is 
wild with joy and my aunt remits me a 
guinea by the next post.” 


Then there was Janet, the maidservant ; 
the regular nightcap of white wine; and 
a pony carriage hired whenever Miss 
Trotwood went into Canterbury. Mr. 
Dick was a paying boarder, but “ my 
aunt ’”’ would have scorned to make a 
profit on him. 

She sold out {1,000 of her capital to 
“article David to Spenlow & Jorkins. 
What rent she paid Mrs. Crupp for the 
rooms in Buckingham Street was dis- 
cussed privately in the pantry, while 

David remained in the sitting-room : 
“. . . hardly daring to think it possible 


that I could be destined to live in such a 
noble residence.”’ 


But we know that Betsy ‘‘ made a 
handsome provision for all my possible 
wants during my month of trial.” 
Whatever his faults, David was not 
the boy to run his aunt, to whom he 
was_devoted, into debt. But he must 
have been able to spend with some 
freedom. There were flowers for Dora, 
the picnic hamper, and the torturing 
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new boots, besides “ taking 
the bark off the foreleg of 
the gallant grey (when he 
rode too near Dora’s carriage 
at the picnic) to the tune of 
three pun sivin,’” which he 
thought ‘extremely cheap 
for so much joy.”  (In- 
cidentally ? when did Betsy 
Trotwood have him taught 
riding ?—another expense.) 
Then there is the famous 
dinner to Steerforth, Grainger 
and Markham : 

“A pair of hot roast fowls, 
from the pastrycook; a dish 
of stewed beef with veget- 
ables, from the pastrycook; 
two little corner things as a 
raised pie and a dish of 
kidneys, from the pastrycook ; 
a tart and, if I liked, a shape 
of jelly, from the pastrycook. 
This, Mrs. Crupp said, would 
leave her at full liberty to 
concentrate her mind on the 
potatoes and to serve up the 
cheese and celery as_ she 
would wish to see it done.” 

David also bought a slab of 
mock turtle, a little dessert, 
and “‘ gave a rather extensive order at a retail wine mer- 
chant’s.” This dinner, of course, was a special occasion. 
But the point is that the double establishment—the Dover 
cottage and the Buckingham Street rooms—could all 
come out of that now only £7,000 Consols. 
When David married Dora, we read that : 
“* Altogether I am well off : when I tell my income on the 
fingers of my left hand, I pass the third finger and take in 
the fourth to the middle joint.” 
I have never been able to decide whether this means 
£350 or £450. But in either case, from what we have 
seen, David and Dora must have been fairly affluent— 
they kept a page as well as a maid—even though Dora did 
order whole salmons and barrels of oysters, ‘‘ and Jip must 
have a mutton chop every day at twelve or he’ll die.” 

But one particularly notes that the amusements of the 
eighteen-forties were of the simplest kind. A round game 
of cards, some music and supper, were the whole of the 


David takes tea with Mrs. Heep and Uriah. 
“I had begun to wish myself well out of 
the visit to Uriah and rs. Heep when 
Mr. Micawber walked in, exclaiming 
‘Copperfield ! Is it possible 

Drawn by Phiz. 


From “ David Copperfield” (Chapman & Hall). 


“‘ send-off ’’ for Jack Malden at Dr. Strong’s; and such 
festivities seem to have been rare. Only once was David 
in a theatre when, on his visit to London after leaving 
school, he ‘‘ saw Julius Cesar and the new pantomime ” 
at Covent Garden, and only once did he try to smoke! 
Mrs. Micawber would be “ thrown into fainting fits by the 
king’s taxes ’’ (and subsequently revived with ‘‘ lamb-chops 
breaded,’’ with warm ale). But in less erratic households 
taxation never seems to have occasioned the least concern. 
Halcyon days indeed ! 

Everybody recognises that the fortune found by Monte 
Cristo could never have stretched to cover all he made it 
do. And it is possible that Dickens was equally careless 
as to what his characters could buy with their money. 
But with three different households and their incomes 
thus before us, this hardly seems likely, especially as it 
is so plain that in all of them he was writing of a life that 
he thoroughly knew and understood. 


Little College Street 
(Now College Place), 
Camden Town, 


Where Dickens lived in 1824. 


Photo by T. M. Tyrrell. 
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1, Devonshire Terrace, 
Marylebone Road, 
Where Dickens lived, 1839-51. 
From a sketchiby Daniel Maclise. 
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THE ‘“INCONSPICUOUS” AUSTRALIAN By 


As he Appears in Some Modern Novels 


For thousands of Englishmen, D. H. Lawrence dis- 
covered in ‘‘ Kangaroo”’ the “inconspicuous” quality 
of the Australian landscape. With a delicate sensitive- 
ness he sketched “‘ the strange, as it were, invisible beauty 
of Australia, which is undeniably there, but which seems 
to lurk just beyond the range of our white vision . . 
so unimpressive, like a face with little or no features, a 
dark face . . . so aboriginal, out of our ken, and it hangs 
back so aloof ...a subtle, remote, formless beauty 
more poignant than any thing ever experienced before.’ 
He was not so happy in his portrayal of the Australian 
character, which somehow eluded him. Certain aspects 
of life are arrestingly set down here and in “‘ The Boy 
in the Bush,” but for the most part Lawrence’s Australians 
are pale reflections of his own tormented spirit, torn on 
the rack of his complex emotions. 

And the average Australian is not a complex being. 
He is curiously simple and unsophisticated, not to say 
crude and uncivilised, cut off, as he is, from the world’s 
culture, and rather contemptuous of it ; yet kindly, warm- 
hearted and generous to a fault, as those who have studied 
him in Henry Handel Richardson’s great trilogy, ‘‘ The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony,” are aware. 

Miss Richardson’s epic is first of all the story of Richard 
Mahony, an exiled Irish doctor, but because his and Mary’s 
tragedy is set in Australia, she brings upon the scene a 
host of secondary characters that could not have existed 
anywhere but in the Australia of the ’fifties and ’sixties 
in the days that followed the gold rush to Ballarat. With- 
out the least straining after an effect of sensationalism 
that has marred the work of lesser writers of that garish 
period, with flashes of high genius and intuition, Miss 
Richardson projects the raw community of fortune-seekers 
and fortune-hunters in flat, uncompromising colours. 
The coarse-grained Purdy, the snobbish John, the self- 
righteous Henry Ocock, the kind-hearted but vulgar 
Tilly, the cringing Hempel and the kittenish Zara, remain 
in our minds, not because they are spectacular and exciting, 
but because they are simple, straightforward, “‘ incon- 
spicuous ”’ people, whose actions are the inevitable result 
of a combination of character, time and place. 

In the presence of such full-blooded creations as these, 
the figures that flit through the pages of M. Barnard Elder- 
shaw’s “‘A House is Built’? and Martin Mills’s ‘‘ The 
Montforts ’’ are shadowy indeed, more like vague outlines 
or rapid silhouettes than complete statements of human 
beings. Both writers attempt to compress into one volume 
the history of a family through three or four generations. 
The first throws luminous sidelights on a gentler side of 
Sydney life than is usually depicted by native-born talent, 
but the “subdued treatment of the theme never quite 
Xaises it above the level of a pleasant costume or period- 
piece seen by the dim light of a shaded candle. The second 
novel chronicles the fortunes of an Anglo-French family 
in Melbourne society and, in the bantering tone of the 
epigrammatist, implies that dilettantism and post-war 
decadence are not confined to the countries of the Old 
World. 

More valuable, if more naive in conception, is Katharine 
Prichard’s ‘‘ Coonardoo.”” But for the careless structure 
of the story and the author’s curious indifference to the 
time element, this vigorously handled theme might well 
take its place among the more important contributions 
to the literature of social documentation. As it is, one 
must be grateful for the passages that bring so vividly 
before our eyes the sun-parched plains and burning suns 
of Western Australia, the bustling station life and the 


alive. 


Kathleen Ussher 


semi-civilised blacks dancing their quaint steps in the 
mulga scrub. 

While the fallen hero of ‘‘ Coonardoo ”’ is ‘‘ the ordinary 
little man who’s tried to make a Galahad of himself, and 
his repressions have rotted in him,” Gina, the central figure 
of Haxby’s Circus’’—Miss Prichard’s latest novel— 
is presented to us as rather more than ordinary : a beautiful 
unselfish being, who, through an accident while riding 
bareback in her father’s circus, becomes maimed for life. 
Having skilfully built up an atmosphere of passive adora- 
tion for Gina—a creature of guileless charm in a sordid 
setting—Miss Prichard prepares to destroy her heroine 
and the whole tradition of rigorous circus discipline in a 
brief paragraph or two. 

Norman Lindsay, in his first excursion into fiction, 
“Red Heap,” draws his inspiration from the dullest and 
most devastating of sources, a tiny one-horse Australian 
township, where our “ inconspicuous’”’ youth find no 
outlet save in a senseless larrikinism and a promiscuous 
self-indulgence. 

Of quite a different calibre from any of these are the 
books of a writer calling himself ‘‘ Brent of Bin Bin.” His 
“Up the Country” and “ Ten Creeks Run,” the first 
two volumes of a trilogy, are both splendidly, irrepressibly 
Academic critics might dismiss them as an in- 
genious record of day-to-day events, but the more dis- 
cerning will perceive here the born narrator, the gossiper, 
the eavesdropper, the teller of tales. Brent does not 
possess his subject. It possesses him. When he writes 
of the ‘‘ squatters ’’ and the small selectors of the cattle 
regions of the Upper Murrumbidgee, the ruggedness of 
his theme takes control of his style, making it jerky and 
uneven, like the later work of Rodin, when the sculptor, 
of set design, used the rough stone to express something 
of the monumental nature of his thought. 

Here is a writer who really knows intimately—and can 
draw—the up-country Australian, his work and his play, 
his love affairs and his humour—especially his humour. 
And an understanding of the Australian humour brings 


Photo by Lenore. Miss H. H. Richardson. 
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us very near to an understanding of the Australian himself. 
Brent manages to reproduce this humour by the use of a 
racy and spirited dialogue, compound of rich and startling 
colloquialisms, and accompanied by revealing gestures, 
hardly equalled in eloquence since Miles Franklin, in 


““My Brilliant Career,” limned the amazing household ~ 


of McSwats, bush characters who stand up and take com- 
mand of the prose-like prize-fighters of the ring after the 
starting-gong has sounded. In one or two instances, one 
suspects, the picturesque slang is of Brent’s own coinage : 
it has such a distinctively individual flavour. But the 
main point is that it identifies the characters with the 
horse and cattle country in which they are bred: they 
are not interlopers from some gentler sphere, and their 
deeds are chronicled in an idiom more or less appropriate 
to the environment. 

Lacking the passionate intensity of ‘‘ Brent of Bin Bin ” 
and the fresh cinematic quality of Katharine Prichard, 
Vance Palmer, the winner of the Sydney Bulletin prize for 
the last two years, has a quiet charm of style and well- 
trained powers of observation that peculiarly fit him to 
interpret the less obvious aspects of Australian life, the 
rich strong current that flows beneath the surface. His 
Australians are not the off-hand, self-assertive working 
people pictured by D. H. Lawrence, but men and women 
with some stake in the country or some deep kinship 
with it, yet who, through some flaw of character, find it 
hard to make the necessary contact with life. 

In ‘“‘Men Are Human,” Mr. Palmer presents an in- 
teresting conflict between an elderly squatter and his 
only son, Boyd, who has returned to the cattle station 
after a distinguished military career only to shrink from 
any encounter that will show his father to be the better 
man of the two. Boyd seems never wholly sure of him- 
self, never able to decide about his career, or to choose 
between the two women who love him, and in the end 
his vacillation brings tragedy upon them all. 

Passage’ contains a similarly unassertive char- 
acter in Lew Callaway. Although Lew is the main figure, 


the story is 
really one of 
the whole 
Callaway 
family, of 
the tide of 
events that 
carries them, 
one by one, 
away from 
the little 
fishing port 
from which 
the book 
takes its 
name, and, 
receding, 
leaves them 
stranded 
and separate 
only to be 
borne back 
again on the 
returning 
flood. 

One feels 
that some 
attempt 
might have 
been made to reproduce the speech of the Passage- 
dwellers more effectively, for by scorning sych devices the 
author inflicts a sameness on his characters. 

Vance Palmer has restraint, sympathy and a keen 
psychological insight that sometimes acts as a curb 
on his imaginative gifts. One feels that if only he 
would leave off analysing his characters and let 
them have a free rein, he would give us a com- 
pletely satisfying portrait of ‘the inconspicuous 
Australian.” 


Mr. Vance Palmer. 


A NOTABLE CANADIAN AUTHOR 


A new book by Philip Grove has come to be an event 
in Canada and far beyond its borders on the North American 
continent. Since 1922, when his book of word pictures 
of the prairie, “‘ Over Prairie Trails,’ appeared, he has been 
recognised by the best Canadian critics as a writer of 
unusual significance. But it was not until the publica- 
tion of his epic of immigration, ‘‘ A Search for America,” 
in 1927, that he became known to the general public and 
reaped the rewards of popular authorship. ‘ Our Daily 
Bread ”’ appeared the following year, and proved a much 
better book than its predecessor. That book definitely 
placed Mr. Grove in the forefront of Canadian authors. 

“Tf I were asked to say what Canadian novelist would 
be sure to live,”’ says Mr. Hugh Eayrs, ‘“‘ I would name Mr. 
Grove.” Which reminds me that Mr. Grove has been 
likened to W. H. Davies. There is something to be said 
for the comparison between the two men. Mr. Grove is 
a man of sturdy physique, gives an impression of immense 
physical strength, has the look and bearing of an outdoor 
man, and is a violent hater of the shams of a sophisticated 
civilisation. He is also well able to voice his opinions, and 
does so in language that is pointed and emphatic. 

Mr. Grove has had in his own life all the variety and 
amplitude of experience that makes a good background 
for the writer of tales. He was born in Sweden in 1872, his 
father a large landowner and his mother a Scotswoman of 


fine culture and independent means. For many years the 


By H. D. Ranns 


young Mr. Grove knew nothing but the life of luxury. The 
capitals of Europe were his playground. He was fastidiously 
educated. He read or spoke eight or ten languages. But 
when he was in his twenties the scene changed. His father 
lost his money and young Grove was thrown upon the world 
practically penniless, with no knowledge of the way that 
money was earned. After drifting around in Europe for 
some time, he decided to try his fortune across the seas, 
and ultimately appeared in Montreal. 

His Canadian experiences have not lacked variety. 
“The Search for America” tells the tale. Waiter, book 
peddler, school teacher and farm hand, he knows them all. 
Perhaps he has been happiest on the soil. Certainly on 
the prairies he found his soul. It was there, in the long 
winter .evenings in his shack in Manitoba, that he 
laboriously wrote out his first novels. The manuscript of 
the book, ‘‘ A Search for America,’ was written out by 
hand six times. Some of his earlier books were submitted 
to publishers many times before they ultimately found 
acceptance. Mr. Grove likes to paint on a large canvas. _ 
There is a largeness about his books that pays tribute to 
his Scandinavian origin. Also a deep, burning sincerity 
and sombreness. Mr. Grove goes his way undaunted what- 
ever may be said, and gets his way by dint of steady per- 
sistence. His upward climb as an author has been made 
through sheer driving power that refused to be balked 
of its end. 
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Mr. Grove may be called the Canadian Conrad in that 
he might well have written originally in either Swedish or 
French, but has rather chosen English as his medium. 
It needs to be remembered that he is writing in a language 
not native to him, though he must have heard it as a boy 
from his Scots mother. 

The finest quality that Mr. Grove possesses is his un- 
compromising idealism. He refuses to bow down and 


worship the gods of Mammon. He despises the littlenesses 
and hot-house atmosphere of literary cliques who warm each 
other’s hearts by fulsome praise. In his book of essays, 
“It Needs To Be Said,” he poured scorn upon those who 
seek the plaudits of the crowd by accommodation to the 
mood of the moment. It will never be said of Mr. Grove 
that he did that. He is rather truculently independent, 
caring little for the critics or the crowd. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY INDIAN POETS 
By Vasudeo B. Metta 


Until about the middle of the last century, Indian poets 
remained on the whole faithful to their old traditions, 
and wrote poetry with the same vision of life and ideals 
of art as their ancestors. Dayaram, the Hindu poet of 
Western India, and Ghalib, the Mohammedan poet of the 
Punjab, were not essentially different from Narsingh 
Mehta and Amir Khoshru, who lived four centuries before 
them. They wrote of Divine Love, of the human longing 
for God, of the transitory nature of human happiness, 
and the vanity of earthly pomp and power. But since 
then Western influence has come in and modified their 
outlook on life. The results of Western influence 


are not always admirable, but they are always worth 


studying. 

In spite of his profound knowledge of and passionate 
love for Indian culture, Rabindranath Tagore is often more 
Western than Eastern. This is due to his familiarity with 
Western literatures. In, for example, his attitude towards 
Indian mythology, he resembles a modern Western poet 
writing about the Greek or Roman gods and goddesses. 
Thus Indians regard Tagore’s poetry as fine, elegant and 
beautifully polished literature, but not the best instrument 
for lifting them Godwards. It creates for them all the 
transient beauties of nature—the colours of sunrise and 
sunset, the sounds of rivers and seas and winds, but not 
that lasting beauty which 
transforms them and makes 
them feel at one with God. 
The poems of Tukaram, Kabir, 
and other older poets are re- 
membered by hundreds of 
thousands of Indians, but very 
few lines of Tagore will be 
remembered by even a thousand 
Indians fifty years hence. 
Tagore’s poetry is pretty and 
short-lived, like a flower, but 
not beautiful and lasting like a 
ruby or diamond. 

Of all present-day Indian 
poets, Puran Singh, the Sikh 
poet of the Punjab, resembles 
the old religious poets of India 
most. He reveres the Guru 
Granth, the Bible of the Sikhs. 
It is to him not merely a book, 
but a Mystic Person with an 
individuality and personality 
of its own. Unlike most 
modern poets of both West 
and East, he has no desire to 
be original, to create a sensa- 
tion in the world by announc- 
ing a new message. He is 
content to express his individu- 
ality through the collected 
tradition that he has inherited 
from his ancestors. He says 


things not because they are Photo H John Trevor, 


beautiful or striking, but because his devotional ecstasy 
forces him to express them. 
The name of God fills him with rapture. It means 
everything to him: nothing else is of any value to him: 
““The Name of the Infinite! The Sat Nam that lives 
From heart to heart, from lips to lips. 
The Fire of life that goes from man to man. 
It was ere time began, it is and shall be. 


Teach me Thy Name, let me breathe in Thy love 
And grow young.” 


Like all God-intoxicated people he bewails his separation 
from Him : 


“I scream and flutter at the sight of Thee. 
But I cannot fly out of my cage.” 


Sir Mohammed Iqbal, the Mohammedan poet of Lahore, 
is different from the other Indian poets of to-day, in that 
he has rebelled against his immediate tradition—the 
tradition of Sufism. He feels that by teaching that the 
human ego is illusory and is ultimately absorbed in God, 
and also by directly or indirectly advocating a life of 
inaction, Sufism has been the cause of the degeneration 
of the Mohammedans. He therefore feels that it is his 
mission in life to regenerate them. And he attempts to 
do so by means of a philosophy which he has evolved for 
himself. In this philosophy he 
teaches that the human ego 
is real and not illusory, and is 
never absorbed in God: that 
all life, of God as well as of 
man, is individual, and that 
there is nothing like Universal 
Life : that the Universe is not 
complete, but is being com- 
pleted, and it is the duty of 
every individual to help in its 
completion: and this he can 
do by developing his ego to 
its fullest capacity until it 
becomes God-like. 

The importance which the 
poet attaches to the human 
ego can be seen from the 
following lines : 

Though I am but a mote, the 
radiant sun is mine; 

Within my bosom are a hundred 

dawns. 

My dust is brighter than Jam- 

shyd’s cup. 

It knows things that are yet un- 

born in the world.” 


The ego is to be developed by 
a study of religion, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, science — in 
fact of every kind of know- 
ledge, subjective and objective, 
sensuous and _ non-sensuous, 
except mysticism, which tends 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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to weaken or destroy it. 


He has no respect for Plato, 
because : 


“He was so fascinated by the Ideal 
That he made head, eye and ear of no account.” 


He argues that it was the subject races of mankind who 
invented the doctrine of the negation of self to sap and 
weaken the character of their rulers. They taught that : 


“Whoso is violent and strong is miserable. 
Life’s solidity depends upon self-denial.” 


The poet does not concern himself with the whole of man- 
kind, but with only that portion of it which has embraced 
Islam. He is grieved to find the Mohammedan peoples 
of the world disunited. He wants them to come together 
again, discard the Sufi teachings, and become active and 
monotheistic like the Arabs of the first century after the 


Hijra. He believes in democracy, based however not on 
political but on spiritual ideals. ml 
Iqbal is influenced by Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, the great Sufi 
poet of Persia, in the form of his longer poems. His philo- 
sophy is compounded of the teachings of the Koran, 
Nietzsche, Bergson and Tolstoy. The influence of Shelley 
is noticeable here and there—as for example in the following 
lines : 
“In the sea wave tosses side by side with wave: 

Each has a partner in its emotion 

In heaven star consorts with star. 

One river loses its being in another.” 
Iqbal is much admired by certain sections of Indian Mo- 
hammedans. But the majority feel that, however brilliant, 
he is only a poet of to-day and not of to-morrow, as he 
boldly proclaims himself to be. They find no enduring 
quality in his poetry, because he is not able to see the 
profound and eternal truths that underlie Sufism. 


A. E. W. MASON SPEAKS ON “FACT IN FICTION ” 


In an interview with B. Moore 


My novels have been the outcome of my experiences 
rather than my experiences the outcome of my novels. 
As a rule I have usually had in my mind some sort of 
principle or theme before I have found any setting suitable 
for it, and I have kept the theme or subject, turning it 
over from time to time in my mind, until the background 
and circumstances have suggested themselves. 

For instance I had the plan of “‘ The Four Feathers” 
and indeed the characters clear enough for two or three 
years before I did anything about it. Then having finished 
my historical novel ‘‘ Clementina,’”’ I went on a holiday. 
I took a little steamer from Suez down the Red Sea, dis- 
embarked at Suakin—there was no Port Sudan in those 
days and no railway—hired half a dozen camels with half 
a dozen fuzzi-wuzzis, none of whom spoke any English 
whilst I spoke no Arabic, and pushed off into the eastern 
Sudan. In due time I arrived at Berber and Khartum. 
Omdurman was still much as it had been during the life 
of the Kalifa, and the ‘‘ house of stone,” his famous prison, 
still stood. I met Slattin Pasha and a good many of that 
distinguished group of officers who made the Sudan and 
its army famous; and there was the setting for my story 
suggesting itself. 

The one instance I remember when I went definitely 
out of my way to find the right atmosphere was that of 
“The Broken Road.’ Although I had the plan and the 
characters and indeed certain of the incidents such as 
the traverse of the Meije and the scenes in London, clear 
enough, I had not been to India; so I went with that 
particular end in view. 

In connection with that visit there is an incident which 
is perhaps not uninteresting. Soon after the publication 
of the book I got a letter of nine pages from Lord Curzon 
in his own handwriting. He was then Viceroy and engaged 
in making the preparations for the great Delhi Durbar, 
and it was characteristic of him that he should find time 
in the midst of all this work to write nine pages of welcome 
to a brother author whom he did not know. He asked me 
in his letter how it was that he and I had not met on the 
frontier, since he had spent a good deal of time upon it, 
and it was obvious that I had done the same! When I 
told him that I had only been there once, he said: ‘‘ Oh, 
I can understand that too, for I think one gets the true 
impression at once, and if one stays one is likely to 


lose it and only get it back again after a good many 
years.” 


I am not going to say of course that my experiences 
have been the experiences of my characters. In “ No 


Other Tiger ’’ for instance I gave an account of a night 
spent in a tree which seems to have been received as a 
record of true impressions by people who have so waited. 
I got the whole account from a great hunter at the ruby 
mines of Burma, and transcribed them as vividly as I 
could. 


Of course often and often one has, as every author does, 
made use of one’s actual sensations and experiences. In 
“The Dean’s Elbow ”’ for instance I gave a description of 
a maiden speech in the House of Commons, the anxiety 
and nervousness which went before it, and the relief after- 
wards. In this I was describing step by step my own 
experience, and even the advice given by the Chief Whip 
to Mark Thewliss to ‘‘ chance the rough and tumble of 
debate and not the occasional set speech with the red 
carpet,’’ was advice given to me by the late Mr. George 
Wyndham. 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
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RUSKIN’S FRIENDS, THE SEVERNS: Some Reminiscences 
By Ivor Nicholson 


Mr. Arthur Severn died in London at the end of February, 
1931, at the age of eighty-eight. 


I think I would prefer to have known the author of 
“ Preterita’”’ than any other of the Victorians, with the 
possible exception of Charles Dickens, but I fear there 
would have been an unleisured atmosphere about the 
great novelist, and one would have felt that the printers 
were pressing him all the time for the next instalments. 
With Ruskin I 
imagine it would 
have been an 
achievement to have 
secured an appoint- 
ment at all, but the 
meeting would have 
proved an enchant- 
ing experience. I 
cannot imagine “‘ the 
Professor’? doing 
anything—even talk- 
ing to a casual 
stranger—by halves. 
Alas! I never saw 
Ruskin, but I have 
been shown over 
“Brantwood” on 


Mr. Arthur Severn. 


Lake Coniston by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn to whom | 


Ruskin bequeathed it, and heard them speak of him as 
if it was only yesterday that he had passed away in that 
little bedroom overlooking the lake. ‘‘ The finest view 
I know in Cumberland or Lancashire,’’ wrote Ruskin. 

Mr. Arthur Severn had written instructions as to where 
I was to stay, and added: ‘‘ We can send a boat for you, 
and from the boat you will get pretty views of the Brant- 
wood shore and the house; it is just a mile.”” Then 
followed an excellently drawn plan with the Coniston 
“old man ”’ indicated, and its height accurately recorded 
for my information. Mr. Severn rowed over himself—no 
small achievement for a man of his years. I hope I rowed 
him back, but I cannot remember. In the drawing-room 
at Brantwood sat Ruskin’s beloved “‘ Joannie” Agnew, 
Severn’s wife, a sweet and gracious lady, full of kindly 
humour and hospitality. I sat in the little faded chair 
from which, so Mrs. Severn told me, John Ruskin as a 
little boy in Denmark Hill had preached to his mother 
and nurse this little sermon: ‘‘ People, be dood. If you 
are dood, Dod will love you; if you are not dood, Dod 
will not love you. People, be dood.” After lunch, up 
in Mr. Severn’s studio, we sat and smoked and chatted. 
There were some fine model boats there which Mr. Severn 
explained belonged to John Ruskin for whom they were 
made by an old sailor at Folkestone. One of them was a 
model of the last sailing packet boat which plied between 
Folkestone and Boulogne; Ruskin was very fond of these 
models, and used to allow Mr. Severn’s children to play 
with them. 

I asked Mr. Severn how it came about that he met 
John Ruskin. He said that he used to stay with his 
sister, Mrs. Charles Newton, the wife of the archeologist 
of the British Museum who afterwards became Sir Charles 
Newton. Mr. and Mrs. Newton were friends of Ruskin’s, 
and it was at their house in Gower Street that Mr. Severn 
was first introduced to Ruskin. Ruskin and Charles New- 
ton had been together at Christ Church. Mr. Severn had 
painted a picture which he entitled ‘‘ Waves Breaking by 
Moonlight,” which was eventually sold to Mr. Charles 
Buxton, M.P. It hung in the Newtons’ home, and when 
Ruskin saw it he said to Mr. Severn, ‘‘ I see no lace-work 
of foam about it,”” which must have been rather discon- 
certing to the young artist but otherwise, said Mr. Severn, 
Ruskin was kind about the picture. 


When Arthur Severn lived in London he lodged with"his 
brother in Manchester Buildings on the site of which now 
stands Scotland Yard. From the window of his rooms 
Mr. Severn painted a picture of ‘‘ Sunrise behind St. Paul’s,”’ 
and it was a very lovely sight, said the artist. He showed 
it to Ruskin who exclaimed : ‘‘ But, Arthur, what a beastly 
subject,”’ though he described the little cloud in it as good. 

Arthur Severn’s sister, Mary Newton, took him to see 
the Ruskins at Denmark Hill. While they were there 
Ruskin said to them: ‘‘ Now I want to show you one of 
my Turners.” He went and fetched Turner’s painting 
of St. Gothard and placed it on two chairs. ‘Sit there 
and wait,”’ he commanded, ‘‘ while I go and fetch some- 
thing.” In the interval, Mr. Severn said, old Mr. Ruskin, 
the father, shuffled in and said: ‘‘ I think John sees more 
in these Turners than Turner ever meant.’”’ When Ruskin 
came back, out of breath, they saw that he had something 
weighty in his pocket. It was a large stone, half the size 
of a football. Ruskin had picked it out of the stream 
at the St. Gothard Pass and used it to illustrate how true 
Turner was in his colour of the stone when wetted, and 
when dry. Before going upstairs for this precious stone, 
Ruskin had ordered the maid to bring in a glass of water 
and a napkin. When it was wetted, it turned a rich dark 
brown exactly as in Turner’s painting. 

When they were going away, Ruskin’s head gardener 
appeared with a beautiful bouquet, and apologised to 
Arthur Severn for its weight and having to carry it to the 
bus at Camberwell Green. On the way down he thought 
over the pleasant visit, the charming kindness of the 
Professor, the beautiful kindness—and he remembered 
sighing ‘‘ how I should like to know that great man better ”’ 
—never dreaming that he would know his ward and marry 
her years after. 

Mrs. Arthur Severn, Joanna Agnew, lived at Wigtown, 
in South-west Scotland. One evening, when Severn was 
twenty-three, he was at a party at George Richmond’s, 
and saw a charming girl playing the piano. At the end 
of the private theatricals, he ventured to go and thank 
her, unintroduced as he was. Then he took care to help 
her to her carriage when it was announced. Severn asked 
her where she lived. ‘‘ Oh, at Denmark Hill.” ‘‘ But I 
know the Ruskins at Denmark Hill,” said Severn. ‘‘ And 
I live with them,” this young lady replied. He then and 
there made up his mind that he must lose no time in 


Mr. Arthur Severn 
in his garden. 
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seeing Ruskin again; and so it occurred to him that he 
might go and see Mr. Ruskin, and ask him about clouds. 
He felt that the young lady might be peeping out some- 
where. George Richmond’s sister, when Miss Joanna 
told him that Arthur Severn had been to see Ruskin to 
ask him about clouds, replied, “‘ Fiddlesticks, my dear ; 
he came to talk to you!’ Severn was ushered into 
Ruskin’s room, and admired tremendously the Turners, 
which were a magnificent sight, blazing from the walls. 
They were the finest collection anywhere except at Farnley 
Hall, which belonged to the Farnlies. Ruskin took 
Severn’s arm, and said: ‘‘ Well, Arthur, what can I say 
to you about clouds ?’”’ Just then Miss Agnew appeared. 

When the Severns were living with Ruskin at Brantwood, 
they found him very easy to rub the wrong way. He 
was very dictatorial. Ruskin used to go down to break- 
fast at nine-thirty, having written two or three sheets of 
foolscap, and was very anxious to read out to them what 
he had written. He was very bored at Severn cracking 
his toast. Between eleven and twelve Ruskin would go 
out to the grounds and chop down trees, and bind up the 
faggots. In the afternoon they used to drive, and “ it 
was a treat to go out with Ruskin,” said Mr. Severn. He 
knew all the best walks in the district and all the best 
places to drive to. Dinner in the evening was his great 
meal. After dinner he expected Mrs. Severn to sing to 
him. Then they had chess and Ruskin was good at it, 
and used to beat Severn. Sometimes, after a long struggle, 
Ruskin would say: ‘I don’t see any good in this,” and 
give up. If the position became difficult, Ruskin would 
get a piece of paper and record the game so that they could 
play again if they liked it. 

I asked Mr. Severn about some of the famous guests 
entertained by Ruskin at Brantwood. I asked which 
guest was the most popular. Mr. Severn replied ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin, I think.’ Ruskin hated the Darwinian theory, 
but Severn thinks that Darwin was one of the most liked 
guests whom they had ever had at Brantwood. When 
Darwin first came, Severn thought he had better go and 
see how he and Ruskin were getting on, and found them 
perfectly happy, talking about the eyes on a peacock’s 
tail. Darwin was so good in telling the Professor only 
those things which interested him. 

Another popular guest was Coventry Patmore. Mr. 
Severn said that Ruskin liked him, and he was very well 


liked by all at Brantwood. Ruskin and Patmore talked 
of mesmerism one evening at dinner, and Mr. Burgess, 
Ruskin’s young secretary, was very scornful of the whole 
thing; in fact Burgess was really rather rude. In the 
drawing-room after dinner, Ruskin having gone to his 
study, Coventry Patmore started putting Burgess into a 
trance. Burgess perhaps had had some of Ruskin’s good 
wine, and in two or three seconds he had become insensible. 
Mrs. Severn was genuinely frightened and bade Patmore 
call to Burgess again. ‘‘ Do get him out of it, if you can,” 
she said. They were frightened lest Ruskin should come 


-in; he would have been so angry. Patmore certainly 


had the power, for having made Burgess insensible, with 
the same gesticulations he brought him to again. Burgess 
looked deathly when he regained consciousness, but when 
he had had half a cup of hot tea he went straight to bed. 

Severn knew Swinburne very well. They were both 
members of the Arts Club. On one occasion Swinburne 
came down to the hall of the club the worse for liquor and 
seeing four tall hats on the pegs—it was in the days when all 
gentlemen wore them—he tried them on one after the other, 
only to find that none of them fitted, and he let them all fall 
on the floor. He became extremely abusive and cursed 
the hall porter—a red-nosed old warrior—who came in 
at that juncture. Finally Swinburne, in an ungovernable 
fury, did a war dance on all the four top hats and reduced 
them to concertina-like shapes. The hall porter at length 
interrupted Swinburne by saying soothingly: ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Swinburne, if I remember rightly, you had no hat when 
you arrived this evening!’’ Nor had he. So annoyed 
were the respective owners of the four top hats when 
they discovered what Swinburne had been doing, that 
they complained to the secretary of the club, and he was 
asked to resign in consequence. 

Mr. Severn lost his devoted wife in 1924. I treasure 
a letter from her thanking me for a report which I sent 
her of Mr. Severn’s appearance at the City Temple in 1922 
as a lecturer and for a photograph of Brantwood which 
I took when I was there and which Mrs. Severn admired. 
Mrs. Severn also gave me what is to me a very precious 
little memento of her and of John Ruskin. It is a proof 
of chapter three of ‘‘ Preterita,’’ entitled ‘‘ L’Esterelle,”’ 
and on the top of it in Ruskin’s own hand is written, 
“* Joanie’s own copy with her Di Pa’s grateful love. Brant- 
wood. 15th May, 1889.” 


Contemporary Foreign Writers 


MRS. NINI ROLL ANKER 
By L. Aas 


The novel has always been the literary form in which 
women have reached the front rank. It is not necessary 
to mention the great names of the past— 
they are known by all students and _, 
readers of literature. At the present | 
time it is also in the art of fiction that 
women excel. Neither in the drama, 
nor in verse or essay is feminine literary 
genius flourishing as it does in the novel, 
the scope and function of which seems 
quite peculiarly to suit. the nature of 
woman, her artistic vision and her 
general criticism of life. In England 
and America the work of women in 
fiction to-day is quite amazing, and 
some of the most famous Continental 
novelists belong to the ‘‘ weak sex.” 
Selma Lagerléf, Grazia Deledda, Sigrid 
Undset have obtained the Nobel Prize 
for literature in the capacity of 
novelists. 

Mrs. Nini Roll Anker has written 
several good plays and many short 
stories, but it is chiefly as a novelist she 


has attained a very prominent place in Norwegian letters. 
Mrs. Undset, of course, is the queen of the contemporary 
Norwegian novel. Mrs. Anker has not 
got such an international reputation, 
and her works have not been so exten- 
sively translated. In her own country, 
however, she is deservedly highly appre- 
ciated for her intellectual honesty and 
courage, her artistic taste and good work- 
manship, her inborn love of truth and 
realistic insight. As a creator of 
characters she has the power of making 
living men and women of interesting 
personality and humanity. We often 
find general reflections in her work, and 
she never shirks from taking a defined 
attitude towards important problems of 
the time, but her main concern is with 
the art of creation and picturing life 
with a most intimate revelation of its 
‘pathos and humour. 

oe Mrs. Anker belongs to an old family 


Nini Roll aly of high officials. Her father was a dis- 
17 years old. © 


tinguished cabinet minister and judge 
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of the Supreme Court of Norway. Before he settled in 
the capital, he was the district judge for Romsdalen—one 
of the most beautiful parts of the country. In the little 
town of Molde, famous for its panorama of grand mountain 
scenery, Mrs. Nini Roll Anker was born in 1873. Her 
childhood she passed at Molde and the old city of Trondhjem 
which she has described with engaging charm in some of 
her best novels. Later on, her marriage brought her in 
contact with the many connections of the Anker family. 
She got to know intimately life and nature in the province 
as well as Norwegian society of the capital. With her 
liberal mind and fearless desire to know the truth without 
shrinking from any facts or upholding any hypocrisies, she 
has been able to study social conditions from different 
points of view. Many travels too have broadened her out- 
look; she is certainly one of the most solidly cultured 
writers of our literature to-day. 

Mrs. Anker’s first book was published under a pseudonym 
in 1898. It is a rather entertaining story, written with 
considerable humour. The young author’s technique 
however is not very competent, and the conflict of the 
story is told without dramatic concentration. Now this 
first attempt has been completely forgotten. 

The real debut came several years later, in 1906, when 
“Little Ann and Others” appeared. In the meantime 
Mrs. Anker had read much and written articles and reviews 
for the press. She had become a more mature writer with 
a better style and clearer form of expression. ‘“‘ Little Ann 
and Others ”’ is a book of short stories, telling us about the 
lives of poor people, factory girls, servant maids and families 
of the working class. Mrs. Anker certainly knows some- 
thing about the frame of mind of the poor. 
had never been restricted by the limits of the beautiful 
view from the windows of a great mansion. She had seen 
something of the sordidness of the back streets, and her 
educational work among the factory girls of Tistedalen in 
the east of Norway had given her many experiences and 
impressions. It is not the social problem, however, which 
she is expounding in her stories. She is much more in- 
terested in the soul of her characters and tells us with pity 
and humour of their sorrows and disappointments, ambitions 
and pride. 

Much notice the book did not attract, and three years 
passed before Mrs. Anker published a new volume—this 
time an important novel, ‘‘ Benedicte Stendal” (1909). 
It was written in the diary form, earlier used by Knut 
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Mrs. Nini Roll Anker in her study. 


Her outlook - 


Hamsun and Sigrid Undset in her debut book (‘ Mrs. 
Marta Oulie”’), probably influenced by the Russian 
masters. The book (in its original form, which has been 
changed in a later edition) is rather shapeless, but the 
story it tells is extremely interesting both as a novel of 
character and as a description of the conflict between the 
old conservative class of Norwegian officials and people 
from different other parts of society. It is very Norwegian 
both in its description of characters and its conflict, 
and it reveals a peculiar charm and strong genuine feeling. 
In her next book, “‘ Per Haukeberg ”’ (1910), the tone is very 
different. Mrs. Anker has here achieved very rare qualities 
of style and concentration. She has got a remarkable 
aptness in turning a phrase; her sense of proportion 
and technique are much more certain. She has in fact 
composed her new novel with such a firm hand that 
the critics started to speak of an essentially ‘‘ masculine 
art.” 

In “Per Haukeberg”’ we have Mrs. Anker’s humour 
and irony at their best. In the next work there is not 
so much humour as pity and compassion. It is a collection 
of stories called ‘‘ Defenceless.’’ In the same year (1912) 
appeared Mrs. Undset’s “‘ Poor Souls,”’ and the likeness 
and difference between the two prominent novelists were 
of course noticed and explained by their critics. Both 
wrote about humble, lonely and subdued people, and 
both have a keen sense of reality. In the stories of 
Mrs. Undset, however, the tone is more bitter and sharp 
than the quiet charm of Mrs. Anker’s manner in “ Defence- 
less.” Only in the story of a “ Plume” there is sharp 
satire. 

After a few years’ silence Mrs. Anker published a new 
novel in 1915. It was ‘‘ The Weak Sex,” a large volume 
in its first edition, but later on shortened and condensed 
considerably, so that it now has got a better structure and 
firmer composition. It is in many ways Mrs. Anker’s 
chief work and certainly one of her finest and most pro- 
found studies of a woman’s soul—a book full of compassion 
and sweetness and comprehensive understanding. 

It has been suggested that Mrs. Anker has tried to do 
too much in this big work with its tragic story of a woman’s 
fate, its attack on the gloomy protestantism of the 
Norwegian Church ‘and its reckoning with the mistakes of 
feminism, when it seems to forget the immense importance 
of motherhood and love. Has the enterprise been too 
bold to succeed ? I do not think so—‘ The Weak Sex ”’ 
is a very impressing and convincing book, but I quite 
admit that Mrs. Anker’s next work, ‘“‘ Mrs. Castrup’s 
Daughter ” (1918), is “‘ better made” as a novel. In the 
affecting story of Veronica Maiman, the heroine of “‘ The 
Weak Sex,”’ there seems to be a warm breath from the great 
pity of the Russian novel. In “‘ Mrs. Castrup’s Daughter ” 
we have rather the cool atmosphere of the French school. 
Nothing is left out of Veronica’s idealism. In an almost 
faultless form we here get a picture of the society of the 
moneyed class in a Norwegian town. 

Norway has no nobility. For several generations its 
real rulers were the members of the class of officials. After 
the victory of the great radical leader, Johan Sverdrup, in 
1884 the power of the official class was broken and has 
never been recovered. Our advanced authors, for instance 
the admired novelist Alexander Kielland, were much 
applauded when they denounced the old rulers. Already 
in the nineties and later on in our own century, however, 
the reaction against the underrating of the historical 
mission of the class of officials has been very explicit, and 
Norwegian literature has loved to describe the old homes, 
manners and sentiments of the officials of the earlier 
generations. 

Mrs. Anker, of course, has quite conspicuous capacities 
for telling us about the culture and spirit of the old families. 
Memories and impressions from her own girlhood days 
and the traditions of her own circle helped her to under- 
stand so well the historical foundation of the trilogy she 
began to write after the War. In ‘‘ The House of the 
Seaward Street ’’ (1923) she tells about the Stampe family, 
giving us a charming description of the city of Trondhjem 
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in’the forties of the last century. It is one of a, 
her most delightful books, full of the colour of [™ 
the past, excellent in its character drawing—a - "ae 
good story of the old school, with dramatic a : 

_ episodes and a happy ending. In “ The Home an oom 
of the County Prefect’ (1925) we come down : 
to a later period and other surroundings. The 
novel tells about Adam Stampe, the county pre- 
fect, and his family at the time of the great 
political strife of the eighties, affecting severely 
even a quiet place like the town of Molde. 

In “ Under the Sloping Roof ’”’ (1927) we meet 
some of the descendants of the Stampe family, 
but the time has long since passed when the 
class of officials was a power in the land. We 
are here in Oslo during the Great War, and the 
atmosphere is not very pleasant to breathe"! It 
is the time of wild speculation and loose business 
principles, an El Dorado for money makers. 
All this Mrs. Anker has described very well, 
but among the many characters of the book it 
is in fact only the crippled solicitor Stampe who 
retains our interest and deep sympathy—a true 
exponent of the upright honesty of the old 
families. 

The scope of this essay does not allow me to 
write about the plays of Mrs. Anker. Some of 
them—especially The Church ”’ (1921) and “‘ The 
Comedy ”’ (1923)—have been performed with 
great success by our “‘ National Theatre.” 

When this is written Mrs. Anker’s last novel The garden to Mre. Anker’s home, 
is still The Prize Work” (1929). Recently it 
has been revealed that not less than three books 
published under the pseudonym Kaare P. (generally small provincial town and the doctor’s home could hardly 


supposed to be some male writer of the younger generation) have been done better. Its form is excellent. ‘‘ Not 
must be attributed to the pen of Mrs. Anker. One of her width, but intensity is the essence of art,’’ says Oscar 
best books, written in a style of harmonious Norwegian Wilde. Mrs. Anker has often written on broader lines, but 


prose. It is the beautifully told love story of Doctor seldom with more intensity, This novel is surely a fine 
Liegaard and his second wife. The description of the work of art. 


KNUT HAMSUN’S LATEST NOVEL liar and a gorgeous boaster. How many strings he had 


to his bow! Locke’s beloved hero is literary and almost 


“ Vagabonds.” By Knut Hamsun. limited in comparison. 
8s. 6d. (Cassell.) The material Hamsun has had in his hands has been 
almost too rich. Handled by others it would have made 
Knut Hamsun has not been hurried in ‘‘ Vagabonds.” several novels, and only those with real leisure can appre- 
In the beginning it gives the impression of having been ciate this very long book. And when the reader lays it 
written at a leisure almost too generous. And the trans- down, he finds to his astonishment that it was really only 
lation seems laborious. One cannot help feeling that it the surroundings that differed—most of what happens > 
is always better to let dialect be rendered in simple and could have happened in any country and at any time. 
sober English than to attempt to create an artificial one. M. B. 


But if the reader has the time to go slowly and take things 
as they come, he will get his reward. The style and the ies 
translation begin to fit one another. And the multitude 
of characters he meets with will begin to sort itself out 


THE MOCKING STAR. By Michael Maurice. 7s. 6d. net. 


ina fascinating way. (Sampson Low.) 

Maybe one truly great book is quite enough to ask ; ; 
even from a Nobel prize winner. In ‘ Vagabonds,” This is a simple but poignant story dealing with the 
Hamsun does not attempt to match the “ Growth of the oldest,of themes—the vanity of human wishes. The son . 
Soil,"* a book of almost Biblical grandeur. But it can of a petty shopkeeper in a provincial town, and compelled 
still be seen that it is wrought by the same hand; there by circumstances to abandon all his hopes of a scholar’s 
is so much of the same love and warmth and understanding. life, George Dye made it the passion of his life to secure for 4 
This time it is not the life of one sole family we are tracing, his own son what fate had denied himself. To this end he 
but we are given the story of a whole village—a small burdened himself with heavy insurances for his child’s 
fishing village on the coast of Norway at a time when education, and condemned both himself and his willing 
Norway was far poorer than she is now. Many families wife to a somewhat bleak and pleasureless existence. 
and many figures flicker past us, and the whole is vast, Their son, Rupert, in all respects but one grew up to justify 


kaleidoscopic and almost bewildering. Many only drifted his parents’ self-denial, but he had none of his father’s 
into vagabondism, many had it thrust upon them, and of idealism and aimed at nothing higher than to get rich 
these was Edevart, so essentially fine and steadfast. But quickly and enjoy the good things of life. The book 
Lovisa Margreta, easygoing, warm-hearted and utterly closes with a somewhat haunting picture of George Dye, 
lovable, had the makings of the true vagabond, and above now a widower, left alone with his memories and his 
all August. August is more than a head taller than all shattered hopes, but steadfastly refusing all temptations 
the others, the most vital figure in the book, a princely to abandon his old ideals. 
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DANIEL DEFOE, FATHER OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


By Francis Watson 


(Daniel Defoe died on April 26th, 1731) 


¢ the words of Leslie Stephen, words which crystal- 

lise the comments of scores of other critics, Daniel 
Defoe ‘“‘had the most amazing talent on record for 
telling lies.’’ It may seem a little uncharitable to point 
to this gift as the one which made Defoe the first English 
journalist, but it is more than a piece of facile cynicism. 
The “talent for telling lies’? embraces, in Defoe, a 
number of remarkable accomplishments. He had what 
a modern journalist might call a ‘‘ nose for a story ”’ ; 
he had a sure touch for the 
selection, rejection, elabora- 
tion and invention of cir- 
cumstantial detail; he had 
an imagination so vividly 
accurate as to conceal the- 
fact that it was imagination, 
and his prose style, ancestor 
of all that is best in English 
journalism to-day, carried 
with it a truly astounding 
quality of conviction. 

In these days the telegraph 
and the highly organised 
news agency seldom leave a 
newspaper with the necessity 
of pure invention, but the 
demand for a “story” 
frequently means the ex- 
pansion of a two-line message 
into a column of more or 
less credible and edible news. 
Two hundred years ago com- 
munications were less swift 


as broad statements, but used judiciously it invariably 
lulls the spirit of inquiry with the reflection that ‘‘ after 
all, why should he have troubled to invent that?” 
Defoe’s circumstantial detail is all of this kind. It 
conveys the impression of a selection from a wealth of 
accredited information of those items which will interest 
the reader and illuminate the story. Almost any 
passage chosen at random will serve to illustrate the 
success of this method. Here is one from ‘“‘ Roxana”’ : 
“In the morning my Quaker landlady came and 
visited us before we were up, and made us eat cakes and 
drink chocolate in bed, and 
then left us again, and bid 
us take a nap upon it, which 
I believe we did.” 


All Defoe’s stories, classed 
under fiction in the libraries, 
were given out by him as 
truth, even ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,”” which he described 
as an allegory of his own 
life, and many of the details 
of which have been shown 
to have an autobiographical 
connection. “‘ The world is 
so taken up of late with 
novels and romances,” is 
the complaint in the preface 
to ‘‘ Moll Flanders,’ and 
Defoe loses no opportunity 
of castigating the authors of 
pretty and romantic tales. 
The ‘‘ Journal of the Plague 
Year”’ the author published 
as no less authentic than his 


and reliable, the public & Cie >) series of picaresque novels, 
equally gullible, and Defoe’s »- ig though at the time of the 
“lies so extraordinarily <audamr et A get | events of which he, as the 
well founded on actuality 2 


that the most famous of them 

is one of the world’s best- 

sellers. There was a very definite demand for news, as 
there is to-day. The difference lies in the fact that that 
demand had to be supplied in ways less open to investiga- 
tion than the present Press competition allows. 

“We had no such things,’’ observes Defoe at the 
beginning of the “ Journal of the Plague Year,’ “as 
printed newspapers in those days (1664) to spread 
rumours and reports of things, and to improve them 
by the invention of men, as I have lived to see practised 
since . . . so that things did not spread instantly over 
the whole nation, as they do now.” He is here speak- 
ing through the mouth of a merchant, but his own 
view of the function of a newspaper is clearly seen, and 
what the merchant had “lived to >ee” Defoe had 
actually put into practice. 

The art of lying convincingly, or of “‘ improving by 
the invention of men,” which Defoe brought to perfec- 
tion, is founded mainly upon a very careful attention 
to detail. Detail too elaborate may appear as false 


merchant, is the eyewitness, 
Defoe was five years old. 
Again, “The Storm,” a 
vivid description of the disastrous tempest of Novem- 
ber 27th, 1703, was written within the sheltering 
walls of Newgate Prison. It is as if a star reporter, 
having been prevented by some accident from witnessing 
an important occurrence, had collected what data he 
could, provided the rest from the resources of a trained 
imagination, and produced his account without a word 
to the editor of his misadventure. 

Defoe’s aims and methods, combined with his original 
talent, resulted in the formation of a prose style which 
was intended simply to be convincing and saleable, but 
which in the event reached a point of literary perfection 
that has been freely admired and eagerly striven after 
by later writers. Its distinguishing feature, simplicity, 
is arrived at by a constant refusal, worthy the emula- 
tion of every journalist, either to moralise or to romanti- 
cise. ‘‘ I am not to preach, but to relate,” says Roxana 
when she finds herself making generalisations from her 
own experience, and though there is a moral—perhaps 
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inserted to placate the public, but a moral all the same— 
to be drawn from these tales of crime and punishment 
and tardy repentance, the reader is left to draw them 
for himself. The author is content to record the facts, 
and to record them with a direct beauty of phrase which 
makes one return to these simple novels long after the 
politely emotional digressions of Richardson are aban- 
doned as tiresome and unreal. Mr. W. H. Davies, 
with the enthusiasm of a highly subjective poet, feels 
in “ Moll Flanders” “‘ the beat of a human heart all 
the time,’’ and regards Defoe as dealing, outside his 
political works, ‘‘ with human character and little 
else.” But it is Mr. Davies’s own heart that is beat- 
ing so strongly, and it was human experience which 
interested Defoe. The fact that his work can give 
this impression of life and character is only one more 
tribute to the effect of his masterly restraint. It is not 
apparent that Defoe’s work had any immediate effect 
upon English literary style, and indeed many critics, 
while praising it for its elemental excellence, have been 
inclined to discount altogether its value for 
later generations of writers. The fact remains 
that Defoe is rightly regarded outside his own 
country as embodying those virtues which are 
held to be typical of English men of letters, 
and that Crusoe himself has been a worthy 
ambassador of England. 

It is tempting to enlarge upon the endless 
fascination of Defoe’s style, but style alone 
does not make the journalist, and it is not 
merely by virtue of a direct and telling 
method of communication that Defoe takes 
his place as the father of modern English 
journalism. Consider, for example, the range 
of subjects which he treated, not superficially 
but with an insight that may have been, and 
often was, founded upon second-hand infor- 
mation, but was none the worse for that. 

The leader-writers of the great modern 
dailies are required to have a wide knowledge 
of affairs, but at least they have more or less 
limited departments in which to work. The 


political correspondent is not expected to 
review the findings of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, nor the musical critic to discuss the 
case for the wider wicket. Even Mr. James 
Douglas points his readers to heaven by 
roads which may seem to the uninitiated to 
be diverse but which all traverse one cir- 
cumscribed area of thought. But in Defoe’s 
two hundred and fifty-four works there are 
models for every specialist on every paper. 
He writes with equal vigour on religion, 
politics of every shade, law, trade and in- 
dustry, medicine, travel, painting, manners, 
domestic affairs, wonders natural and super- 
natural, the Devil, and crime in all its 
aspects. For after all our tastes in news 
have not changed very much in the last two 
centuries. Defoe’s public revelled in scaffold 
confessions, and to-day murders and appeals 
and the exploits of gangsters are a sure 
draw ; and one can well imagine the inde- 
fatigable Daniel sitting down, in a later age, 
to treat of typewriters and cosmetics and skirts short 
and long. The author of “‘ The Memoirs of a Cavalier ”’ 
would be equally at his ease in an article on Mussolini 
or Al Capone, and little is now written on Free 
Trade and Reparations and Miss 1931 the essentials of 
which could not be found in one or other of Defoe’s 
pamphlets. 

One other characteristic singles Defoe out as that 
combination of politician, traveller, student, business 
man and rogue that is the ideal journalist—his instinc- 
tive knowledge of his public. Few writers have shown 
a more complete mastery of the art of running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds, of disarming the 
criticisms of the prudish while ministering to the tastes 
of the excitable. The preface to ‘‘ Moll Flanders”’ is 
the famous and most striking instance of this skill. 
“ There is not,” as the author proudly asserts, “‘ a wicked 
action in any part of it, but is first and last rendered 
unhappy and unfortunate; there is not a superlative 
villain brought upon the stage, but either he is brought 


Defoe in the pillory. 
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to an unhappy end, or brought to be a penitent ; there 
is not an ill thing mentioned but it is condemned even 
in the relation, nor a virtuous, just thing but it carries 
its praise along with it.’’ And yet, “ to give the history 
of a wicked life repented of, necessarily requires that 
the wicked part should be made as wicked as the real 
history of it will bear, to illustrate and give a beauty to 
the penitent part, which is certainly the best and 
brightest, if related with equal spirit and life.” 

And what modern writer, setting out conscientiously 
to study his potential readers with the idea of producing 
a best-seller, could ever hope to succeed as Defoe suc- 
ceeded in “‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’—a book so perfect in 
style and taste that to-day the same unvarnished and 
unexpurgated edition gives delight to the scholar in 
his library and the child who has just learned to 
read ? 

It is not sufficient to enumerate the qualities that 
fitted Defoe to be a journalist without some reference, 
however slight, however slavishly biographical, to his 
practical work in this field. He was connected during 
his career with a dozen or more periodicals, his own 
Review, which he conducted for nine years, contain- 
ing some of his ablest prose. In 1716, three years after 
the decease of the Review, appeared the monthly 
Mercurius Politicus, and in the same year he began 
regular work for Dormer’s News-Letter, which circulated 
I believe in manuscript. (Full information regarding 


all these “‘ Fliegende Blatter ”’ will be found in the large 
biographies of Defoe.) There were Mist’s Journal 
and its successor, Fog’s Journal (weekly), the Flying 
Post and Medley (thrice a week), the Edinburgh Courant, 
which he took over in 1711, the Whitehall Evening Post, 
which he founded a few years later, Applebee’s Journal, 
perhaps the nearest of them all to the modern news- 
paper—research will reveal that Defoe, faithful always 
to certain broad principles of his own, could adapt his 
tone perfectly to that of the periodical for which he 
was writing. 

And finally let us leave Defoe in a truly journalistic 
setting. The date is somewhere about Christmas, 1711, 
the scene the elegant Queen Anne drawing-room of 
Mrs. Damaris Daniel’s house in St. James’s Square, 
Bristol. Defoe has made a special visit to the West to 
meet the man to whom he has just been introduced, a 
man whose singular story is on everybody’s lips and 
whose name is Alexander Selkirk. Selkirk, released 
from silence and solitude, is a ready speaker. Defoe 
knows how to be a good listener. And when the 
interview is at an end Defoe returns to London with a 
bag full of papers such as Mr. W. R. Hearst would barter 
his castle in Wales for. 

Years of silence elapse, and on April 25th, 1719, 
W. Taylor issues at “‘ The Ship” in Paternoster Row, 
“The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner.” 


Poets’ 


RALPH HODGSON 


Ralph Hodgson has now come into his own, his lines 
are so widely quoted and his angle of thought so highly con- 
sidered that it seems impossible to realise how absolutely 
urfKnown he was about twenty years ago when I first 
met him and had the privilege of reading many of his 
then unpublished poems. As far as I know the first poem 
that put him amongst the poets to be counted was one | 
have never seen included in any anthology or collection 
of his works, partly probably on account of its great 
length and also on account of its inequality both in con- 
ception and execution. It came out in The Saturday 
Review—where many other of his poems were published 
later on—in September, 1910, and is called ‘“‘ To Deck a 
Woman.” In a letter written about it in 1914, he says: 
““ The verses you quote from ‘ To Deck a Woman’ remain 
I think the best I have written. As a whole it is a long 
and unequal poem, but I feel those lines and lyrics will 
stand.’’ These are the nine introductory stanzas : 


“TIT know a place of summer doves 
Rapt lizards in its alleys lie, 
And mostly there a linnet loves 
To mend a wanting melody. 


*“*No men talk there; no pit or gin 
Trips Beauty on that sunny hill ; 
Its voice is ever gracious din 
Of bee and song bird never still, 


* And anthem yet from other quires : 
The muffled diapason gushed 
From lips occult and privy lyres 
And pipes of Eden never hushed— 


“The pipes and lyres and lips that are 
In sods and bubbles, stones and trees 
And flying seeds from woodlands far, 
Artd wandering airs and essences. 


Corner 


By Maud Slessor 


“Within, about, above, below, 
Sprites elemental, Night and Day, 
And winds and thunders, frost and snow, 
And wild things only know their way. 


“And there I seek like any bee, 
When skies are kind or do no wrong, 
Such sweets as I may gather me 
Soothe charities of hue and song. 


“There, late, a linnet dipped; I saw 
Him smooth his rimpled smock and then 
The pathos of his eager straw 
Got me the words I give my pen: 


“One melody, one lustre lost, 
One loveliness of Earth at end— 
Not Heaven deflowered of all its host 
Were deeper wound or worse to mend. 


“And there mine edge of sense fell blunt, 
Such poppy in the sun it found; 
Of Beauty winging as she wont 
I saw no more, nor heard a sound.” 


This is the lyric he considers as likely to stand, descrip- 
tive of the Eden of flowers and birds and wild things 
before the arrival of man, the hunter. 

One finds in his poems something very like the Francis- 
can comradeship with inanimate things, as in his famous 
two-lined verse—close packed with thought as a Chinese 
couplet : 

“God loves an idle rainbow 
No less than labouring seas.” 


Never was there a less self-conscious writer, with less 
pose or poise, his love of trees, skies, flowers, beasts and 
insects being part of his very being. Each dawn, each 
blossom, each bird note was to him fresh from the Creator, 
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and the open-eyed way he looked at all the ever-recurring 


marvels of every day and season was Blake-like in its - 


simplicity and sincerity. 

And that this observation was always first-hand I can 
vouch for, as for many years he was a neighbour of ours 
in Great Bookham, Surrey, and recollections of walks and 
talks with Mr. Hodgson are amongst my most treasured 
memories. To saunter with him down a country lane or 
over Bookham Common was like reading an unknown 
language with a crib. What was clouded became clear. 
What was unnoticed became paramount. His knowledge 
of the comings and goings of the birds was remarkable, 
and in a rather naive and charming way he took it for 
granted that other people were as much interested in their 
doings as he. In a letter written in April, 1914, when he 
had left the country and was living in London, he says : 


“Try to be sketching on the Common near the railway 
bridge this week—blackcaps will be there about the 23rd 
and 24th.” 


In another letter he says : 


‘I know just what birds are in your garden now and would 
give a great deal to be there to hear them. You will be 
interested to hear that I heard and saw both a willow warbler 
and a garden warbler in a back garden in Chelsea, and to-day 
high up in the sky crossing over from St. James’s Park to 
Hyde Park a kestrell.” 


Like all really great poets he is terse—to a fault occasionally 
—and packs his greatest thoughts into the smallest compass, 


couching them more often than not in the characteristic 


and beautiful, typically English vocabulary of the Bible. 

Ralph Hodgson’s output since about 1918 has been 
noticeably small, and since his leaving England for Japan 
almost vi/. Also my friendship dates back to many years 
ago. My most vivid recollection of him, his personality I 
mean, is an uncouth, untidy man with strange blazing 
eyes and a shock of hair, invariably escorted on his walks 
abroad by a retinue of six or seven huge bull terriers, who 
like their master were less fierce than they looked. He 
was very fond though ignorant of music and pictures and 
was a rapt listener to Bach and Haydn. 

If to be a great poet is to be one who combines lofty and 
intricate thought with simple and melodious language 
understood by the multitude and esteemed by the edu- 
cated, one who understands the harmonies wrought by 
interchange of vowel sounds and the chords created by 
the clash of consonants; one whose metre and rhymes 
ring true and unforced, making delicate music even to the 
untrained ear, and one whose output never outbalances 
his power of concentration, then I feel that Ralph Hodgson, 
even if he has apparently unsaddled Pegasus somewhat 
early, has ridden a good race and finished in the small 
company of great poets. 


GARDENER, GENTLEMAN—AND POET 


** Abraham Cowley.”’ By Arthur H. Nethercote. 12s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

What manner of man was Abraham Cowley ? Except 
for his poems and essays, the memoir by his friend Sprat, 
and Samuel Johnson’s unkindly survey, we have had 
nothing and no one to tell us. 

To Charles Lamb the name Cowley had as sweet a 
relish and carried in the mention as fragrant a perfume 
as the names of Marlowe, Drayton and Drummond of 
Hawthornden. To us his name has rather wry associa- 
tions, something of the harshness of ‘‘ hard’”’ water. He 
has become almost disembodied as a hyphen between two 
ages, a convenience for historians of literature between 
Donne and Dryden. Samuel Johnson licked a sticky label 
‘Metaphysical’ and stuck it on to him, but it cannot be 
said that his first biographer has been altogether as suc- 
cessful as he would wish in tearing it off. 

“Cowley is more interesting as an individual, as a 
personality, than as a _ representative ‘ Metaphysical 
writer.’’’ Very true, but Mr. Nethercote, with the 
American schoiar’s thoroughness, does his best to conceal 
his contention under a paraphernalia of tedious details, 
not always well co-ordinated. ‘Perhaps as Cowley’s first 
biographer he can be pardoned, or even applauded. The 
details had to be stored somewhere. 

Yet how does Cowley the man, and not the luggage 
label, wriggle his way (to continue with railway stations) 
out of Mr. Nethercote’s overcrowded cloak-room? <A 
scholar, a gentleman (Coleridge declared his prose style 
characteristic of him “ as a first-rate gentleman ’’), sensi- 
tive, modest in a time of blatant self-seeking, shy, one 
who “‘ discoursed very ill and with hesitation,’”” who loved 
gardens and friends rather than women (his love affairs 
seem very tenuous), who had faults of character, weakness, 
indecision and inconstancy to purpose and party. He 
does not seem to have been a “ whole” man, any more 
than he was a “ whole” poet. His vacillation between 
Royalist and Parliamentarian, his misty machinations and, 
when the Restoration came, his half-hearted, seemingly half- 
ashamed hunting for favours and preferment (particularly 
the Mastership of the Savoy) do not add to his stature. 

Yet Charles Lamb was not altogether perverse. What 
he was after of course was.“ the language of his heart,” 
on which Pope so accurately fixed as Cowley’s one great 
merit. His essays, his poem ‘‘ The Wish” (and one or 
two more), his friendship with Evelyn, their common 
enthusiasm for botany and gardening, his farm at Chertsey 
—in these all Cowley’s fragrance is collected. And Lamb 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


—who can doubt it ?—had a congenial liking for all the 
quaintness in hira, for ‘‘ A. Couleii Plantarum Libri Duo,” 
in which medicinal herbs deliver dialogues and all the 
herbs useful for childbirth in the Oxford physic garden 
hold a gynecological debate. 

Mr. Nethercote (who is a better scholar than biographer) 
does not bring out this gentler side of Cowley as clearly as he 
should. His book lacks grace, and in so much it does Cowley 
an injustice, leaving him, if the word “ metaphysical ”’ is partly 
rubbed off, almost a label still, pretty thin when glanced at 
edgeways. Yet, if you search for him, the three-dimensional 
Cowley is here, good and—not bad, but ineffectual. 

From all the evidence you can equally understand the 
man divided in himself, who could see the good of both 
sides, king and Cromwell, who could excuse himself for his 
failures by complaining that ‘“‘a warlike, various and a 
tragical age is best to write of, but worst to write in,’’ and the 
poet who held that the best poetry comes when the soul is 
“filled with bright and delightful ideas,’’ and who could, in 
the rare moments when he was in the necessary ‘“‘ good 
humour,” write such verses as this in his “‘ Hymn to Light ”’ : 

““A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’st ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
The virgin lilies in their white 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light.” 
Or in “‘ The Wish ”’ : 
““ Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have! 
And a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too ! 
And since Love ne’er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me!” 
But how rarely he could do it! How seldom (if ever) 
he wrote a perfect poem! In “ The Wish,” in the fine 
sonorous lament for his friend Hervey, in ‘‘ The Hymn,” and 
in nearly all his best verse there are imperfections. ‘“‘ Hard ”’ 
water may be water, but it has many impurities ; and much 
visible sediment was stirred up with them in Cowley. 

For a score of reasons he is worth knowing, for his 
garden fragrance (thin as it is beside Marvell’s), for the 
sincere, fragrant language of his heart, for his better verse 
of all kinds, for his very failures, for his amazing precocity, 
for his share in the birth of the Royal Society, for his 
position in the history of literature, and for the riddle of 
his lifetime’s estimation. But to read this book is to think 
Hazlitt as wrong in calling Cowley a great man, as he was 
undoubtedly right in denying him greatness as a poet. 
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AN ADELAIDE POET: Vernon Knowles in Three Dimensions 
By S. F. A. Coles 


In this fast-moving age, when literary reputations are 
so often founded on fiction and early success depends so 
largely on the capacity for self-advertisement, it is hardly 
cause for surprise that the devoted work in modern letters 
of so original, individual and conscientious a writer as 
Vernon Knowles should not yet have gained that wider 
recognition which is the inevitable if tardy reward of the 
single-hearted. A new voice in literature—if it be of the 
highest quality—is seldom recognised by the general reading 
public under a decade. But the poet’s problem is truly the 
problem of creation : not of profits and quick returns. He 
produces for the satisfaction of achieving the expression of 
his reactions to truth and beauty, and 
reward for the labours of lovecomes last. 

Mr. Knowles’s art is_ three- 
dimensional: Poetry, the source— 
Fantasy, the dream—the Novel, a 
courageous front to reality. The 
spirit of the poetry derives from the 
fount of his inspiration. His stanzas, 
it is plain to see, are written from the 
roots. He waits until the fruit of 
inward development and of experience 
hang in clusters from the sighful 
branches of his mind; and then the 
basket is filled. His short stories— 
those remarkable forays into the 
hidden world of his fancy—constitute 
his method of escape from the harsh 
realities of life into a magic realm of 
beauty and wonder of his own creat- 
ing. In his novels he takes his Muse 
in hand and confronts the tragic and 
prosaic facts of existence with bold- 
ness, shrinking from nothing in his 
endeavour to see life steadily and to 
see it whole: to comprehend and to 
interpret the best and the worst in 
human nature. And all his work 
enjoys distinction of form. 

In a sympathetic review of Mr. Knowles’s first volume 
of poems a West of England critic remarked that “‘ he was 
not the least among the sweet breasts in England to-day.” 
The truth and quiet force of this tribute are amply revealed 
in such a devoted passional to the heart of Beauty as this : 

1‘* Busily do I toil, 
Bent over the soil 
Of thought: making a path of words to you. 
Day spills his gold, 
Night spreads her spangled fold, 
And shows her tarrying in the globéd dew. 
The Seasons come, pause, fleetingly depart, 
The world feels wonder searching at its heart ; 
And slowly, slowly does my path extend.” 
. .. But the perfect sight—the ultimate realisation— 
for ever escapes him and in his momentary despair the poet 
seeks consolation in the thought of death: 
1“ Nothing within the grasp, 
Always things fleeting. 
Heart, when you flag, 
And still your beating, 
Perhaps it will fall out 
Death will be good: 


Swiftly will ebb away 
Vicissitude.”’ 


But if Vernon Knowles shares with the poets of the Greek 
Anthology that rare quality of preserved child-wonder 
and nature-worship, he also shared with them until he 
had worked through to the outside of things the tendency 


1 “ Poems.” 


2 “The Ripening Years.” 


Mr. Vernon Knowles. 


to abandon himself utterly to the mood of despondency— 
as in ‘“‘ Death, And Death’s Privy Partner, Earth”: 
O prodigal-handed world! Frail Love ! 
That ever such a thing should be— 
The bloom that falls from the blossomed bough 
Falls all unnoticed by the tree.” 

In his short stories the poet is on less contentious 
ground. With relief he finds himself free to soar through- 
out the starry world of his imagination. And what a 
remarkable world it is to be sure! where authors enter 
their manuscripts, where characters converse with tables 
and chairs, where the artist’s model replaces in actual fact 
the statueshe hasinadvertently broken: 
and the Young Man penetrates the 
secret ‘‘ House of Yesterdays ”’ in quest 
of his dead wife. In his first book of 
tales, “‘ The Street of Queer Houses,” 
the author placed himself among the 
modern masters of fantasy and of rich 
and beautiful prose. The two succeed- 
ing collections, ‘“‘Here and Other- 
where”’ and ‘Silver Nutmegs,”’ did 
not, in my opinion, quite sustain the 
note that made “ The Street of Queer 
Houses ”’ such a memorable first work, 
though they exhibit greater maturity of 
vision and a surer grasp of the medium. 
The first collection possessed a freshness 
of spirit that is not so immediately 
apprehensible in the later tales. Such 
powerful allegories, however, as ‘‘ The 
Road to Tolbrisa,’’ ‘‘ The Ladder ’’ and 
“ The Great Onion ” proved the marked 
advance the author had achieved in 
satirical narrative and in the conquest 
of poetical beauty in prose. 

In Mr. Knowles’s first full-length 
novel, ‘‘ Beads of Coloured Days,’’ the 
qualities that distinguished ‘‘ The 
Street of Queer Houses ’”’ shine in a 
different light. Here there is a certain measure of 
“‘ preciousness ’’ and easy cynicism that, if the inevitable 
attendant upon intellectual growth and therefore under- 
standable in a writer, who is essentially a poet, 
taking his first swim in the fretful waters of the 
English novel, acts to some disadvantage in the 
relationship between the novelist of serious purpose and 
his reader. 

Nevertheless, this first novel was a milestone in Mr. 
Knowles’s literary development, providing evidence, as it 
did, of dramatic force and fine constructive powers as then 
only superficially utilised. 

It is five years since the appearance of ‘‘ Beads of Coloured 
Days.’ During that period we have had from the author 
a second sheaf of poems, ‘“‘ The Ripening Years,’’ and the 
two books of tales already named. This spring a second 
novel, ‘‘ Pitiful Dust,”’ is to be published, which I have had 
the privilege of reading in proof. This work may well 
establish Mr. Knowles’s reputation. It is a courageous 
and moving story of a woman’s frustrated love, written 
in a kind of “‘ white prose,’”’ adorned with images and meta- 
phors that could have sprung only from the mind of a 
poet to whom beauty is as his own familiar friend. The 
characterisation is masterly; the dialogue is brilliantly 
done: the plot marches with the fateful inevitability of a 
Greek drama. I shall be surprised if this novel does not 
establish the writer’s reputation on a wider basis of popular 
recognition. 
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The Bookshelf 


“AS WE CAME THROUGH THE DESERT— By 


THUS IT WAS . . .”—The War Through French Eyes 


‘The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré.” Vol. IV. 
1915. Translated by Sir George Arthur. 21s. (Heine- 
mann.) 

““The Memoirs of Marshal Foch.” Translated by 
Col. T. Bentley Mott. 25s. (Heinemann.) 


“The old year with its tale of suffering and sorrow is 
past and gone, and in this—the new year—victory and 
peace are surely within view.” 

So wrote Raymond Poincaré : 
in his diary in 1915. He was Wee 
to be bitterly disillusioned. 
Sir George Arthur’s admirable 
translation of ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of Raymond Poincaré—Vol. IV, 
1915,” tells an unvarnished 
story of a year of decreasing, 
rather than increasing hope, of 
futile adventurings, of wasted 
assaults, of stupid political 
wrangles and of a carnage that 
caused Poincaré himself to 
write : 


Bin: 


** The methods of attack have 
been perfected; the artillery 
preparation is now very long 
and very careful. An intense 
bombardment blows up _ the 
enemy trenches and destroys 
any other defence, then, as soon 
as the guns cease our infantry 


assault the German lines, attack- Pr 

ing with the bayonet. But 
having secured their objective, 4 
the difficulty is to keep it 


under the murderous fire of 
the German guns to which our "A VF hin 

own guns must reply, and these ; 

bloody struggles, with all their cetes. 


desperate gallantry seem to 


result in very little gain uxt 
whether strategic or tactical. J 


To think of the sum of human i Ld 
energy in this life, half under- Yor lie 
ground, of our troops in those anyty 62 


trenches drenched with rain, 
carpeted with snow, knocked 
about by hand-grenades and 
bombs; in those—so-called— 
shelters without light or air, in 
those support trenches cruelly 
exposed to deadly fire, in the 
communication trenches constantly torn by shell, in the listen- 
ing posts, where the watcher at any moment may catch the 
first growl of a coming assault! How can we—who are sitting 
and eating and sleeping comfortably behind the lines—con- 
tinue to experience hours of apparent calm and quiet while 
thousands of our fellows are entrapped in that hell?” 

But the year went on—M. Poincaré drank “the in- 
evitable glass of champagne” with British generals ; 
grew more and more perturbed that the gilded staffs of 
all armies were so completely divorced from knowledge 
of what life in the line was like and what was really going 
on at the Front; supported a campaign in which he did 
not really believe, and which Joffre strongly denounced, 
because it allowed France to send an inconvenient general 
to a distant sideshow and so placate the political Left 
Wing; met Lloyd George and shrewdly summed him up 
as a man of extraordinary mental agility ‘‘ anxious to 
fascinate us,’’ but somewhat shallow below his parade of 
energy—one almost sees at this point Poincaré as the man 


tite 


cle Cid obttacks fa hafailh 

Facsimile of Foch's Handwriting. 


At the beginning of that part of his Memoirs leading up to the 
signing of the Armistice. 


From “ Memoirs of Marshal Foch” (Heinemann). 


Brampton Fellowes 


on the tight-wire hoarsely whispering to his simpering 
female assistant, ‘‘ Less of your fascination: ’and us those 
’’—and generally had a surfeit of war. 

The year ended, with Clemenceau trying to be the 
Gambetta of the War, but resigned to being only the 
‘Rochefort, with Lloyd George already jockeying the weak- 
kneed Asquith from the Premiership, and Kitchener 
reported to have taken his 
’ seal of office with him to the 
tn Dardanelles in case his loyal 
Vie fo colleagues usurped his place in 
his absence, with Rasputin 
wrecking Russia. 

The year closes without any 


ray of the dawn of victory,” 


% writes Poincaré on December 
ale 31st. “ But that dawn must 


rise; Victor Hugo was right 
to say that on the day when 
the light of France is extin- 
guished, dusk will have set in 
over the whole world.” The 
dawn did rise, but it rose over 
a Europe starkly disillusioned. 
It might have been better for 
the men of Poincaré’s genera- 
tion if they had gone down in 
the dusk together. In the light 
of that dawn their contem- 
poraries suddenly saw that the 
political and military gods 
whom they had worshipped 
had hearts of gold but feet of 
clay and—what was less for- 
givable—heads of wood. But 
Raymond Poincaré, one realises 
again, reading these memoirs, 
was of the best of them. He 
was, at least and worst, a 
clear-eyed critic of his own 
time. 

But there was at least one 
military god whose head was 
not of wood and who, in the 
two years that followed the 
closing of Poincaré’s diary for 

the black year of 1915, was to come into his own, and to 
filla remarkable prophecy made of him by Lord Roberts. 
‘Ferdinand Foch, sometime professor at the Ecole de 
Guerre, had taken part in the operations in Lorraine in 1914, 
had commanded the Ninth Army during the battle 
of the Marne, had been entrusted with the task of 
co-ordinating the action of the French troops and their 
Allies in the North of France, and at the end of 1916 
was to become the Chief of the General Staff. He 
“ stage-managed’’ the French co-operation in Italy, and 
assisted to establish the American Army in France. In 
1918—as all the world has good reason to know—he was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces on the 
Western Front. 

In the memoirs of Marshal Foch we do not see war 
in a series of private peep-shows into hell and a series 
of private conducted tours through political situations ; 
we see it as he saw it, as a scientific employment in which 
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sentiment was out of place. His memories however, for 
all their professional expositions of movements and frank 
denunciations or laudations of colleagues, have room for 
many a stirring moment. (‘‘ I don’t know how much will 
be left to-morrow,’’ writes General Grossetti from Pervyse ; 
“‘ but so long as one man remains the Germans will not cross 
the railroad.”’) Nothing is hidden of the days of despair. 
“One more day of bloody and desperate fighting. .. . 
The exhaustion of the troops now began to reach its limit,” 
is a typical passage. Nothing is hidden of inter-Allied 
difficulties, Foch clamouring in the early days for reinforce- 
ments, Kitchener grimly taking his own well-measured 
time; the task of fitting the American legions into the 
European scheme; the events leading to the fateful 
meeting when Milner and Haig made possible unity of com- 
mand under the Frenchman—all these episodes the Marshal 
recalls, frankly and without fear or favour. His criticism 
of the British at times is stern; his tributes generous. 


Haig emerges with honour from the scrutiny of this skilled 
and impersonal appraiser of men. 

This book is deep in the technicalities of war, despite 
the good endeavours of its translator, Colonel T. Bentley 
Mott, to keep it as free from them as possible, but it is not 
marred to the general reader, if only he will follow the 
military habit and read with maps—maps which the volume 
plentifully supplies. 

Poincaré and Foch, like so many others who played vital 
réles in the drama of those four and a half years, have given 
us the naked stuff of history. The complete memoirs of 
the one will run to many volumes; the Foch papers are 
here in a single book. Between them they give to the 
mind a clearer picture both of the War as a whole and of 
our own share in it than is obtainable from most other 
sources. We see the French as they saw themselves, and 
we see ourselves as the French saw us. And we see Foch— 
a memorable figure. 


A Compendium of Scientific Knowledge 


“* The Science of Life.” 
and G. P. Wells. 21s. 


By H.G. Wells, Julian Huxley 
(Cassell.) 


The reason that so few good books are written is, to quote 


William Bagehot, that so few people who write know any- . 


thing. The ignorance of the learned furnished Hazlitt with 
a text for one of his most potent pummellings for professors. 
The reason that so many good novels are written may 
perhaps on this analogy be traceable to the fact that our 
novelists are expert in the weakness of the flesh. A long 
acquaintance with and unstinted admiration for the works 
of Mr. H. G. Wells has made me more and more wonder 
at the catholicity of his range of interests. His at any 
rate seemed a well-furnished mind. As a novelist he 


Portrait by Russell, 


Mr. H. G. Wells. 


MR. WELLS LOOKS AT LIFE 


By 
S. P. B. Mais 


certainly helped me to understand the frailty and incon- 
sistency of human passions; as an historian he gave me 
for the first time a bird’s-eye view of the kingdoms of the 
earth and the vainglory thereof, though here sometimes I 
suspected him of being the devil’s advocate, for divinity 
in his view does not always hedge a king; while as a 
scientist he was as willing to project himself into the 
nebular as Swift, and to return not weighed down with the 
dank gloom imposed by impenetrable fog, but ‘‘ gold-dusty 
with tumbling amidst the stars. He dances in and out of 
the gates of heaven; its floor is littered with his broken 
fancies. He runs wild over the fields of ether. He chases 
the rolling world. He gets between the feet of the horses 
of the sun.” He returns from all his voyages the same 
incurable meliorist who launched Mr. Kipps and Mr. Polly 
into their laughter-making immortality. Coelum non 
animum mutant qui ad astra eunt is more applicable to 
Mr. Wells than to any other of our traffickers with the 
new worlds. He sets out on every fresh voyage with the 
same fine careless rapture, equipped with indomitable 
courage and an insatiable desire to reveal the innermost 
secrets of the universe. 


It would therefore seem ungracious to complain that his 
mind is not invariably adequate to cope with all that he 
undertakes. 


But undeniably there have been moments, perhaps no 
more than moments, when we find ourselves wishing that 
he had at some time undergone the rigorous training of the 
classical scholar, and certainly there are moments in this 
latest volume when we sigh for a sign of the pure mathe- 
matician, the chemist and the physicist. 

Iam among those, and I think Mr. Wells is of the brother- 
hood, who frankly disbelieve in watertight compartments, 
and no biologist can claim to be more than a fléneur who 
lacks a sound mathematical training to lead him aright, 


not in numerical calculation, but in the inductive and deduc- 
tive argument. 


Let it be granted that ‘‘ The Science of Life ’’ aims at 
no more than garnering what has already been ascertained 
and proved—that it is an encyclopedia for modern youth 
to turn to when it wishes for information about the ameeba 
or ecology, but taking as he does the whole of life for 
his province, Mr. Wells must not complain if some of his 
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more ardent disciples 
demand, like Hamlet, 
grounds more relative 
than this. 

Indeed by far the 
most surprising thing 
in this most surprising 
of books, is that in 
nearly a thousand 
pages, touching on 
nearly every human 
interest, no mention 
whatever is made of © 
relativity. 

For my own part—-- 
this perhaps must be 
put down to a certain 
squeamishness—I could 
well have spared all 
those very unpleasant 
photographs of the 
materialisation of 
ectoplasm for, if not a 
simple dissertation on 
relativity, at least a 
tribute to the part 
that modern mathematical methods must play in the 
science of life. 

Having now in part shown why Mr. Wells’s aim has 
exceeded his grasp owing to a certain lack of training in 
scientific method, I should like also to explain that my 
aim also in reviewing the book exceeds my grasp, for I 
have not read it all through, nor shall I ever read it all 
through. I think it is the first time in my life that I have 
ever dared to review a book without reading it all through, 
for it is my first principle of criticism that the critic’s job 
is to assimilate what the writer is trying to say, and then, 
and only then, tell the world whether the author has done 
what he set out to do or not. 

The critic must have, nay indeed cannot get away from, 
his personal likes and dislikes, but he is not doing his duty 
if, after reading a book on fox-hunting, he merely says 
that he disapproves of fox-hunting, and that the book is 
therefore to be condemned. What I mean is that in this 
instance my natural bias is neither towards anatomical 
study nor towards a study of evolution. I am enormously 
interested in the problem of human behaviour, and I rushed 
ahead with avidity to the chapters on this aspect of life, 
rather skimping some of the others. Here I found that 
delightful combination of cool clarity in exposition, and 
tautness of phrase and paragraph that I invariably 
associate with Mr. Wells’s work. If Doctor Johnson made 
his little fishes talk like whales, in this whale of a book 
Mr. Wells succeeds in making his mastodons talk like mice. 
That is a superb achievement. Mr. Wells is not only our 
greatest living condenser of other men’s thoughts ; he has 
the supreme gift of making these thoughts intelligible 
to the slowest moving type of mind. I said that I was not 
easily moved to study the machinery of the human body or 
the evolution of primitive echinoderms, but so gently does 
my tutor Master Wells wean me from one aspect of living 
organism to another that very soon I have to confess that 
I am become like Lady Jane Grey in the presence of Master 
Elmer—he ‘ teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with 


Various Dinosaurs from the Cretaceous. 


From “The Science of Life,” by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells (Cassell). 


such fair Allurements to Learning, that I think all the 
Time nothing, while I am with him.” I find myself con- 
tinually picking up the book and reading a bit more. 

Such trifles as an inadequate equipment in mathematics 
and the scientific method are then almost completely over- 
weighed by the charm and clarity with which Mr. Wells pre- 
sents his almost inexhaustible horde of scientific treasures. 

I notice that I have been writing as if Mr. Wells was 
alone responsible for this amazing store-house. He has 
had two partners, one his son, a scholar of Trinity and a 
research student, the other, Julian Huxley, a very human 
professor, already a proven knight in the field of letters. 
Their share in this mighty task has obviously not been 
negligible, but the method of presentation, the masterly 
co-ordination, and the précis itself seem to bear unmistak- 
ably the stamp of the senior partner. My final feeling 
agrees with my first. ‘“‘‘ If seven maids with seven mops 
swept it for half a year, Do you suppose,’ the walrus 
said, ‘ that they could get it clear?’” Well, here is a far 
more amazing spectacle—that of a novelist, a professor 
and a young research student sweeping quite clear of 
cobwebs an area so vast that it covers the whole of human 
life—and in how short a space df time. I am myself very 
grateful to find that life is confined to a layer of air and of 
water, with a total thickness of less than fourteen miles. 
If man were suddenly able to expand as far vertically as 
he has expanded laterally I haven’t the least doubt that 
Mr. Wells, the triplex author, would immediately tackle 
his new adventurts as boldly as he has tackled his old. 
Triplex is the right word for him. He is as unshatterable 
as he is clear. 

This is a book which will not only hold children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner. It will also 
cure the foolish of their belief in old wives’ tales. It is 
moreover as much a miracle of cheapness as a monument of 
industry. No praise could be too high for the care which 
the publishers have taken over the format. It is a pleasure 
to hold, easy to read, and built to last. 
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PATHWAYS IN EUROPE 
Travels Through Many Lands 


“* Between the River and the Hills.’’ By Sisley Huddle- 
ston. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

“‘ Through the Caucasus to the Volga.”’ By Fridtjof 
Nansen. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

“Palms and Patios.”” By Rodney Collin. 7s. 6d. 
(Heath Cranton.) 

“‘ Legendary Germany, Oberammergau and Bayreuth.”’ 
By Regina Jais. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

“* Czechoslovakia, the Land and Its People.” By Clive 
Holland. 5s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Travel which used to be the prerogative of potentates 
and adventurers has now become a luxury for some, a 
means of education for others and a possibility for all. 
Books of travel have multiplied in consequence and these 
five books illustrate the diversity of experience and means 
of approach to travel resulting from the widespread globe- 
trotting which characterises the people of to-day. 


By 
Sonia Hambourg 


But ‘* Between the River and the Hills”’ is more than a 
pastoral. It is an interesting record of French local in- 
stitutions. Each local character, each event of importance 
comes beneath Mr. Huddleston’s microscope. The small 
village of Sainte Ursule, her mayor, her town crier, her 
orpheon and her co-operative marketing present the type 
to which countless French villages conform. Mr. Huddle- 
ston describes a small world but a world on which French 
society is firmly based. 

Mr. Huddleston’s neighbours might have walked straight 
out of a story by Guy de Maupassant. He knows them 
intimately, he gossips and tells delightful anecdotes about 
them. They are important to him and he conveys their 
importance to us. The charm of “‘ Between the River and 
the Hills ’’ lies in the realisation that for the people of the 


The Orangerie, one of the beauty spots of Bayreuth. 
From “‘ Legendary Germany,” by Regina Jais (Methuen). 


The Victorian attitude towards foreigners is clearly 
defined in the popular nursery rhyme : 


“The Germans live in Germany, 
The Romans live in Rome, 
The Turks live in Turkey, 

But the English live at home.” 


Mr. Sisley Huddleston will have none of this. ‘‘ There 
is for each of us,”’ he says, ‘‘ on this wide earth a spiritual 
constituency ’’ and furthermore ‘“ Our appointed place is 
not necessarily that of our birth.’”’ Mr. Huddleston has 
found his plot of ground among the inhabitants of Nor- 
mandy. His life in the old mill at Sainte Ursule is not 
that of an Englishman abroad. For he is one of those 
rare travellers who has settled down in a foreign land and 
sought to identify himself with the peasants who surround 
him. ‘‘ Between the River and the Hills’ is an intimate 
study of French provincial life far removed from the 
cosmopolitanism of Paris and as continuous and unchanging 
as the soil in which it has its roots. 

Mr. Huddleston calls his book a Normandy pastoral. 
Insomuch as it conveys the atmosphere of the country-side 
and is imbued with a sense of the continuity of things, his 
claim is justified. He contrasts the peaceful permanence 
of life at Sainte Ursule with the noise and superficiality 
of town life and expounds with quiet humour the philo- 
sophy of the Norman peasant who takes the view that 
good might always be better and better might always be 
worse, an attitude common to countrymen all over the 
world. 


country-side individual human interests are the stuff of 
which adventure and enthusiasm are made. 

Doctor Nansen tells of peoples as strange to the English- 
man as the Normans are familiar. If Mr. Huddleston 
observes from the inside, Doctor Nansen observes from the 
outside. ‘‘ Through the Caucasus to the Volga ”’ is the work 
not so much ofa literary mind as of the mind of an explorer 
at ease among curious data: Doctor Nansen’s interests 
vary from philology and ethnology to social problems and 
the myths of antiquity. It is a pity that this book con- 
tains no map. For Doctor Nansen’s detailed descriptions 
of geological phenomena and racial and linguistic anomalies 
in the high valleys of the Caucasus cannot be properly 
understood without constant reference to the topography 
of the country through which he passes. 

After completing relief work in Armenia in 1925, Doctor 
Nansen set out over the great Russian military road which 
crosses the Caucasus in order to pay a visit to the Republic 
of Daghestan. The journey, which he describes in his book, 
brings him into touch with many forgotten people living 
high up in the mountain villages whose customs still bear 
the imprint of pagan influences. He comes into contact 
with the Pshavs and the Lesghis whose menfolk still wear 
armour and keep up blood feuds; he passes by sacred 
groves which date back to the bronze age and looks up at 
Kasbeck, the mountain on which Prometheus is said to 
have been chained. And he unfolds the epic struggle of 
these Caucasian tribes against the encroachments of 


Tsarist Russia which ended in their defeat after nearly a 
century of fierce fighting. 
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Daghestan, at the mouth of the Volga, appears, according 
to Doctor Nansen’s account, to be one of the most successful 
of the Soviet republics. This is all the more interesting 
since its Mohammedan inhabitants hotly resisted Russia 
in the nineteenth century. It is curious that the backward 
Caucasian peoples, until now so remote from Western 
civilisation, should be taking an active part in one of the 
most modern of social experiments. Doctor Nansen has 
some interesting statistics on the Volga fishing industry. 
“From the Caucasus to the Volga,” although it is loosely 
constructed and lacks literary form, contains a mass of 
valuable and well-informed material. 

Mr. Collin and Mrs. Jais have much in common. They 
are rather tourists than serious students of foreign coun- 
tries. They both attempt to recapture the spirit and reveal 
the nature of a country, but their experiences and their 
knowledge are necessarily bounded by limitations of time. 

‘“‘ Palms and Patios ”’ consists of a series of loosely flung 
essays on the South of Spain concluding with a brief chapter 
on Andorra. Mr. Collin’s constant use of inversions make 
these essays somewhat difficult to read. The mannerisms 
and colloquialisms of his style occasionally obscure his 


meaning. It is dangerous to generalise about the people of a 
foreign country, and particularly so about the Spaniards who 
only reveal themselves to those who have won their friend- 
ship after years of intimate contact. Mr. Collin explores 
the surface of Spanish life; he makes epigrammatic state- 
ments at the expense of the Spaniards. ‘‘ Andalusia is not 
a paradise,’ says Mr. Collin. ‘‘ Better than that, it is a 
nursery.”” That may be so, but Mr. Collin does not prove 
his contention. It is surely time now that the “ mafiana ” 
myth were exploded. 

Mrs. Jais is less ambitious than Mr. Collin. She de- 
scribes a journey down the Rhine, a pilgrimage to Bay-. 
reuth and a visit to the passion play at Oberammergau. 
She points out places of interest, and retells the old Rhine 
legends. Her style is irritating owing to the abundant 
use of clichés. There is a note of cheerful American uplift 
running through this book which is reminiscent of a lecture 
on appreciation. 

Mr. Clive Holland’s handbook on Czechoslovakia is 
excellent. It has good maps, and useful chapters on 
winter sports, spas, roads, railways, and the history of the 


country. 


A WHITE MOSLEM’S PILGRIMAGE 


“‘ From Drury Lane to Mecca: An Account of the 
adventurous life of Hedley Churchward, Convert to Islam.” 
By Eric Rosenthal. 12s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 

There have been many converts to Islam, more among 
Englishmen perhaps than is generally realised, but those 
of outstanding family or other distinction have not been 
sufficiently numerous to attract the serious attention of 
the student of religions. Hedley Churchward, who died 
in South Africa towards the end of 1929, had a long family 
history, and his early years were eventful enough to stir 
any boy’s imagination. It is difficult to say, even after 
reading Mr. Rosenthal’s careful record. of the boy’s im- 
pressionable years, exactly what part these first experiences 
played in shaping his mind for the reception of the teach- 
ings of Mohammed. Reared in an Anglican atmosphere, 
the young Churchward showed no particular passion for 
theological studies; rather his mind turned to amateur 
theatrical activities and he painted cloths and prepared the 
scenery for many productions of the Officers’ Dramatic Club 
of Aldershot. His activities brought him into contact 
with all the theatrical notabilities of the late seventies. 

Churchward’s visit to Spain and Morocco in the early 
eighties brought him his first direct contact with Islam as 
a living force. Soon he developed a second personality. 
In his Drury Lane studio he was Hedley Churchward ; in 
North Africa, wearing the silver-banded head-dress and 
white robes of the Bedouin, he was Mahmoud Mobarek, 
Mahmoud the Fortunate. And so he became a Moslem 
almost insensibly, and he must of course make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He saw more, without let or hindrance, than 
many of his co-religionists because he had the inquiring 
mind, and his pencil was never still. While others would 
merely gape at what they were shown, Churchward would 
ask whether there were not some further delights or 
treasures for his eyes to see and for his brush to record. 
He was lucky enough to find numerous opportunities of 
being of service to Moslem communities in different parts 
of North Africa, and his sincerity made his honour the 
greater in that he was a European convert and not born 
in the faith. 

Mr. Rosenthal writes pleasantly of Churchward’s experi- 
ences in far corners of Africa, the Persian Gulf, Jeddah and 
various places on the Red Sea. The book is well illustrated 
(mostly by reproductions of Hedley Churchward’s sketches), 
and a glossary of Arabic terms used adds to its value to 
the general reader. The spelling of Arabic names and root- 
words will not please the Orientalist, who will also be 
irritated by the use of the word ‘“‘ Arabian ’’ when Arabic 
(language) is meant. 

NEVILLE WHYMANT. 


FLYING 


“ The Air and the Plain Man.” By Colonel the Master of 
Sempill. 3s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 


“The Conquest of the Atlantic by Air.” 
Dixon. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 


By Charles 


It is now obviously impossible to regard flying as still 
in its experimental stages or as the sport of venturesome 
young men, though personal achievement has certainly to 
a large extent clouded the rapid steps made in the more 
serious realm of aeronautics. The Master of Sempill’s 
book has been specially written to give a grasp of the 
general situation to the ‘“ man-in-the-street.” 

The chapters which are likely to be most widely noticed 
are those on ‘“‘ The Air and the Business Man ” and “ Air- 
ships.”” In the former the author lays stress on the great 
advantage in speed which the aeroplane possesses in com- 
parison to other modes of transport and concludes with 
a forecast that augurs well for our future in commercial 
aviation. But while most readers will entirely agree with 
him on the advantages of the flying-boat, his remarks 
about the development of airships as a means of transport 
are open to criticism. The author writes: “ It is illogical 
to urge that because certain airships have met with disaster, 
all lighter-than-air craft are necessarily unsafe.’”’ Certainly. 
But what is the price we have to pay for each experiment ? 
R 100 and R ror cost approximately £2,000,000, and took 
four years to construct. Such a delay in production and 
the huge expense cannot be said to have been compensated 
for by the results achieved. Would it not be fair to assume 
that an equal expenditure of time and money on the 
development of amphibian aircraft might have resulted 
in a more satisfactory experiment ? Perhaps there is a 
great future for the lighter-than-air craft, but it seems 
foolish at the moment to attempt a hazardous and costly 
manner of air transport by means of the giant airship, 
which is still very much in its infancy, when the time 
and money might be better used in perfecting the older 
and highly satisfactory form of aviation. However this 
is a highly controversial point. But there can be no 
doubt about this book; it is certainly one of the best 
and most lucid written for the layman. 

Mr. Dixon’s book, as can be judged from the title, is 
a history of the attempts to cross the Atlantic by air. 
There are chapters on all the successful flyers and on 
those whose attempts have ended in tragic failure. Those 
who read the author’s other book, “‘ Parachuting,” will 
need no recommendation to read his latest work. There 
are several illustrations and some particularly interesting 
designs for mid-ocean landing grounds. 
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PARIS AS SHE WAS 


Cole’s Paris Journal.” 


16s; (Constable.) 


Edited by Francis G. Stokes. 


It has always seemed to me a pity that, though almost 
all Walpole’s letters have, duly expurgated, been published, 
so few of those written to him have been given to the world. 
Sir Horace Mann’s of course, being full of Florentine gossip, 
would not be very interesting, but Montagu, Conway, 
Cole and many more desultory correspondents should 
provide us with no little amusement ; for in all eighteenth 
century letters, however dull and formal, there are always 
flashes of wit or turns of phrase which make them well 
worth reading. Perhaps, as Miss Waddell in her introduc- 
tion to these Journals of the Rev. William Cole suggests, 
it was the snuff habit that was responsible for that kin’ of 
humour apparently peculiar to the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Cole was a lifelong friend of Walpole, having been 
at Eton with him, and thereafter, from the damp fastnesses 
of Bletchley and Waterbeach, conducted an animated 
correspondence, dealing mostly with matters of antiquarian 
interest. In 1765 “‘Goodman Frog’”’ set out for Paris, 
with the somewhat hazy idea of prospecting for a place of 
retirement among the English Benedictines. Walpole was 
then settled just round the corner, at the Hétel du Parc 
Royal, and sent his Swiss, Louis, round to his friend 
every morning to ask him to dinner. But Mr. Cole was 
usually too busy running about to all the churches, 
monasteries and convents in the town, noting the altars, 
monuments and pictures, though he confesses to little 
taste in the latter. His Journal, which he composed at 
Bletchley, from notes he took on the spot, resolves itself 
almost into a catalogue of such antiquarian and monumental 
sights, but enlivened by amusingly stern strictures upon 
the French and their vaunted capital. 

Paris he found dirty and cramped, and not at all worthy 
of the sublime opinion its inhabitants had of it. The 
French themselves he disliked, observing, not without 
justice, that they who prided themselves upon being the 
most civilised and well-bred of people, were actually bar- 
barous and rude to a degree. Particularly their nasty 


practices upset him. He dined with M. and Mme. Eyn- 
houts, the lady a Parisienne, who “ hawked and spat ’”’ on 
the carpet all through the meal, as did almost everybody 
he met. 


Also the grand staircases of Versailles and the 


View of Paris from the South Boulevard. 


(In the eighteenth century.) 


An English Commentator before the Revolution 


By 
Robert Scargill 


Louvre were put to such uses as offended his stomach no 
less than his nose. Dirt and squalor were the key-notes 
of eighteenth century Paris. Even the famous Mme. 
Geoffrin called on Mr. Walpole wearing “ no stays, and 
had the appearance of a person just got out of bed.”’ Not 
that the English were much cleaner, but at least they 
refrained from performing ‘‘ those functions which none 
may perform by proxy” in the public gaileries of St. 
James’s or Windsor Castle, and succeeded in covering the 
dirtiness of their bodies in a more or less decent if not 
splendid manner. 

No one who reads these pages can wonder at the Revolu- 
tion, for tawdry parade and pinchbeck magnificence did 
little to veil the sordidness and misery that lay just 
beneath. The country was bankrupt and the people 
infidel, and the mutterings of revolt which Lord Chester- 
field had heard fifteen years before were becoming more 
audible. Indeed, to Mr. Cole, the prevailing scepticism 
was one of the most shocking of modern tendencies. The 
agnostic and deistical talk of the upper classes in England 
was nothing to the downright atheism of all classes in 
France. The clergy, regular and secular, were openly 
contemned, and their ordinaries had inhibited them from 
wearing their canonicals in public. It was all very distress- 
ing to him, for he was a religious man and, like many anti- 
quarians, confessed to a romantic attachment to the 
Papacy. He seems also to have been, at least in senti- 
ment, no little of a Jacobite; for he laments over the 
tattered pall that covered King James’s still unburied 
remains, and calls down vengeance, as did his friend 
Walpole upon the same account, upon the head of the 
preposterous Duchess of Buckingham. 

It is good news indeed that Miss Waddell tells us in her 
introduction (and, by the way, so delightful a one) that 
this is only the first of Cole’s works to be published. It 
is to be followed by his English diaries and his letters to 
Walpole. Though he was an antiquary, he was not dull. 
The enthusiasm and verve of the eighteenth century anti- 
quarians are always admirable, and often amusing. To 
their imagination they allowed no little rein, and what they 
lost in accuracy they made up in racy fantasy. ‘‘ You 
have had good sport this season,” writes Walpole, after 
Cole had unearthed half a dozen prelates at Ely. ‘‘ Good 
sport ’’ it was to him, and good sport too to us who read 


of it, even after 
almost a couple of 
centuries. Only when 


it becomes painstaking 
and exact does anti- 
quarianism become a 
bore; as Gothic archi- 

tecture becomes a bore 

4 when the imaginative 

glories of Strawberry 
Hill give place to the 
unenterprising accura- 
cies of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

There is an _  ade- 
quate and useful 
index, and the editor 
has done his work 
in a pleasant and 
unobtrusive manner, 
allowing Cole to tell 
his story for himself. 
But there are several 
inaccuracies in the 
foot-notes. 
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TRAVEL—WITH A DIFFERENCE 


“Green Hell.”” By Julian Duguid. With a Foreword 
by H.E. the Marquis Merry del Val. tos. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


This is a wholly delightful book, the after effect of a 
severe attack of wanderlust which irresistibly carried the 
author off to regions 
almost unknown to 
civilisation. He 
found two other 
sufferers from an 
equally acute form 
of the same malady, 
and together away 
they went, after 
offering quite men- 
dacious explanations 
of their calls to 
foreign parts to the 
constituents of their 
respective social 


environments. 
Julian Duguid, 


As Mr. Duguid 
author of “Green Hell” (Jonathan Cape). says: “ When a man 


yields to the urge 
of Ishmael, the voice of Sarah is raised at tea parties, 
for there is more heart-burning over the one sheep that 
escapes than over the ninety and nine that catch the 
8.15 to town every morning. Consequently Ishmael is 
forced to prevaricate . . . and he takes care to explain 
that the whole glorious business of walking into the horizon 
is honestly rather a bore. Those who neglect this pre- 
caution are known as beachcombers.”’ 

Mr. Duguid’s spirit of adventure is a singularly bold 
one, for at the start he knew nothing whatever about 
exploration nor what its attempt involved, and his two 
companions—one an enthusiastic amateur cinematographer 
and the other a Bolivian diplomat—were practically in 
similar case. Luckily for them they met, shortly after 
commencing their invasion of the forest land from which 
the title of the book is derived, a big game hunter, also 
evidently a man of sterling and very charming qualities, who 
accompanied them during the remainder of their journey 
and helped them out of, and to avoid, many serious dangers. 

“Green Hell’”’ is the vast tract of dense forest which 
stretches, in length, from Northern Argentina, through 
Central America to Mexico; and, in breadth, from Ecuador 
to Pernambuco. Poisonous and irritant insects are the 
chief tortures in this inferno, though of course it abounds 
in dangerous animals and reptiles, and shelters several 
quite as disagreeable native tribes. As will have been 
seen from the passage already quoted, the author has a 
pleasant gift of humour, and tells several good stories 
well; stories which never lose any of their savour from 
being, as they often are, against himself. But he has 
also powers of accurate observation and deduction, and 
has made himself well acquainted with the economic 
history of, and the problems which the future holds for, 
this great unknown hinterland. That he can not only 
feel beauty when he sees it, but share the charm of it with 
his readers, may be realised from the following : 

‘* We steamed into the wide lagoon at the foot of Asuncion, 
where the town shines white above the river, on an evening 
which lives with me yet. . . . It was as though Nature had 
peeped into a mirror, and had snatched her breath at the 
beauty of the reflection. For the sun and moon were blazing 
at each other, not palely apart as the moon is sometimes, a 
distant echo of her lord’s passing, but each a fiery personality 
low in the sky, glowing, vivid, alive. The lagoon was no longer 
dirty water, but solid metal, oddly luminous. The eastern 
side was silver, slightly tinged with mauve. The west was 
blinding gold hammered into a vast sheet, after the fashion 
of the Incas in the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco. The glory 


lasted for ten minutes, and the sun slid over the horizon, 
hoisting his consort into the sky with the weight of his descent. 

‘‘ Whereupon the lights shone out from the town, a lantern 
crept into the peak of a river steamer, and the bull-frogs sang.” 
That is not an effort of imaginative fine writing. The 
wonder of it can be witnessed to-day, as the present reviewer 


can testify from himself having seen it all in days gone by. 
The author realises the terrible setback to the potentially 
fertile regions of Eastern Bolivia caused by the expulsion 
of the wonder-working Jesuit fathers in the eighteenth 
century through the petty jealousy of Spanish officialdom. 
Forest and jungle again claimed land which had been brought 
under profitable cultivation, and the native cultivators 
sank back into semi-savagery. Till now irreclaimable. 
One more quotation, and that from the Marquis 
Merry del Val’s foreword : 
“To write well is one thing, to write vividly is another. 
. . . If you put your hand on it [this book] you cannot shake 
it off until at the finish you are cut off. It is as if the author 
had learned the trick from the engaging creepers of the 
jungle.” 
A judgment which the present reviewer endorses with 
due deference and in all sincerity. GorpDon Ross. 


MR. DOUGLAS GOLDRING ABROAD 


Impacts.” 7s. Od. 
Spottiswoode.) 

“Impacts”’ is perhaps a harsh and misleading title 
for this shrewd and pleasant book. Mr. Goldring is clearly 
a man of wide experience, and he writes of what he has 
seen and felt observantly and with charm, but “‘ impacts ” 
is too noisy a word; the reader will expect the intensity 
of drama, but he will not find it. 

Yet if the reader is not too dependent on the implica- 
tions of the title, he will not be disappointed with the 
book itself. In general it is a travel book, beginning with 
the author’s encounter with the United States and ending 
with a brief visit to Southend-on-Sea. Of the United 
States he has much to say, but his keenness is displayed 
unevenly. To begin with the chapter is seriously handi- 
capped by the amount of space it devotes to drinking in 
America ; none doubts that this is an interesting and even 
crucial problem, but after twelve years of prohibition 
it is now almost impossible to say anything which has not 
been said to the point of desperation many times before. 
And unfortunately so complicated is the subject that the 
experiences of one hasty traveller to New York and Boston 
can be neither illuminating nor of value. Those who have 
lived in America know that in many respects New York 
and other big cities are special cases and that, for even a 
glimpse of the complete picture, the traveller must explore 
the vote-dry-drink-wet regions of the southern states and 
the arid wastes of the Middle West. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Goldring is not 
primarily concerned with the drink problem, and when 
(so to speak between drinks) he comments on life and 
literature, his shrewdness is at once evident. He refers 
wittily to ‘‘ D. H. Lawrence when he’s got his nasty-temper- 
plus-inferiority-complex mood on him, and decides that 
all the world’s a lump of dirt, except himself and a few 
Indians!” And he intelligently notes that Aldous Huxley, 
in spite of being ranked among the rarefied ‘“‘ cerebrals,” 
can write but little that is not permeated with ‘‘ sentiment 
and humanitarianism.”’ 

But before leaving this chapter on America, it is neces- 
sary to correct a minor error and to scotch a snake. There 
are no “dons” at Harvard, and Harvard students are 
certainly no more amorous than any other young men. 
Mr. Goldring retails to the reader what was told him of 
“ petting ” at Harvard—that “‘ sometimes several hundred 
cars were parked in this particular lane, at the same time, 
each of them containing a flirtatious couple.”” The present 
reviewer, who spent four years at Harvard, can testify to 
the fact that this is a grotesque exaggeration. 

The best sections of this book are the character sketches, 
in particular the one entitled ‘‘ Arthur and Edward,” 
and the chapter entitled ‘‘ Second Thoughts on Sweden,” 
which gives the reader a brief but amazingly complete 
picture of a country about which so little is popularly 
known; it should be a profound moral lesson to those 
eager reformers who do not realise that social panaceas 
such as “ education ”’ are two-edged swords. H. E. 


By Douglas Goldring. (Eyre & 
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THOSE VICTORIANS AGAIN 


The Victorians have emerged from their Aunt Sally 
phase. It has taken some time, because Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s particular booth was so undeniably fascinating, 
and Mr. Laurence Housman’s peep-show tempted one to 
linger over-long. But now the fair is closing; only a few 
lights here and there invite the strayed reveller to a last 
amusement; the caravans are preparing to move on. 

If the present generation has wearied of the anti-Victorian 
game, it cannot altogether take the credit (or blame, if you 
choose to look at it that way) for its attitude. For the 
change is something 
much more imper- 
sonal than a mere 
change in taste. It 
is due to the opera- 
tion of that strange 
law which decrees 
that Yesterday shall 
always _ appear 
slightly drab but 
that the Day before 
Yesterday shall have 
about it a romantic 
glamour. And the 
Victorians are al- 
ready of the Day 
before Yesterday ; 
at last they too 
belong to the ages ; 
it is not their foibles 
and fashions which 
we now find irritat- 
ing and ridiculous, 
but those of their 
immediate  suc- 
cessors; and very 
shortly it will be 
those of the Early 
Georgians. Those 
who still play the 
game are Edward- 
ians, who spent their 
early years under a 
Victorian regime and 
have _ complained 
about it ever since. 
But both their 
seniors and _ their 
juniors have ceased 
to find their com- 
plaints amusing. 

Not until I read 
“ Victoriana’”’ how- 
ever, which is “a 
symposium of Vic- 
torian wisdom,’’ 
edited and compiled 
by Margaret Barton 
and Osbert Sitwell 
(7s. 6d. ; Duckworth), 
did I realise the full greatness of that distant epoch. Here 
is a collection of sayings taken from newspapers, letters, 
speeches and books of the period, which is intended to 
exhibit the “ great’ Victorians “ not at their wonderful 
best, but at their silly worst,” to allow them in fact to 
condemn themselves out of their own mouths. The banal 
pomposities of Gladstone, the muddle-headed criticisms 
of Ruskin, the dyspeptic outbursts of Carlyle, the narrow- 
minded prejudice of Bishop Wilberforce, the unimaginative 
materialism of Roebuck the manufacturer, the vitriolic 
attacks of John Morley and Robert Buchanan, the imbe- 
cilities of the daily and weekly press, are collected and 


Mr. Sitwell Sheds an Unexpected Ray of Light 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell watches the Victorians step by. 
By Max Beerbohm. 


From “ Victoriana,” by Margaret Barton and Oshert Sitwell (Duckworth). 


By 
Hugh Ross Williamson 


arranged to provide a volume of inevitable laughter. But 
when the laughter has subsided one asks oneself: ‘‘ Where 
have I heard all this before?’ And by glancing through 
any issue of any current newspaper one finds the answer. 

Mr. Sitwell has pointed a moral that he hardly intended. 
He has reminded us that the admitted lapses of the great 
Victorians have become the commonplace wisdom of a 
great majority of democratic Georgians; that their “ silly 
worst ”’ is now our usual average. And in one or two cases 
he has held contemporary criticism up to ridicule, without 
apparently realising 
that it has been 
endorsed by some 
of the best critics of 
this age. 

For instance, the 
only definite stricture 
which he allows him- 
self in his enterpris- 
ing preface is that 
on John Morley for 
“his vile and disgust- 
ing attack on Swin- 
burne,”’ because “‘ he 
should have known 
better.” Morley’s 
attack on ‘ Poems 
and Ballads” is 
historic and there 
is no need to quote 
it in full. But is it 
really so outrageous 
to suggest, as Morley 
did, that “it is a 
very bad and silly 
thing to try to set 
up the pleasures of 
sense in the seat 
of the reason they 
dethroned ? 
And no language 
is too strong to con- 
demn the _ mixed 
vileness and childish- 
ness of depicting the 
spurious passion ot 
putrescent imagina- 
tion, the unnamed 
lusts of sated 
wantons, as if they 
were the crown of 
character and their 
enjoyments the great 
glory of human 
life? And is this 
so very different in 
essentials from the 
verdict of Mr. Harold 
Nicholson, writing 
exactly sixty years 
later, of “‘the meretricious lechery” and “the sadistic 
jingle”’ of the same poems? To-day indeed we read 
Swinburne simply for the sound of him—if indeed we read 
him at all after the age of eighteen. It is in the thunder 
of his rhymes and the magic of his rhythms that we 
divine his greatness, but we ought not to blame his 
contemporaries overmuch if they paid some attention to 
his meaning as well and found it not to their liking. 

To pass to more general topics. ‘‘ We consider: it certain 
that the interests of the inhabitants of India can in no way 
be more effectually promoted than by the judicious applica- 
tion of British skill and money, under a government knowing 
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how to rule all classes in a spirit of friendly confidence 
without fear or favour.” If the reader were not told that 
that was an extract from the Quarterly Review of 1863, he 
might search the leading articles of many a well known 
newspaper in 1931, in the sure and certain hope of finding, 
if not the actual words, something suspiciously like them. 
Or again—“It is a time of rapid progress; and rapid 
progress is in itself a good”’ is still a cliché of every 
journalist, although—or perhaps because—Gladstone gave 
vent to it in 1879. The man who wrote in the Daily News 


of 1889 of Ibsen’s “‘ Doll’s House ” that ‘‘ it is simply asa - 


mild picture of domestic life in Christiana that it has any 
interest at all’’ may have understated the case, but he 
certainly could not have foreseen that by 1929 the play 
would have become such a mild museum-piece that it was 
hardly worth reviving, except as a curiosity; and the 
Quarterly Review’s suggestion in 1869 that “‘ the one thing 
men do not like is the man-woman, and they will never 
believe the college, or university, woman is not of that 
type,” might have echoed in the mind of many an under- 
graduate of 1929. The sentiment that ‘‘ I am emphatically 
of opinion that the best art of modern times is as good as any 
of its kind that has gone before ’’ was not uttered, as it 
might have been, by Mr. Osbert Sitwell, but by Sir John 
Millais, and the outburst: ‘‘ The very word Art has a sus- 
picion of humbug about it. What right has the art of 
painting or building or making objects beautiful, to be 
called Art, par excellence, any more than the art of making 
shoes,” is not from one of those opponents whom Mr. 
Sitwell so valiantly attacks in the preface to ‘‘ All At Sea,”’ 
but from the sedate Spectator of 1864. 

There are of course in the anthology momentary gleams 
of wisdom which we may ponder with hopeless longing. 
The book opens, for instance, with the Duke of Wellington’s 
plea that a man who held an opinion should also have the 
courage to acknowledge it openly if he wished for the right 
to enforce it, but to advocate such a sentiment in these 


days of universal franchise and secret voting would be both 
unpractical and impolitic. There is Walter Bagehot, in 
1864, daring to doubt “ the likelihood of women succeed- 
in business as capitalists,’ and amiably pointing out that 
““most of them are utterly destitute of the disciplined 
reticence and self-restraint necessary to every sort of 
co-operation.”” There is Ruskin urging that “‘ the best 
romance becomes dangerous, if, by its excitement, it renders 
the ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases 
the morbid thirst for useless acquaintance with scenes 
in which we shall never be called upon to act,” which, if 
the word “‘ film ”’ is substituted for ‘“‘ romance,’’ might pass 
muster for wisdom to-day, even by Sitwellian standards. 
And there is the Spectator of 1854 insisting on the plain truth 
in unequivocal words that “ affectation, unintelligibility, 
conceit and rant were never more rife than now among 
aspirants for poetic honours,” and thus reminding us that in 
those days poets could not enforce a conspiracy of silence 
by reviewing one another’s work in the newspapers. 

“* Victoriana ’’ does on the whole succeed in illustrating 
the theme, ‘‘ It is true that good and great men may be 
mistaken,’”’ enunciated by Mr. Gladstone, and the succeed- 
ing volumes dealing with Edwardian and Georgian wisdom 
will no doubt show us that fallibility sometimes dogs the 
footsteps of those less good and less great. We are indeed, 
as Mr. Sitwell points out in his preface, less prone to believe 
in our own sagacity than were our forbears. He might also 
have mentioned that we are also less prone to believe in 
or to acknowledge goodness and greatness, so that we have 
lost almost more than we have gained. For the failure of 
the Victorians after all is noticeable only because they 
achieved so much. 

“‘Max’s”’ cartoon, drawn specially for the book, is 
reproduced here, and it is only fair to quote a mot by Mr. 
Sitwell of which “‘ Max ” himself might not be ashamed— 
that Burne-Jones “‘ painted all too much like a gentleman, 
except when he painted like a lady.” 


THE NINETIES 
As Sir William Rothenstein Saw Them 


““Men and Memories.” By William Rothenstein. 
21s. (Faber & Faber.) 

With the possible exception of Mr. Arthur Symons, there 
is no survivor so well qualified to present a panorama of 
the nineties as Sir William Rothenstein. It is not merely 
that he knew so many of the figures of that period inti- 
mately, so that he portrayed with his pencil so many of 
them as to produce virtually a complete gallery; being 
himself a painter, he has the one right approach to a period 
in which Aubrey Beardsley mattered more than any of the 
writers grouped with 
him. And then—a 
somewhat para- 
doxical qualification, 
Sir William Rothen- 
stein is the better 
able to present the 
nineties because he 
was then, and has 
remained, apprecia- 
tive of the larger 
and what would be 
called more whole- 
some movements of 
the time. 

His book naturally 
is more than a series 
of impressions of 
Beardsley, Wilde 
and the English and 
French painters 
of the epoch; it is a record of his own distinguished 
career. Even were it stripped of its anecdotes of Whistler 
and Wilde and other such characters, it would remain very 


Portrait 


Eliot & Fry. Sir William 


Rothenstein, 


author of “Men and Memories”. 
(Faber & Faber). 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


well worth reading for its account of how a young art 
student went to Paris at seventeen, almost instantly made 
friends with those whom it concerned him to know for his 
own development, and after his return to England continued 
to develop quietly, absorbing so much from the various 
masters without attaching himself narrowly to any one 
among his seniors or to any clique among his contemporaries. 
However, unjust as in a way this must be to Sir William 
Rothenstein the artist, only the inhumanly virtuous 
reviewer can possibly refrain from dealing more with his 
memories of poets, painters and wits than with the story 
of his own life as an artist. For the nineties exercise on 
us, even now, even on those who rightly feel that most 
of the achievements of that decade have been exaggerated 
and that the solidarity of the ‘“‘ Yellow Book” group is a 
myth, their fascination. As is once more made evident by 
Sir William Rothenstein, though without set purpose on 
his part, the period was all but unique in the intimacy of 
the association between its most characteristic literature 
and its most characteristic art. Only in the Rossetti period 
and in the Beardsley period have we had in England such 
interaction between art and literature. Whether that 
was of benefit on the whole is not here to be argued, but it 
was inevitably an immense gain in producing a definite 
and enduring legend, in making the story of the nineties 
so very much a story, so shapely, so portable for trans- 
mission to succeeding generations. The very brevity of 
the movements, resulting in part from the suicidal instincts 
of those young men, Conder, Ernest Dowson and Lionel 
Johnson, drinking themselves to death, and the consump- 
tive Beardsley destined to an artistic maturity of no more 
than two years, gives to that story something of the quality 
of an epigram. 
Sir William Rothenstein was once bidden by Oscar Wilde 
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not to look so sensible ; it is as a young man who not only 
looked but was sensible that we see him moving through 
the years with which he deals in the earlier chapters of his 
book. Yet it is this sensible young man who could share 
a studio in Paris with Conder, despite the fact that the 
studio was apt to become merely a place for assignation 
for Conder and his toady of the moment, and who could 
appreciate not only the art but whatever was fine in the 
monstrous personality of Toulouse-Lautrec, and who 
remained loyal to Wilde after that friend’s downfall. 
In such things, but indeed in a score of unconscious revela- 
tions, we become aware of the character of this auto- 
biographer. Here plainly is a man who can go seemingly 
a long way with erratic or perverse men of genius and yet 
keep himself free. The impression made by the book is 
one of a quiet independence. 

Up to a point, whether in matters of art or of conduct, 
there appears to be an excess of catholic tolerance ; but 
even the boy of seventeen is not going to take from the 
greatest artists he meets more than it suits him to take, 
or to be involved in the vagaries of friends nevertheless un- 
condemned by him. There is a type of political journalist 
for whom we are always “ at the parting of the ways ”’ ; 
Sir William Rothenstein clearly is a man and artist who 
will stroll in sympathy to see any friend or fellow artist 
home, as it were, after dinner, but has his own clearly 
defined route at other times, and cannot conceive that 
either in art or in conduct there need be either an exclusive 
following in any one man’s footprints, or melodrama about 
the divergence of the ways. 

It is a toss-up whether we pay more for our virtues 


than for our vices, but certainly we pay for both, and this . 


book, so free from partisanship, by a man whose sympathies 
can extend backwards and forwards beyond the limits of 
the nineties, lacks some of the sting which a narrower 
and more assertive writer, having had equal opportunities, 
might have given his reminiscences. But would any writer 
less catholic have had anything like Sir William Rothen- 
stein’s opportunities ? Those who take sides must not 
expect to be let into the confidence of the opposition. 
More than that, for writers and painters are chameleonic, 
and reveal themselves best to those who allow them to 
change colour at their own leisure instead of challenging 
them aggressively to quick-change chromatic contests. 
Wilde was quite wrong in telling the future Sir William 
Rothenstein not to look so sensible. By looking sensible 
Sir William not only evoked sense out of those who thought 


it rather bourgeois to traffic in that commodity, but pro- 
voked very good nonsense out of whose who after all knew 
that he would quietly relish it the more for not being an 
habitual dealer in it himself. 

Thus there is a delightful letter from Mr. Max Beerbohm 
from some watering place, which the index does not enable 
one to discover again, reporting. that there is in front of his 
temporary residence a great deal of water which the local 
residents for reasons beyond conjecture describe as “‘ the 
Cc.” Again, it was Sir William Rothenstein’s presence 
which presumably inspired Wilde, when they and Mr. 
Sherard were visiting a very dangerous quarter in Paris, 
and Mr. Sherard was announcing to all the ruffians in the 
resort how he would deal with them if they interfered with 
his great friend M. Oscar Wilde—‘ My dear fellah, you 
were defending us at the peril of our lives.” And so 
quotation of what a certain kind of reviewer regards as 
the plums of an autobiography might continue; but that 
will not be our method of dealing with this book. 

Sir William Rothenstein is not a pedlar of good stories ; 
he is engaged in presenting a picture of a period while 
recording the earlier half of his own artistic career, and it 
is necessary to note his sympathetic yet never headlong 
response to the influences to which he was subjected. It is 
not only his own gentle, incidental criticism of the artists 
of his admiration, but the quiet appreciation of the criti- 
cism produced by others, and he very effectively cites 
Mr. Sickert’s incomparable remark on Whistler’s re- 
painting—that it was like a man trying to say the Lord’s 
Prayer in a shorter time than it could be done, with the 
effect of getting one day as far as ‘‘ Thy will be done,” and 
the next as far as ‘‘ As it is on earth,”’ but never on any one 
day rehearsing the whole. If I may venture to raise any 
question in respect of this matter, would not Whistler 
have repainted in the spirit of ‘‘ My will be done,” after 
having narrowed his will and made it almost the intention 
of the butterfly with which he signed pictures, and the 
margins of “‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies ” ? 

It is very difficult to do justice to this full, human, 
sympathetic, discriminating book, however easy it may 
be to produce that contemptible kind of review which, 
snatching the obvious “‘ good things ”’ out of their context, 
gives readers the illusion that after the review it is hardly 
necessary to read the book itself. Congratulations to Sir 
William Rothenstein ; and to the publishers on the multi- 
tude of collotype illustrations in a book so well produced 
and so moderately priced. 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


Communal Efficiency v. Personal Freedom 


“Democracy on Trial: A Preface to an Industrial 
Policy.” By the Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Many a man has failed to play the réle of a political 
Mohammed because of a fear that he might be adjudged 
by his colleagues in government to be only a political 
Mosley. Many a political Macbeth has been lost because 
the réle of a political Hamlet is so much more attractive 
to the cultured and comfortable conserver of “‘ good 
form.”” Lord Eustace Percy, with the earnestness of a 
sincere reformer and the mind of a philosopher, with the 
equipment of an economist and the training of a statesman, 
is in danger of appearing to the populace which he serves 
as a surgeon who is willing to cure but fears to wound. 

His personal career has been exemplary in its observance 
of party discipline. His mind has never been able to 
conform to the limits imposed upon thought by party 
doctrine. He is a Jekyll and Hyde of Parliamentarianism. 
Jekyll has aspirations towards drastic reforms : Hyde has 
duties towards the Whips’ office. If the constructive 
thought were implemented by action, the author of ‘“‘ Demo- 
cracy on Trial’’ would be following the present fashion 
and leading a crusade. 


By 
Collin Brooks 


The book fulfils a dual purpose. It is an indictment 
of the muddle which has arisen from the use of an aristo- 
cratic Parliamentary machine, roughly adapted with ill 
success to the use of an oligarchy of plutocrats, for the 
purposes of democracy. It is also a plan of campaign 
for an attack upon that muddle. Let it be said from the 
outset that a reader may disagree with its author’s diagnoses 
and may quarrel with his remedies, but no reader can justly 
impugn the earnestness of the work or the capacity dis- 
played in it. 

““ What’s wrong with the political and economic world ?” 
asks the book, in effect. Parties have left the heights to 
sojourn together in a marshy valley. Expediency has 
overcome the clean concentration upon a well defined aim 
which men may rightly demand from their leaders. Parlia- 
ment is overburdened with routine details of adminis- 
tration, and is divorced from a realisation of its true func- 
tions. The House of Commons no longer fills its old 
purpose of enabling the citizen to tax himself: it has 
forgotten that self-taxation is the concrete symbol of 
democratic citizenship, of the “consent of the governed.” 
It does not think of itself as offering a contribution from 
its constituents to meet the needs of the executive, but 


From a drawing by HOWARD SMITH. 
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thinks rather of itself as expressing the desire of the majority 
of its constituents to exact a contribution from the minority. 
No longer is the House of Commons the citizen’s instrument 
for checking, limiting or sustaining his rulers at his will : 
it has become itself the ruler, and a ruler tainted with the 
servility which is necessary for the wooing of a mass 
electorate. 

Having so formulated this particular ill, Lord Eustace 
Percy considers in detail the crisis of Western Civilisation, 
the world causes of trade depression and unemployment 
with which the Ministers of England’s individual Parliament 
have to grapple, the decadence of our old economic 
dominion, the reduction of the citizen to the status of “a 
political animal in a sense which Aristotle never dreamt,” 
with the “dilemma of modern politics that it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to reach him or improve him (the 
citizen) as an individual, while it is extraordinarily easy 
to use him in the mass for destructive purposes.”’ If our 
civilisation begins to decline, thinks Lord Eustace, after 
a searching glance at older civilisations in decay, its destruc- 
tion may be far more sudden than that of any ancient 
civilisation, and, if it is destroyed, the catastrophe is 
likely in some sense to be a final one. 

The avoidance of such a catastrophe is to be found 
in a change of mind and a change of machinery. The 
new mind must abandon the confused thought of the 
recent years, and must embrace a clear-cut philosophy 
based on the belief that a healthy society must be composed 
of individuals who can live their own life because they 
can support themselves in free association with their 
fellows ; that individual self-reliance and free association 
presupposes on the one hand independence of discretionary 
assistance from the State, and, on the other, freedom 
for any individual or association to own the means of 
production, distribution and exchange; and finally that 
economic freedom of this kind, while it cannot be recon- 
ciled with State monopolies or State subsidies, can and 
must be reconciled with the modern tendency of private 
capital to organise itself in large industrial, commercial 
and banking units. The change in machinery must 
include a separation of responsibility for economic policy 
from responsibility for routine administration. The actual 
government, that is, must be given time to think, and 
to translate complicated measures into terms to be under- 
standed of the people, terms which shall not be misleading 
slogans or catchwords merely. 

The philosophy to which Lord Eustace turns, he regards 
and describes as the Conservative philosophy. A Conserva- 
tive may contest it as strongly as a Socialist may deride 
it. Is it essential to Conservatism that a renunciation of 
“ distributivism ” shall be made, while any form of “ col- 
lectivism ” other than that under the control of private 
entrepreneurs shall also be condemned ? What, it may 
well be asked, is the essential difference, from the citizen’s 
viewpoint, between monopolistic aggregations of capital 
in private hands and monopolistic aggregations of capital 
in official hands? Is there really any difference save of 
motive, and title, and remuneration, between the Peoples’ 
Commissar for Chemicals and the Chairman of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries ? 

If the tendency of private capital is to “‘ organise itself ” 
into large industrial units, at what point is the unit so 
large that it might as well be under the governance of a 
board representing the community as under the governance 
of a board of directors representing large masses of 
shareholders? Does private capital ever ‘‘ organise itself,” 
or is it organised by men who do not own but use it? Is 
private capital in large aggregations “‘ private”’ or is it—as 
Suggested by the very name “ public company ’—public 
capital ? 

Can any individual have freedom to own the means of 
production, distribution or exchange in the face of pressure 
from such large aggregations ? At what point is the State 
to be permitted to thwart the tendency of private capital 
to organise itself in large aggregations in order to prevent 
some individual citizen from being expropriated by 
means legally tolerated but morally indefensible ? To a 


Conservative who would conserve the ancient rights of 
freemen these questions seem vital. 

Lord Eustace Percy is quite clear as to what he wishes 
to achieve by reform of government. It is the independence 
of the citizen. But he desires such independence with 
communal efficiency. These are surely incompatible. 

We have two choices—independence with inefficiency, 
or efficiency without independence. If we chose efficiency, 
men may split politically on the question whether efficiency 
is better obtained by private enterprise operating through 
vast corporations, where public capital is controlled by 
a selected few whose managerial skill is kept keen by high 
and varying remuneration, or better obtained by State 
control and an executive of bureaucrats. But the true 
Tory and the devout Democrat may meet on this common 
ground, that the lust for efficiency in communal control 
is born of cowardice, soft-heartedness, and a failure to 
realise what is the worth of life. ‘“‘I would rather see 
England free than England prosperous”’ may sound the 
wish of a material madman, but it expresses the feeling 
of a large minority of the people. The task of the states- 
man is, one imagines, to reconcile that wish with the 
power now enjoyed by rival schools of “ efficiency,” lest 
a sudden revolt from control, and scorn of all men governing, 
end all efficiency for ever. True democracy does not 
antagonise a man against capitalism, for the democratic 
belief is that all men are fitted to be capitalists. True Con- 
servatism does not divorce a man from democracy, for 
the Conservative belief is that government conserves 
the rights of the masses. But both Democracy and Con- 
servatism rebel against the idea that control of capital 
by a favoured few, whether they be State bureaucrats 
or business autocrats, can be reconciled with the in- 
dividual independence of the citizen. ‘‘ Percyism ’’—if the 
word can be coined without impertinence—would seem 
to imply that like causes would have different effects if 
only they were called by different names. 


TENNYSON IN FRANCE 


Tennyson in France.” By Marjorie Bowden. 8s. 6d. 
(Manchester University Press.) 


Mrs. Bowden has made a very detailed study of the growth 
of French appreciation of Tennyson. She lays stress on 
his importance as a symbolist—a Victorian symbolist whose 
chivalrous legendary knights embody a Victorian ideal of 
gentlemanliness. Thus her criticism of the French critics 
naturally disagrees with those writers who at the beginning 
of Tennyson’s career saw in him only another example of 
the ‘‘ heady raptures of the German or British Muse.” Try- 
ing to pass intellectual judgment on his work, these men 
found him too subjective and personal for their taste, too 
inclined to the use of words and phrases which call up an 
intensely personal image in the mind of the individual 
reader. Taine described him as a dilettante; Montégut 
and Scherer, more sympathetic critics, alone perceived the 
symbolism of the “‘ Idylls’’ before they became widely 
known in France. 

Translations and adaptations of Tennyson began to 
appear in the sixties and seventies, and in dealing with 
these Mrs. Bowden finds herself on more interesting and 
fruitful ground. No verse translation has ever been very 
satisfactory, for French Alexandrines do not readily adapt 
themselves to Tennyson’s misty and evocative language. 
Of the prose translations, Mrs. Bowden prefers Mallarmé’s 
“* Mariana,” which has caught the sombre hopelessness of 
the original, and Michel’s ‘“‘ Idylls.” But even here we 
cannot fail to see the difficulty of transposing into so un- 
yielding a medium as the French tongue. 

It was possibly the inadequate nature of all translation 
which led French criticism, towards the close of Tennyson’s 
life, to lay special emphasis on the content of his work ; 
thus paving the way for the great influence which he 
exerted, by choice of subject rather than by manner, on 
such symbolists as Régnier, Jean Lorrain and Le Cardonnel. 

E. 
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PRINNY ” 


“The First Gentleman.” By Grace G. Thompson. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The, Regent has only been adequately dealt with by 
one person, and that is Mr. Beerbohm, perhaps because he 
alone of all who have exercised their talents in white- 
washing, or more often in mud-slinging, has really under- 
stood him. Palliation of his faults is as useless as holding 
up hands of horror at his selfishness, vulgarity and wicked, 
licentious behaviour. “ Prinny”’ is a joke, an immense, 
flaunting, baroque joke, and he should be treated as such. 
In judging him some account should be taken, not only 
of his upbringing and the hereditary peculiarities of his 
family, but also of the times in which he lived and the 
society in which he moved. 

Until the accession of Victoria, the English throne had 
not been exactly a model of decorum. George I and 
George II were gross men whose tastes left much to be 
desired, both ethically and esthetically. Of Frederick, 
George’s grandfather, the less said the better. George III 
had not always been as saintly as it has pleased posterity 
to paint him, and in any case he had no taste and infinite 
dullness. The Regent, almost alone of his family, had 
taste and was not dull. He sang, he played the violin, he 
stacked his palaces with pictures and furniture and odds and 


George, Prince of Wales. 
From “ The First Gentleman,” by Grace E. Thompson (Jonathan Cape). 


Another Biography of ‘“‘ The First Gentleman of Europe” 


ends now of incalculable value. He gave, or at least 
began to give, to the country a royal palace in keeping, 
more or less, with the dignity of its sovereign. Hitherto 
St. James’s had been a byword in Europe; even Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg had blenched and wept when she first 
saw what was to be her future home. The first and only 
piece of town-planning in London was conceived and 
executed under the Regent’s auspices. All this and much 
more can be said for George IV, but only Mr. Beerbohm 
has so far voiced any of it. The rest have been content 
to collect and fling the same old mud that has befouled 
the memory of the only king England ever had, after 
Charles I, who cared a twopenny piece for the arts and, 
at least in theory, the delicacies of life. 


content to follow in the footsteps of all but Max. I can 
find nothing new in her book, and there seems little excuse 
for it but the general taste of the middle classes for gossip 
about the great. Certainly George and Caroline provided 
enough scandal to satisfy a continent of gossips. 


emphasis is laid. It is after all impossible to be very sorry 
for her; she was so silly. But she had courage, kindli- 
ness and some wit. It is to be doubted whether her cause 


By 
Robert Tunstill 


Miss Thompson, in the ‘ First Gentleman,’”’ has been 


It is upon Caroline, the injured queen, that the strongest 


would have appealed so deeply to the 
nation had her husband been less: 
hated, or the Whigs less aggrieved. 
She was hardly cut out for the part 
she had to play. Nothing less like 
a tragedy queen could be imagined ; 
at her trial even her supporters 
were shocked at her strange appear- 
ance, and she never had much dignity. 
She was a stupid, vulgar, tactless 
woman, with violent likes and dislikes, 
and probably morals little stricter than 
those of her contemporaries. Most 
of the blame for the farcical tragedy 
of her married life is to be laid, surely, 
at the doors of Queen Charlotte, Lady 
Jersey and the rest of the Regent’s 
hangers-on. 

If one were asked for the pedigree 
of this book, one would instantly 
reply: ‘‘By Mr. Strachey out of 
Court Life Below Stairs.”’ The latter 
parent is acknowledged in the 
bibliography, but though the paternity 
is also apparent, not one of Mr. 
Strachey’s works is so much as cited. 
Here is one instance : 


“Charlotte raged. There were scenes 
at Clairmont [sic]. But the scenes 
always ended in the same way, with 
Charlotte with bright eyes and flaming 
cheeks, her body thrust forward, her 
hands behind her back like a rebellious 
schoolboy, standing before him saying: 
‘If you wish it, I will do it.’” 


See also page 3 of 
Victoria ”’: 


“Queen 


“There was continual friction, but 
every scene ended in the same way. 
Standing before him like a rebellious 
boy in petticoats, her body pushed 
forward, her hands behind her back, 
with flaming cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
she would declare at last that she was 
ready to do whatever he wanted. ‘If 
you wish it, I will do it.’ ” 
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“OLD SHERRY” 


Sheridan A Ghost Story.” 


By E. M, Butler. 15s. 
(Constable.) 


Sheridan has suffered perhaps more than any man 
from the ill-conceived activities of his biographers. Not 
one of them has succeeded in making him appear anything 
but a dim, rather pathetic, fussily futile figure. ‘‘ Ghost ’”’ 
is the term Miss Butler applies to him, and “ ghost story ” 
is the sub-title of her very strange attempt to infuse some 
reality into the woefully faded apparition of a man who 
must have been, in his time, one of the most vital and full- 
blooded in an age of rather oppressive virility. Why 
is this ? Why has he of all men become so dim and dreary ? 
He was one of the finest orators, one of the most scin- 
tillating wits, the greatest dramatist of the age. He was 
busied from morning to night, dashing from Drury Lane 
to St. Stephen’s, to Carlton House, Devonshire House and 
all the centres of society, up and down from his country 
houses to his town houses, always fussing and fuming, and 
drinking and cracking jokes, making love and creating 
scenes of unimaginable violence. 

And of all these hectic activities nothing remains. He 
had an active personality and a fine brain, number- 
less traits of character which should have made him 
the most real of all the survivors of the period. The 
Creevy Papers and all the letters and diaries of the day 
are crammed with anecdotes, bon-mots and animadversions 
upon “Sherry.” It is indeed from this second-hand 
world that he emerges most clearly, and this leads one 
paradoxically to think that the difficulty in the way of 
the biographers is that there is really too much material 
to work on, although the Sheridan letters and papers 
have never been allowed to see the light of day. 

Miss Butler’s book is, as I have said, very strange. In 
spite of an astonishing turgidity and endless apparently 
quite unnecessary digressions, the figure of Sheridan does 
eventually take on a certain clarity of outline, and assumes 
a certain degree of reality ; but not until almost the end. 
It is the miserable, drink-sodden, hunted Sherry, almost 
at the bottom of the downward path, who assumes such 
a pathetic interest. The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with previous biographers and their work, at whom 
and at which Miss Butler pokes very laborious and irri- 
tatingly facetious fun. All this goes on too long, and the 
tone is too strident. The latter part is better, but the 
Sturm und Drang style is quite exhausting. 

One particular stricture is called for, and that is Miss 
Butler’s entire disregard, except for a few passing refer- 
ences to the name, of Henrietta Frances, Lady Bessborough, 
to whom for the most part she attaches the name of Eliza- 
beth Duncannon or Elizabeth Bessborough, and whom she 
finally describes as an ‘“‘ hysterical old woman,” than which 
no term could be more inapt. Lady Bessborough for many 
years suffered the most violent persecution at the hands 
of Sheridan, and the influence she exerted over him is 
most undoubtedly worthy of more than a few inaccurate 
citations. Her letters to Lord Granville Leveson-Gower 
contain very numerous references to the affair, and do 
not appear, from the text or the foot-notes, to have been 
consulted in any way. 

ROBERT TUNSTILL. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


Here is a fine reconstruction of one of the most puzzling 
problems of the French Revolution—the character of 
Charlotte Corday, the young Norman girl, virtuous, kindly, 
well-balanced, untravelled, who left her native province to 
go to Paris to kill Marat, ‘‘ the Friend of the People.”’ The 
presentation of her character is most admirably under- 
taken by a collateral descendant. It convinces. 


By Michel Corday. 8s. 6d. 


| MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 


MACMILLAN 
STRAFFORD 


By LADY BURGHCLERE, author of “Life of 
George Villiers, znd Duke of Buckingham,” “ Life of 
James, tst Duke of Ormonde,”’ etc. With illustrations. 
2 vols. 30s. net 
An important historical study based on hitherto un- 
published MSS. preserved by Lorp FitTzwILLiAM at 
Wentworth Woodhouse. 


The Morning Post : ‘* Strafford himself epee from these pages with a 
living voice. . . . 


The immortal tragedy of his loyal service and self- 
sacrifice, which even the Whigs mat at, was never more poignantly 
presented. . . . Lady Burghclere’s noble book, which might be com- 
pared with Emil Ludwig’s masterpieces 4 biography, does dramatic 
justice to one of the greatest of Englishmen 


Hugh Walpole 
ABOVE THE DARK CIRCUS 


7s. 6d. net 


The Daily Mail: “ bey living writer has quite Mr. Walpole’s power 

creating mystery ; and the weird suggestiveness with which the sos 
moods of Piccadilly Circus on a winter’s night loom over the dark 
terrible happenings in human minds makes this grim and eerie 
unforgettable.” 


Stella Benson 
TOBIT TRANSPLANTED 


Feb. choice of the Book Society 
20th thousand 7s. 6d. net 
“ With this novel,” says The News Chronicle, “ Stella Benson arrives . 


Here is an intensely individual, beautiful and witty book . the 
flowering of a personality in art.” 


FATHER 


By the Author of “‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ”’ 


7s. 6d. net 
The romance of a daughter who breaks away 
into freedom after a restricted home life 


POEMS OF BLAKE 


Chosen and Edited by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, ros. net. 


NEW POEMS 


VALE and Other Poems 
By 2 (George W. Russell). 3s. 6d. net 


“ In Vale we find nay maturity of thought, diction and movement. 
With this book seals his among the forefront of con: 
poets.” Wolfe in The 


THY SERVANT A DOG 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 96th thousand 
Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, ros. 6d. net 


DIARY OF A PROVINCIAL 
LADY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. 


23rd thousand 
7s. 6d. net 


PORTRAIT OF A DOG 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE. 7s. 6d. net 


FERGIE BEY : 


THE LIFE OF CAPT. VERE FERGUSSON iés. net 


GERMANY AND THE 
GERMANS 


By Dr. EUGEN DIESEL. Translated by W. D. 
Rosson-Scott. Ios. 6d. net 


THE FIGHT FOR 
FINANCIAL SUPREMACY 


By Dr. PAUL EINZIG. 7s. 6d, net 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Professor CALVIN B. HOOVER. 12s. 6d. net 
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GUIDES TO RUSSIA 


“ Russia: A Social History.” By D. S. Mirsky. 
25s. (Cresset Press.) 


“ Russia Unveiled.” By Panait Istrati. Tvranslated 
by R. J. S. Curtis. 10s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


“‘ Lenin: God of the Godless.’ By Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Guides to the new Russia are as numerous as they are 
contradictory. Guides to the older Russia (though neither 
so few nor so contemptible as Prince Mirsky would have 
us believe) are few enough for a new history of Russia 
to be welcome. Prince Mirsky cannot be said to have 
achieved his aim. Rejecting mere chronicles of events, 
he has written a serviceable chronicle of events; setting 
out “to represent in its broadest outlines, the changes 
undergone by a society as a whole,” he has indicated 
outlines less than he has displayed fractions ; and, taking 
breadth in too literal a sense, he has included scraps of 
information about literature and the arts which are almost 
worse than no information at all. But his pictures of 
successive Russian civilisations are based on much learning, 
not always lightly borne, and on some points, notably 
religion, they bring home to English readers aspects not 
often regarded. They do not lead to a clear understanding 
of the Revolution, which is for most English people the 
starting point of interest in Russian history. They do 
not in fact lead anywhere in particular. But when they 
are both entertaining and provocative, as they usually 
are, there is no need to ask for more. 

Prince Mirsky, a Russian in exile, has turned slowly 
from Europasianism to a vague Marxism which seems to 
lead by a backstairs route to Bolshevism. M. Istrati, 
a Rumanian on a visit to Soviet Russia, turned more 
quickly from an admiration of Communism in theory to 
a whole-hearted hatred of Communism as practised in 
Russia. In America he would quickly have gained fame 
as a “‘debunker”’ of contemporary history: taking the 
Soviet legend piece by piece he destroys it with an irony 
which is the more devastating from its reliance on the 
evidence of the Soviet Press. Here he comes too far in 
the wake of others: after fourteen years of praise and 
blame we are looking for some more constructive attitude 
towards Russia. His record of the evils of the Soviet 
regime is complete, convincing, as far as it goes unanswer- 
able. One feels none the less, as one feels in a very different 
way with Prince Mirsky, that it does not go far enough. 
The vilest of crimes may be committed in Russia to-day 
in the name of Communism, as in 1917 they were committed 
in the name of liberty, or under the Tsars in the name of 
patriotism. But if this is all that is to be said of a hundred 
and fifty million people, then the only hope is in a sanitary 
cordon. 

M. Ossendowski is a better guide. As a Pole he inherits 
enough of the Polish hatred of Russia to see her faults, 
while as a Slav he is near enough to her to see a little 
beyond them. His “ novelised biography ”’ of Lenin on 
occasion transgresses the limits of history—lacking precise 
evidence on the point, one may justifiably wonder whether 
Lenin really died in the conscience-stricken delirium with 
which M. Ossendowski credits him. But when melodrama 
has been discounted, there remains a very fair account of 
the more violent courses of the Bolshevik Revolution and 
an excellent picture of Russia under the Terror. 


AnN HINDLE. 


JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE 


“ Yofuku : Japan in Trousers.” By Sherard Vines. 
7s. Od. net. (Wishart.) 


It is a great pity that Mr. Vines was not a contemporary 
of Lafcadio Hearn, or even of some of his numerous suc- 
cessors. The sickly-sweet laudatory essays which have 
generally misinformed the world about Japan and the 
Japanese on the high authority of those who have spent 
as much as a month in the country have established them- 
selves in the popular fancy, and the returned wanderer 
who replies truthfully to eager questions on the land of 
cherry-blossoms is dubbed a prejudiced cynic. The 
“‘romantic,’’ cherry-viewing, ‘‘ courteous, fairy-like”’ 
Japanese have had their day, and, with something of the 
precision of an earthquake, Mr. Vines tears down the 
pretentious shop-fronts (which are merely cleverly coloured 
papier maché) and shows us what is behind. 

There are those who, ill qualified as they are to write 
about anything at all, will have it both ways in their 
passionate essays on Japan. Not only are the Japanese 
“instinctive artists and poets,’’ they are “ industrialists 
of the first order and masters of Western civilisation.” 
Truly, as Mr. Vines remarks in his opening pages, there 
are foreigners who can invade and leave Japan in the 
happy state of mind in which everything swims in a glutin- 
ous romance, and if a quarrel has to be picked with the 
Japanese at all “it must be not on the score of honest 
failure, but of those things which they pretend to have 
done and to be, and yet have never seriously attempted.” 
The glamorous posters and information booklets issued 
by the tourist agencies and steamship companies tell 
demonstrable lies about the climate, and only those who 
have lived in Japan for any length of time will fail to be 
surprised at Mr. Vines’s description of the intolerable 
weather of Japan. This chapter concludes with what 
must surely be the best description of an earthquake ever 
penned. 

But lest it be thought that “‘ Yofuku”’ is simply an un- 
reasoned counterblast to the array of sentimental nonsense 
which has for so long obscured the real Japan, let us hasten 
to add that the author is writing as one still living in 
the country and with a lively appreciation of good as well 
as bad points : 


“It is unfair both to Japan and its visitors to dress it up, 
as the tourist-impresarios do, as a spotless fairy-land, all 
pine trees, lacquer and flowered silks, populated with dainty 
little creatures whose exquisite politeness is only rivalled by 
their curious taste in art and life. There is a little of this 
fantasy-Japan as well, kept for show, . . . The broad lines 
of common life are barbaric squalor upon which Western 
mechanism is imposed . . . and we may conclude that the 
fantasy-Japan of our dreams was also from the beginning of 
things hidden away or displayed in patches of splendour 
among the middens.”’ 


Throughout the nine chapters, in which all modern Japanese 
life is surveyed critically, the author preserves a calm 
judgment (not always an easy thing to do when writing 
in this charnel-house climate’”’) and a willingness to 
explore all possible sides of all questions. He pays tribute 
to the queer something in the people which makes them 
attractive when they do not consciously cover it up with 
their xenophobic gyrations and borrowed posings. The 
hall-mark of veracity is set upon the book by Mr. Vines’s 
lively appreciation of the numerous virtues of Japanese 
womanhood and the manifest inferiority of the men. 
The arm-chair traveller should, in fairness to himself, 
read this book with care, and if every intending visitor 
to Japan made himself master of it on the journey thither 
he would be saved much bitter disillusionment. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOOKMAN,” 
APRIL, 1931 


From a drawing by HELEN WILSON. J. C. SQuirRe. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA 


“‘ The House of the Temple.” FrederickhW. Ryan. 25s. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

What historical mischief one of our novelist historians 
could work with these Knights of the Sovereign Order 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem! With a smirk 
he would tell of their pomp and ceremony; with a side- 
long glarce at democracy he would ridicule the pretensions 
of their Grand Masters; by a thousand innuendoes he 
woud show what superior beings are the men of the 
twentieth century. 

Mr. Ryan has none of these modern gifts. Behind his 
book stand centuries of records, and on every page is 
manifest a desire faithfully to interpret them. He lacks 
too the ordered method of the modern historian. In his 
hands the story of the Knights of Malta is allowed to grow 
of itself, enlivened by anecdote, branching off into bypaths 
which lead only by devious ways back to the main trail, 
displaying the men as much as the Order, and characteristic- 
ally taking its title from that House of the Temple which 
was but one of the Commanderies of the Knights as it 
is but a fraction of their history. 

For centuries the Knights formed States within the 
States of Europe, and their Grand Masters ruled as 
Sovereign Princes whose writ ran far beyond the island 
of Malta which they had made their home. The rapid 
growth of their Order is proof of a supernational mind in 
the Europe of the Renaissance. Recruited from the feudal 
nobility of many lands, but owing first allegiance to their 
Grand Master, they were an international force protecting 
the merchants and princes of the Mediterranean from 
barbarian invasion, and well deserving the independence 
and patronage which all monarchs then gladly gave them. 

How in extending their power they came to lose it is 
a question to which ‘there must always be many answers. 
Mr. Ryan, neglectful of no facts but interpreting all in a 
humanistic light, finds the main cause in the character of 
successive Grand Masters of the eighteenth century. The 
Grand Master Pinto would have made himself titular 
King of Corsica as well as actual Prince of Malta, and in 
his attempts so to do squandered moneys which might more 
wisely have been kept for the defence of the island. Grand 
Master de Rohan, by contrast more devoted to the Order 
than to himself, misjudged the power of the new ideas 
which the French Revolution had brought, and failed to 
adapt his diplomacy to a changing world. Grand Master 
Hompesch—the last before the fall of Malta and last 
in the days of the Order’s splendour—beat a shameful 
retreat before Napoleon. when courage might have won the 
day. 

Other historians have found other causes on which 
Mr. Ryan lays little emphasis, though in faithfulness to 
the facts he records them. Under the Knights Malta had 
become the trading centre of the Mediterranean, and 
as such a desirable prize for nations whose new-found 
nationalism was fast turning into its modern variant of 
Imperialism. With wealth the Knights had forsaken the 
monastic vows in which their Order began, not indeed 
except in rare cases to their detriment as men, but to the 
detriment of an Order in which discipline was all-important. 
The feudal independence of their Commanderies on the 
Continent was an anachronism in States turned centralist, 
as their absolute rule in Malta was an anachronism in the 
days of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

These things however matter little. Mr. Ryan is not 
concerned to prove a thesis. In its stead he has given us 
a perfect picture of human society. Its slaves are gone 
with its power, and its officers are now little more than the 
bearers of picturesque names. But the romance of its 
history remains, with as many facets as mankind itself, 
and here all well displayed. 

WILFRID HOPE 


A LIBRARY 


FOR THE COST OF A 
NEWSPAPER |! 


Here are some of the most remarkable of 
modern books. Alive with to-day’s thought 
and feeling, they are to-morrow’s classics. 
Acquaintance with them is a necessary 
condition of full twentieth-century living. 
Once read, they must become an intimate 
and constantly stimulating part of your 
intellectual make-up. 

Your own selection from them can be with 
you at once without capital outlay. A half- 
crown postal-order, with the coupon below, 
will bring it to you. 

Payment can be completed through the 
Phoenix Bookbuying Plan at a ridiculous cost 
—equtvalent to that of a daily newspaper ! 


By Aldous Huxley 
THOSE BARREN LEAVES 


By A. E. Coppard 
CLORINDA WALKS ft HEAVEN 
By Lytton Strachey 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Somerset Maugham 
LIZA OF LAMBETH 
By Clive Bell 
ART 


By Gustave Flaubert 
MADAME BOVARY 
By C. E. Montague 
ROUGH JUSTIC 
Harvey Robinson 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By G. K. Chesterton 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By George Moore 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN 
By J. B. S. Haldane 
WORLDS 
By James Joyce 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN 
By Richard Aldington 
DEATH OF A HERO 
By Liam O'Flaherty 
THE BLACK SOUL 


By T. F. Powys 
THE HOUSE WITH THE ECHO 

By R. H. Mottram 

THE SPANISH FARM 
By J. C. Squire 

GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Harold Monro 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETRY: AN ANTHOLOGY 
By H. G. Wells 
THE DREAM 
By Eugene O'Neill 
THE MOON OF ee AND OTHER 
A 


By D. H. Lawrence 
TWILIGHT IN ITALY 
By Du Bose Heyward 
PORGY 
The books are of uniform pocket size (7” x 43”), 
beautifully printed, tastefully and durably 
bound, blocked with real gold titling. Infinitely 
well produced, they are cheap only in price. 
This is an example of the service which the 
Phoenix Book Company gives to real book- 
lovers 


TO THE 
PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY LTD. 
3 & 4 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2 
I accept your offer. Please send me the 
twelve books ticked above. I enclose 2/6, 
and will send (commencing four weeks after 
delivery) further payments of 2/6 each month 
until I have paid 45/- in all. 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


Bk. 4/31 


%& If you do not wish to cut your ‘‘ BookMAN,” copy the cou 
on to a sheet of note-paper, adding the list of twelve 


wording 
required. 
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Notes at 


Random 


British Books in South America 

The great British Empire Trade Exhibition at Buenos 
Ayres, which the Prince of Wales opened last month, 
is notable for many things, but one item particularly 
deserving attention is the exhibition of books. Even 
to-day one meets 
people who cling to 


THE BOOKMAN CARTOON—IV 


Barrie’s “ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham, which must be familiar 
to many BooOKMAN readers; and Bernard Shaw’s 
“The Apple Cart’ and Sir James Jeans’s “ Tne Uni- 
verse Around Us,” and E. H. Young’s “‘ Miss Mole” and 
Robert Bridges’s 
“The Testament of 
Beauty” and Lord 


the belief in the By Powys Evans 
existence of some 
mysterious _ barrier 


between commerce 
and culture, and 
who manifest sur- 
prise that a trade 
exhibition should 
concern itself with 
literature. But at 
Buenos Ayres the 
book section is one 
of the special attrac- 
tions. The books 
have been chosen 
to suggest the 
development of 
English civilisation 
from the earliest 
times to the present 
day. They are 
arranged in nine 
windows, of which 
the first shows the 
beauty of various 
styles of binding, 
the second is de- 
voted to “ Discovery 
and Trade” and to 
special links between 
Britain and South 
America, and the 
remaining seven are 
arranged in roughly 
chronological order. 


D’Abernon’s “ Diar- 
ies” are good if 
diverse companions. 
In the seventh win- 
dow there is a first 
edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson not 
scorning familiarity 
with many cheap 
reprints which have 
brought the best of 
English literature 
within the reach of 
everyone. Window 
V is a revelation of 
the work of the 
British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and 
shows some of the 
tongues into which 
the Bible or portions 
of it have been 
translated — “ The 
Bible in Russian,” 
“The Bible in the 
Bolivian Dialect,” 
“The Gospel of St. 
Mark in Mapu- 
dungu,” “‘The New 
Testament in 
Guarani’”’ are some 
of the titles. And 
in all sections of the 
display there occur 


examples of the 

beautiful typograph- 

Some of the ical work of William 
Exhibits Morris the 
The third window Kelmscott Press, 
covers the period G. K. C. and G. B.S. and many private 


from Bede to 
Chaucer, the fourth contains the work of the Renais- 
sance and some Elizabethans, the fifth is given up 
entirely to the Bible and Shakespeare, the sixth to 
Milton, Bunyan and Harvey, the seventh to Johnson 
and his age, the eighth to Blake and William Morris, 
and the ninth to modern times. A glance through 
the catalogue reveals an astonishing diversity of books 
chosen, understandable in the light of the avowed aim 
to give in small compass some idea of the range of 
British achievement. In the last window, for instance, 
a copy of the virtually unobtainable “ Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom,” by Lawrence of Arabia, is neighbour to 


Man and Superman or Fads v. Fancies 


presses. 

The Paston Letters 

The sale of valuable first editions, ancient and modern, 
has become the commonplace of the sale-room, but 
April Ist at Messrs. Sotheby’s sees a sale which might 
justly be described as “unique.” The originals of 
155 of the Paston Letters are up for auction—the 
155 which were first edited by Sir John Fenn in 1787 
and caused a minor sensation in the world of letters. 
Most of the remaining letters (there are over a thousand) 
are in the British Museum and other great libraries, 
and they have now been thoroughly explored as in- 
valuable source books for the years they cover—1424 to 
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1506. I believe however that a large part of the text of 
those now offered for sale has never been published. 


A New Publishing Firm 

The latest recruit to the ranks of publishers is the 
firm of Ivor Nicholson & Watson, which is to devote 
itself to general literature. Mr. Ivor Nicholson, C.B.E., 
is a prominent figure in the literary and journalistic 
world, and for the last six years has been associated 
with Miss A. M. Head in the management of the National 
Magazine Company, of which Good Housekeeping is 
probably the best known publication. Mr. Angus 
Watson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is interested in the 
venture, although not personally associated with it, and 
his son, Mr. Bernard Watson, is one of the directors. 
The literary adviser is Mr. John Stirling, who was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Messrs. Cassell. 

Mr. Ivor Nicholson, by the way, contributes an article 
to this number of THE Bookman, giving his reminis- 
cences of Mr. Arthur Severn, Ruskin’s friend, who died 
earlier in the year. 


Some Critics 

Many of the portraits in this issue are those of critics. 
With the features of outstanding authors most of us are 
familiar in these days of scientific publicity. But the 
critic, perhaps on account of his calling, seems more 
bashful of the camera, and we are more accustomed, 
by way of the wireless, to their voices than to their faces. 
In later issues I hope to give a further selection of 
specially drawn portraits of critics, literary and 
dramatic, so that readers may see what manner of 
men and women are their guides. 


By the Author of “ The Littlest One” 

A book which will be of special interest to readers 
of THE BookmaN is to be published next month. It 
is “‘ Twice Ten,” a posthumous book by Mrs. Marion 
St. John Webb, the elder daughter of the late editor 
of THE BookMAN. This delightful collection of chil- 
dren’s stories, illustrated by Frank Rogers, has a special 
preface written by Miss Almey St. John Adcock, in which 
she tells with great charm the story of her sister’s life. 


The May ‘“ Bookman” 

In May, if the holiday season has not actually begun 
for everybody, most people are beginning to make their 
plans for it. Consequently in the May BookMAN the 
chief feature will be a long article by Mr. Clive Holland 
outlining a circular road tour for bookmen in Southern 
and Western England. He has planned it carefully 
so that it shall include all the places of outstanding 
literary interest, and he will describe it solely from that 
point, of view, leaving to the conventional guide-books 
the indication of beautiful scenery and historical associa- 
tions. The article will be illustrated by special photo- 
graphs taken by the author, who is almost as well known 
for his photography as for his travel books. (I hear 
incidentally that his recent book on Czechoslovakia has 
been adopted by the Charles IV University, Prague, for 
the use and information of the English-speaking students 
attending the Summer School there this year.) 

Next month also there will be the first of a series of 
letters from Germany, which are to be written by 
Siegfried Késterich to keep readers in touch with current 
German literature. HRW. 


SNOBS M. A. DORMIE 


Every lover of a good story will delight in this comedy of an Ange 


merican. marriage 


LILIES OF THE ALLEY 
OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


This well-known writer of negroes and negro humour has chosen one 
of the most laughable backgrounds for his story, that of negroes engaged 
in making films. V 6 


WATER RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


A vivid and realistic picture of life on a ranch together with a splendid 
cheering romance. 1/6 


GITANA ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


With the dramatic background of the Mexican War, this new novel pos- 
sesses colour, action and vivid portraiture. “ Gitana”™ is real romance 
and a rich contribution to the ficld of historical fiction. V/ é 


APPLETON MODERN LIBRARY 3/6 


A Uniform, Popular Library of Fiction, 
History, Literature, Art and Science 


SECRETS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
ALBERT ABENDSCHEIN 
ERNEST GROSSE 
FELIX GRAS 


BEGINNINGS OF ART 
THE TERROR 
ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE 

GILBERT MURRAY 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 
CARL EMIL SEASHORE 
OTHER WORLDS GARRETT P. SERVISS 


FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT MUSICIANS 
First Group Second Group Cc. D. ISAACSON 


JOURNALISTIC VOCATIONS 
C. E. ROGERS 


A beginner's guide to editorial work, advertising, circulation, free-lance 


BIBLE. STORIES IN BIBLE 
LANGUAGE L. M. BRYANT 


For all who wish to read the Bible stories to children this book has unique 
value. It contains the real Bible arranged so as to include only the most 
readable parts. Fully illustrated with plates and pictures. 3/6 


THE FRONT PAGE MYSTERY 
GRAHAM M. DEAN 


iller, which boy, and man too, will 


THE GLORY OF GLENWOOD 


EARL REED SILVERS 


i life and athletics which includes the whole 


THE MERRY MONARCH’S WARDS 
ALINE HAVARD 
A colendid story opens ia Scotland during the | when 


was King. 5/- 


CORNELIA’S COLONY ciapys BLAKE 


f th t hundreds in England and America, in which 
Dale debtors that was later to become 
great state of rgia. Illustrated. 5/- 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Portrait by 
H. J. Whitlock, Birmingham. 


“Dallas 
Kenmare,” 
author of “ The First Spell” (Cornish). 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 


in April 


Mr. Arthur Wellings, 


More Modern Writers 


Two more additions are to be made to Messrs. Shaylor’s 
excellent little series of ‘“‘ Modern Writers’’; they are 
authors so widely diverse as James Joyce and W. H. Davies. 
Louis Golding is doing a biographical and critical sketch 
of the former, and Thomas Moult (who is the editor of 
the series) of the latter. Mr. Moult has been working with 
Mr. Davies, and one of the chapters is a dialogue between 
them revealing how the mind of the poet works in writing 
his poetry. 


“New Light on Tolstoy ”’ 


Under this title Harraps are publishing a translation 
of Rene Fulop-Miller’s book in which he has gathered 
together, with the assistance and approval of the Tolstoy 
family, certain valuable information hitherto unpublished. 
The source of it is the papers left in Tolstov’s home after 
the flight of November, 1910. Besides some early attempts 
at fiction there are two plays, ‘‘ The Nihilist ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Progressives,” and a collection of important correspondence 
with other great Russian authors. 


Mass Biography 


The problem of mass movements is said to be the under- 
lying motive which imparts unity to the varied essays in 
“ Skyscrapers,”’ by L. M. Namier (Macmillan). Mr. Namier 
is best known for his historical work dealing with the 
reign of George III, and the note of that work was certainly 
his skill in what might be called ‘‘ mass biography.’’ Most 
of these essays deal with problems of contemporary politics 
in America, Great Britain and Central and Eastern Europe. 


John Skelton’s Poems 


Mr. Philip Henderson has edited and to a certain extent 
modernised the complete poems of John Skelton (Dent), 
and this volume will 
be the first popular 
edition of them since 
Elizabethan times. 
The last edition, 
published in 1843, 
was a reprint 
of the sixteenth 
century text, and is 
now out of print. 
How far the revival 
of interest in Skelton 
is genuinely popular 
is open to question, 
but certainly there 
is a large band of 


Potrait by Colonel the Master and poetry 
— of Sempill. lovers who will 


See page 25. welcome the volume. 


author of “Each Stands Alone” (Dent). 


More from Daisy, Princess of Pless 


The popularity of ‘“‘ Daisy, Princess of Pless, by Herself,”’ 
has encouraged the Princess to release for publication her 
private diaries. Certain extracts from them of course 
appeared in the former volume, but ‘“‘ From the Private 
Diaries of Daisy, Princess of Pless’’ (Murray) deals with 
phases of her life untouched by the autobiography. As 
the most famous people of England and Germany pass 
through these pages, the book should be an outstanding 
event for those whose tastes are for political and social 
biography. 


A Victorian Pastiche 


Mr. Barnaby Brook, turning for the moment from the 
writing of novels, is giving us in ‘‘ Mock Turtle ’’ (Toulmin) 
a pastiche of the Victorian epoch as seen through the 
eves of an elder statesman. It is said that the memoirs 
of his eminent Victorian are compiled from actual memories 
of persons and records of incidents, and can be verified 
by the curious. Old Harrovians, Parliamentarians who 
sat under Gladstone and Balfour, lawyers who recall the 
causes célébres of an earlier day, and members of society 
when society was a smaller world dominated by ‘“ H.R.H.” 
and the professional beauties, will find here their world 
recreated. 


Middleton Murry’s New Study 


“Son of Woman” (Jonathan Cape) is the title which 
Mr. Middleton Murry has given to his forthcoming book 
on D. H. Lawrence. It is to be a biography based on a 
study of Lawrence’s works, for Mr. Murry, who knew 
Lawrence better than any other living writer, learnt, in 
the course of writing his book, that personal knowledge 
was irrelevant. So we may expect again the work of 
the man who in his studies of Shakespeare and Keats 
has revealed himself one of the most penetrating critics 
of this age. 


Big Business 

Two books for 
those interested in 
“big business are 
Henry Ford’s 
“Moving Forward”’ 
(Heinemann) and 
“The Highway to 
Success,’ by Harold 
C. Smith (Appleton). 
Mr. Ford suggests 
a panacea for our 
present industrial 
ills, and Mr. Smith, 
who at an early age 
worked his way to 
San Francisco and 
is now a partner in 
one of the world’s 


Mrs. Vera 
Wheatley, 


author of “Single-Handed” (John Murray). 


Portrait by George Sergei: ff, 
Richmond. 
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leading businesses, gives his advice to aspirants for business 
honours. 


Everyman Encyclopedia 


I am glad to see that the famous little ‘“* Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia ’’ (Dent) is to be reissued. The first two 
volumes—re-edited, reset, brought up to date and en- 
larged—are due on April 16th. The price is 5s. 6d. a 
volume, 


Jumps for Life 


The Caterpillar Club is an unofficial society composed 
of those who have saved their lives by forced jumps from 
crippled aircraft. In “ Jump” (Arrowsmith), Don Glass- 
man gives an account of some of the most sensational 
descents, as well as a complete history of the parachute 
from 1495 to the present day. 


Bulow and the Kaiser 


One of the most interesting political books of the month 
should be *‘ Spectator’s ’’ ‘‘ Biilow and the Kaiser ”’ (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth). At my instigation, Biilow confesses 
complacently in one of his letters to the Kaiser apropos 
of some publicity manoeuvre, ‘‘ an impression was con- 
veyed to the German nation which was a direct contra- 
diction of the real facts.’ In his Memoirs, which a German 
historian of repute has suggested might have been entitled 
“ Biilow’s Revenge,”’ he wished to convey an impression, 
an account of his stewardship, to the world at large; the 
question arises how far the impression thus conveyed is 
in accordance with the real facts. This is the question 
‘* Spectator ’’ sets himself to investigate. He examines 
confidential documents and letters never written for 
publicity, all of them drawn from the secret archives of 
the German Foreign Office. 


An Anthology of Ghost Stories 


“They Walk Again,” by Colin de la Mare (Faber & 
Faber), is an anthology in which will be found many of 
the best ghost stories written in English. The principle 
of sclection has been to bring-together stories that differ 
from one another as much as possible—the uneasy, the 
fantastic, the uncanny, the gruesome. With this object 
in view many of the most familiar ghost stories—the 
“old favourites ’’—-have been omitted. Indeed the 
majority of those included are either as vet little known 
or of a kind not usually found in similar collections. But 
every one of them is an outstanding example of its own 
particular variety. The authors represented include 
Algernon Blackwood, Edith Wharton, Dr. Montagu James, 
Walter de la Mare, Lord Dunsany, W. W. Jacobs, Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, Richard Middleton, Sheridan Le Fanu. 


Hilaire Belloc’s Novels 


In ‘“‘ A Conversation with a Cat, and Others ’’ (Cassell), 
Mr. Belloc has written a series of essays touching on the 
diversity of subjects for which he is noted. History, 
travel, philosophy and satire are promised in his pages. 


Three First Novels 


Two outstanding first novels this month should be 
“Four in Family,” by Humphrey Pakington (Chatto & 
Windus) and “ Treasure Upon Earth,”’ by David Stewart 
(Heinemann). The former is, I am told, a humorous 
“ discovery,”’ which is welcome, as humorists are very 
rare. First novels in particular are apt to suffer from 
excess of seriousness. Another first novel of unusual 
interest should be Lily Tobias’s ‘‘ My Mother’s House ”’ 
(Allen & Unwin), in which the authoress, who is a member 
of the Council of the Federation of Women Zionists, tells 
the story of a young Jew in revolt against Judaism. 


READER. 


C ( DENT 


MODERN GERMANIES 
CICELY HAMILTON 


‘Miss Hamilton has missed nothing 

that is significant. An absorbing 

study.” CECIL ROBERTS in the Sphere. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


PRIVATE SEA 
JOURNALS (1778-82) 
ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS PASLEY 


This delightfully entertaining volume 
reveals a newly-discovered Pepys of 
the sea service. And historically it 
possesses considerable value. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 
FREDERICK C. GREEN 
* All quite first rate. The work is both 
delightful and authoritative.’ ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 
Two volumes: THE RENAISSANCE TO 
THE REVOLUTION and THE REvoLu- 


TION TO Proust. 7s. 6d. net each 


LONDON AT HOME 
M. V. HUGHES 


Another unusual kind of guide book 
by the author of About England 
(ninth thousand). Illustrated by 
G. E. Chambers. 6s. net 


=NEW NOVELS== 


FLESH AND BLOOD. By jJoun 
BRopHY. ‘A very remarkable story, 
subtle and satisfactory.’ GERALD GOULD 
in the Observer. 7s. Od. net 


SOMEBODY MUST. By cvy pocock. 
“A book which has given me much joy 
and laughter.’ Punch. 7s. 6d. net 


ICE IN EGYPT. By A. M. MACCRINDLE. 
“Full of an imaginative understand- 
ing. - Humanand original.’ MARGARET 
KENNEDY in the News Chronicle. 

7s. 6d. net 


ABOUT 
EVERYMAN’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
Every branch of knowledge: right 


‘up to date. Seven million words: 


two thousand illustrations. Twelve 

volumes, 5s. 6d. each—the first two 

ready late in April. Send to Dent, 

10, Bedford Street, W.C.2, 
prospectus. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN By 


Mr. T. S. Eliot on Dryden: The April Talks 


The B.B.C. programme for April contains several talks 
which will interest people with literary tastes, and there 
is one series which readers of THE BooKMAN are likely 
to greet with particular enthusiasm. This is the series 
of three, talks on John Dryden, to be given by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot (Sundays, April 12th, 19th and 26th: London 
and Midland Regional, 5.0 p.m.). 


Poet, Dramatist and Critic 


Mr. Eliot is to deal with the three aspects of Dryden’s 
work—as poet, as dramatist and as critic; and his talks 
are intended to present an all-round view of Dryden’s 
importance to his own age and to the ages which have 
followed him. In view of Mr. 
Eliot’s own position in the 
world of poetry, it will be of 
great interest to hear his 
appreciation of Dryden; and 
although he has already ex- 
pounded some part of this 
appreciation in ‘‘ Homage to 
John Dryden,” his present 
talks may cover rather a 
wider field than was surveyed 
in his essay. 

For my own part, I should 
not be at all surprised if these 
talks on Dryden also throw 
valuable light on Mr. Eliot’s 
own poetry. All criticism 
is partly subjective, and in 
hearing Mr. Eliot’s reactions 
to Dryden we shall probably 
come to a clearer understand- 
ing of the workings of Mr. 
Eliot’s own mind. 


Taking Galsworthy Seriously 


Among the other talks for 
April, Mr. David Hardman’s 
series on ‘‘Galsworthy’s 
Forsytes’”’ strikes a novel and 
rather attractive note. In 
devoting six talks to a critical 
examination of the manner 
and matter of “The Forsyte 
Saga” and ‘‘A Modern 
Comedy,’’ the B.B.C. is 
certainly taking Galsworthy seriously, and I hope that Mr. 
David Hardman (whose name is new to me) will make good 
use of his opportunity. His avowed object is to introduce 
the Forsytes to those who do not know them, but I am sure 
that many who already love them will duly listen to Mr. 
Hardman (Mondays, April 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th: 
7-25 p.m.). 

The one curious thing about this series is its lack of 
proportion. To divide the talks equally between ‘‘ The 
Forsyte Saga ”’ and ‘“‘ A Modern Comedy ”’ is surely absurd ; 
for whereas the ‘“‘Saga’”’ is Mr. Galsworthy’s greatest 
achievement in fiction, the ‘‘ Comedy ”’ ranks among his 
poorest efforts. I should have thought that it would have 
been far better to devote all the talks to ‘‘ The ‘Forsyte 
Saga,’’ and to dismiss ‘“‘ The White Monkey ”’ and the rest 
in. the last five minutes of the final talk. 


The Author of “‘ Bengal Lancer ’’ 


It is only a few months since ‘“‘ Have you read ‘ Bengal 
Lancer’? ”’ took first place among the popular gambits 
for opening a conversation; and the many people who 
did read ‘‘ Bengal Lancer ”’ will welcome the opportunity 
of hearing the author’s voice. Major F. Yeats-Brown is to 
give six talks on “‘ Gods, Saints and Heroes of Hindustan,” 


From a drawing by Peggy Smith. 


J. D. Crawshaw 


with the intention of explaining the general back- 
ground of Indian life and thought. His first four talks 
will deal with the gods of the Aryans, the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, the Moguls and the Indian States (Wednesdays, 
April 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th: 7.25 p.m.). 


Holiday Talks 


Another opportunity of hearing the voice of literary men 
is provided by the new series of discussions on ‘‘ The 
Ideal Holiday.’’ This should be an entertaining feature 


of the spring programmes, for the discussions will deal 
with the respective merits of various parts of the British 
Isles. 


Of the two which are fixed for April I am particu- 
larly looking forward to the 
debate between Mr. R. H. 
Mottram and Sir Barry 
Jackson, who will respectively 
champion the causes of East 


Anglia and the Malvern 
Country (Saturday, April 
11th: 9.20 p.m.). Churches, 


cathedral and music are their 
general sphere of reference, 
while the claims of sea and 
cliff, and the merits of Cornwall 
and Wales, will be dealt with 
by Major J. W. Hills and Mr. 
C. Williams-Ellis a week 
later (Saturday, April 18th: 
9.20 p.m.). Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, Mr. Robert Lynd, 
Mr. Ivor Brown and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole will take part in 
later debates in this series. 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Farewell 


The usual reviews of new 
books and new novels figure 
in the April programmes, and 
the admirers of Mr. Harold 
Nicolson will be sorry to 
learn that his weekly causerie 
on “ People and Things” is 
to be brought to an end this 
month (Fridays, April toth, 
17th and 24th: 9.20 p.m.). 
I think that the B.B.C. is 
wise in changing its talkers 
every now and then, for none of them (except Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett) is really indispensable. It will be interesting to 
see who succeeds Mr. Nicolson. Father Ronald Knox is 
an obvious choice, if he could be persuaded to do it. 


931 


Mr. Vernon Bartlett. 


Professor McDougall 


Though his subiect is hardly literary, I must also mention 
Professor William McDougall’s series of talks on ‘‘ Love 
and Hate: A Study of the Energies of Men and Nations ”’ 
(Tuesdays, April 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th: Daventry only, 
8.0 p.m.). Anyone who takes the slightest interest in 
psychology is sure to have read one or other of Professor 
McDougall’s books, and the chance of hearing his views on 
the present and future of civilisation should not be missed. 

I have only to add that Mrs. MacCarthy is continuing 
and concluding her series of ‘‘ Stories of Great Invalids ”’ 
(Fridays, April roth, 17th, and 24th: Daventry and 
London Regional, 10.45 a.m.), and it will be seen that, 
taking the programme as a whole, people with literary 
tastes are being well treated by the B.B.C. in the month 
of April. 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National Programme 
unless otherwise stated.) 
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IN THOSE DAYS 


Book Topics a Generation Ago 
(From ‘‘ THE Bookman,” APRIL, 1896) 


We understand that the Rev. Silas Hocking, whose works 
of fiction have attained a very large circulation, is to start 
a sixpenny magazine. 


* * * * 


Mr. Whistler is to do a drawing of Mr. Crockett, which 
will appear as a frontispiece to a special edition of his 
next book, “‘ The Grey Man.” 


* * * * * 


It has only just been finally decided that Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth’s new daily paper shall be sold at a halfpenny. 
Mr. Harmsworth intends to give six pages for the money, 
and his line will be that of the younger and more militant 
Tories. He is at present in Scotland, but he returns almost 
immediately to resume charge of the enterprise. He will 
be his own editor—for the time at any rate. 


* * * * * 


Much interest will be taken in the announcement that 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator, has undertaken 
the editorship of the Cornhill Magazine, and that the price 
of the periodical is to be raised to one shilling, as in the 
days of Thackeray, Greenwood and Leslie Stephen. The 
experiment will be watched with very great interest. It 
is understood that a high literary level will be aimed at. 
We venture to think that the real vacancy among English 
magazines at present is for a periodical of the type of the 
Century or Harper’s, published at one shilling. 


* * * * * 


We understand that it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether Mr. Cust will start a new paper in London. The 
success of the penny evening press of the metropolis has 
not been so great as to encourage adventure in this direction. 


* * * * * 
John Davidson’s Success 


Everybody in Paris, with the exception perhaps of a 
few of the envious among /es jeunes, is delighted to hear 
of the great success in London of John Davidson’s adapta- 
tion of Francois Coppee’s ‘‘ Pour la Couronne,” which of 
course was immensely successful in Paris. 


_ Those of us who know John Davidson also are doubly 
glad of the success at the Lyceum. It was time that 
Davidson should receive some of the fruits of his labours. 
How many years is it since, abandoning a ‘“‘ dominie’s ”’ 
stool in the North of Scotland, he bravely plunged into 
the literary fight in London and, undismayed by the 
hard knocks he received, fought on and on? Not more 
than two years ago he told me that ‘‘ there was nothing 
as yet in the shape of an income,” and he laughingly added 
that he believed the house in which he was living with 
his family was the smallest house in London. I knew 
that it was so small that the poet was forced to rent a 
room over a greengrocer’s shop in a neighbouring street 
to do his work in, and that his fine productions were 
elaborated only in the leisure moments which could be 
snatched from arduous literary tasks. But he has all 
along kept up heart, a sanguine and jovial man, with a 
laugh that was good to hear. One is very glad to think 
him happy at last and free from care. 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


HIGHLAND FLING 
NANCY MITFORD 


“I should add that 
“ Highland Fling” 
seems to me the most 
entertaining first novel 
since “ Decline and 
Fall.”’ It is indeed as 
witty and “‘modern”’ as 
anything Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh has done. 


* Never has the Scottish 
scene—grouse-moors, 
highland games, folk 
legends, glens and bens 
—been more deftly 
satirized.’ 


—THE DRAGOMAN 
in the © Daily Express’ 


HIGHLAND FLING 
NANCY MITFORD 


7/6 net 
Just published 
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SOME EARLY EDITIONS OF DEFOE 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


During the two hundred years which have elapsed since 
Daniel Defoe died in misery and want and was buried in 
Bunhill Fields, his work has passed through various stages 
of appreciation and reproach. Charles Lamb praised his 
versatility as ‘‘ Nov’list, historian, poet, pamphleteer,”’ 
but his realistic genius was unacceptable to the squeamish 
tastes of the early Victorian 
era. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’”’ was 
accepted and admired, but 
“Captain Singleton,” ‘ Moll 
Flanders,” ‘‘ The Fortunate 
Mistress” and the galaxy of 
entertaining thieves, rakes and 
gallant ladies, whom he loved 
to depict, were judged un- 
seemly and distasteful — even 
“The Journal of the Plague 
Year ’’ was suspect—and it is 
only within our own times 
that the pendulum of taste has 
swung so far as to mark a real 
revival in interest and apprecia- 
tion. 

Defoe’s early work from 1687 
to rz7oo consisted of political, 
religious and controversial 
tracts. In January, 1701, 
True Born Englishman’”’ 
brought him popularity. <A 
quarto volume of two leaves 
and 71 pages, it ran into nine 
editions during the same year. 
This is now a valuable item, 
and the first edition realised 
$410 at auction in New York in 
1929. Subsequent to its : 
publication, much of Defoe’s 2 
work was described as being 33 
“by the author of ‘ The True 
Born Englishman.’ ”’ 

Defoe became consistently 
more pugnacious in his 
pamphlets, and the “‘ Shortest Way With the Dissenters : 
or Proposals for the Establishment of the Church” 
(London), printed in the year 1702, a quarto of title 
and 29 pages, brought him into conflict with his 
political opponents, and he was pilloried and cast into 
prison. This happening ruined him financially but did 
not paralyse his pen, and in “A True Collection of the 
Writings of the Author of the True Born Englishman, 


From Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue No. 268, Old and 
Rare Books, English Literature, Part XIII (Sevi-Vol). 


corrected by himself,’’ the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in July, 1703, Defoe states: ‘‘ Tis not from any 


opinion I have of the Value of my own Performances nor 
from the Fondness of appearing in Print, having so lately 
and so unjustly suffered for it, that I have consented to this 
Publication. 


But tis owing to a certain Printer, who had 

forg’d a surruptitious Collection 
vee of several Tracts, in which he 
had the Face to put several 
Things which I had no Hand 
- in” (a spurious edition had 
been published six months 
previously). He goes on to 
complain that the “ Piratical 
Printer”? had printed “ The 
Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters,’”’ and comments: “ It 
seems a little hard that I should 
suffer for Printing a Book, and 
another Print it in the Face of 
~ the Government to get Money 
® by it.” <A second edition of 
: the Writings was published in 
the beginning of 1705, and the 
third edition, which appeared 
on December 28th, 1710, con- 
tained a Key, which is a valu- 
i < able guide to the genuineness of 
his early work. 

“The Storm: or a Collection 
of the Most Remarkable 
Casualties and Disasters, which 
happened in the late Dreadful 
Tempest, both by Sea and 
Land,” consisting of an octavo 
volume of title, with preface of 
eight leaves and 272 pages, was 
= published on July 17th, 1704, 

having been written during 


Vaughan (Henry) 
Olor Iscanus, 1651. Defoe’s imprisonment in New- 
gate. Two editions of ‘“ Jure 
Divino: a Satyr,’’ appeared on 
July 20th, 1706, one spurious and one genuine. The 
genuine edition is distinguished by having a preface of 
28 pages, compared with the 42 pages of the spurious 
edition, and 346 pages of contents, as against the 278 pages 
of the spurious. 

The subject of the early editions of “The Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe”’ 
occupy a whole book. 


could easily 
The first edition appeared on 
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April 25th, 1719, and was previously considered to consist 
of two issues. More recent investigations lead to the con- 
clusion that there was but one printing of the text, which 
contains some corrections made in the press; the preface, 
however, was printed twice, the first printing being distin- 
guished by the catchword “ always,” and line 12 on the 
verso reads “ dispatch’d’’; in the second printing the 
catchword is ‘‘ apply,’”’ and line 12 has the corrected word 
“‘ disputed.”” There were three other editions in the same 
year, in addition to the publication in The Original 
London Post or Heathcote’s Intelligencer, October 7th, 
1719 to October 19th, 1720. The first edition of ‘‘ The 
Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe’’ appeared on 
August 2oth, 1719, and the second edition of the same year 
announces the publication of the fourth edition of the 
first volume. Copies of the first and second parts, together 
with ‘‘ Serious Reflections during the Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,”’ the first edition of the 
latter dated August 6th, 1720, fetched $11,500 at the Kern 
Sale in New York in 1929. 

Having gained fame and temporary relief from his 
pressing financial anxieties, Defoe devoted himself to the 
writing of the fiction narrative which was nearest his heart. 
The first edition of ‘‘ The Life, Adventures and Piracies of 
the famous Captain Singleton’ is dated June 4th, 1720; 
“The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll 
Flanders,” January 27th, 1722; and ‘A Journal of the 
Plague Year: Being Observations or Memorials of the 
most Remarkable Occurrences, as well Publick as Private, 
which happened in London during the last Great Visitation 
in 1665. Written by a Citizen, who continued all the while 
in London,” appeared on March 17th, 1722. The second 
edition of 1754 was issued, together with a ‘‘ Journal of the 
Plague at Marseilles, in the year 1720,” by an unknown 
writer. After the appearance of this true diary (Defoe was 
about four years old at the time of the Plague !), appeared 
other fine romantic tales, such as ‘‘ The History and 
Remarkable Life of the truly Honourable Colonel Jacque,” 
December 20th, 1722, and ‘“‘ The Fortunate Mistress,’’ of 
March 14th, 1724. Different in character was ‘“‘ A Tour 
thro’ the whole Island of Great Britain,’’ issued in three 
volumes, dated May 22nd, 1724, June 8th, 1725, and 
August 13th, 1726, respectively. The first edition of the 
complete work, which was also the second edition of each 
of the separate volumes, is dated June 15th, 1727. 

Other famous works are ‘“‘ The History of the Remarkable 
Life of John Sheppard,’’ October 19th, 1724; ‘“‘ A Narrative 
of all the Robberies, Escapes &c. of John Sheppard,” which, 
first published on November 17th, 1724, ran into seven 
editions before the end of the year, and ‘“ The True, 
Genuine and Perfect Account of the Life and Actions of 
Jonathan Wild,’”’ June 8th, 1725. Defoe’s last recorded 
work was suitably entitled “‘ An Effectual Scheme for the 
Immediate Preventing of Street Robberies.’’’ This was 
published in 1731, a short time before his death. 

The collector of Defoe is faced with a number of diffi- 
culties, which, for the true enthusiast, only adds to the 
excitement of the chase. A prolific writer, he often wrote 
anonymously and under various pseudonyms. This must 
have been against his wishes, as witness his preface to 
“A True Collection of the Writings,’ in which he submits 
that ‘“‘ every Author set his Name to what he writes, and 
that every Printer or Publisher that prints or publishes a 
Book without it, shall be deemed the Author and answer- 
able for the Contents.’’ The study of the different editions 
of Robinson Crusoe ”’ alone has proved a life-work to 
collectors, such as William S. Lloyd, of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, but the field of the pamphlets and journalistic 
work is comparatively uncharted. These lesser items can 
be obtained at reasonable prices and are worthy of study, 


both from the point of view of subject-matter and that of 
bibliographical interest. 


Francis Edwards, Ltd 


BOOKSELLERS 


83, HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: 9221 
Telegrams: Finacity, Wespo, Lonpon 
Cables: Finatity, Lonpon 
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and can be sent post free on application. 
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MANY CATALOGUES 


There is good evidence that the market in values is 
ascending. When the industrial and financial worlds 
improve, that of books automatically improves too. It 
And a very important factor in this 
improvement is the revival of optimism. There has been 
too much surrendering to gloom ; but now things seem to 
have definitely taken a turn for the better. It is evidenced 
in the catalogues 
that lie upon my 
table awaiting my 
examination. Be- 


is a natural sequence. 


fore very long we 
shall get back to a 
more normal con- 
dition, and then 
collectors will find 
that prices have 


gone up as well. 


FAR 0) 00) 


During the past 
months these prices 
have been on the low 
side, and although 
they are still very 
moderate, there are 


Thackeray Drawings 
by AtKinson, 


From Henry Sotheran's “ The 
Dickens Number.” 


From Cox's Diary. 
stocks and_ shares, 


they are now on the upward trend. I do not believe that 
we shall see again the very high prices of 1929, but we 
shall certainly see higher prices than those which obtain 
at the moment. It would be well therefore for earnest 
collectors to go through their catalogues very carefully 
from now onwards, and taken advantage of the low prices 
that are still available. 


A very excellent catalogue has been published by Messrs. 
Dulau. The number of it is 182, and covers some 545 
items of rare old and modern books, with a number of 
autographs and manuscripts. It is one of those catalogues 
that bring pleasure to the exacting collector, and even 
though he be not exacting, he will find this list of great 
value and much delight. It is beautifully produced, well 
printed on good paper, and in attractive type. Just one 
of those catalogues one likes to preserve. I looked through 
it very carefully and found a number of delectable things 
in it. In the beginning there is a very interesting account 
of Dulau’s, and although I have known the House for 
forty years, there were some facts that were new to me. 
I noted a very good copy, save for a name in ink on the 
end paper, of Barrie’s ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’’ for £52 Ios., 
and a presentation copy of my friend Edmund Blunden’s 
“The Harbingers,’’ poems printed in 1916; {£10 is the 
price of this. Reference is made to Mr. Blunden’s beautiful 
calligraphy, and as I-have many letters and autographed 
books of Mr. Blunden’s, I.know how true it is. For 12, I 
see there is a first edition, unopened, of ‘‘ Fountains in the 
Sand’ (1912), by Norman Douglas. Nota very well known 
Douglas book. Then there is a copy of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“The Forsyte Saga’’ (£24). A good price, but I must 
tell you the author has signed it. You will notice the 
illustration that has been reproduced from the ‘“ Odes 
from Mr. Gray,” published at Strawberry Hill in 1757, 
price £25. This is a first edition, but it lacks, a note tells 


indications that, like 


_ton is keeping his at a very moderate level. 


us, the half-title, and has two small torn places mended 
in title. It is bound in half calf, and is a large, clean, fresh 
copy. This reference to it being large, means that, in 
binding, it has not been trimmed too much. 


Messrs. Sotheran have sent me a most interesting new 
catalogue, which I would venture to suggest to my readers 
that they should obtain. It is ‘“‘ Sotheran’s Price Current 
of Literature,’’ No. 822—a description Messrs. Sotheran 
have used for as long as I can remember. The present 
catalogue is a Dickens Number, and the entries—893— 
comprise first editions of his works and autograph letters 
by himself and his circle. There are too original drawings 
to Thackeray, and first editions of Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Johnson, Sterne, Swift and many other great writers. 
Collectors of books by Charles Dickens will find in this 
catalogue many rare items at moderate prices. I am not 
a Dickens specialist, but I have found this new Sotheran 
catalogue greatly entertaining. 


Being a “‘ general specialist ’’ in moderns, I found Mr. 
Greville Worthington’s catalogue, No. 437, very attractive. 
It came while I was convalescing from an illness. That 
pleasant time when the worst is over, but when we are 
not allowed to get up. Mr. Worthington’s nearly a 
thousand books entertained me for an hour or so. It is 
a good list and, in going over it again just now, I found 
that I had turned down no less than thirty pages out of 
some fifty odd, which means that there are a great many 
desirable modern books in it that appealed to me. So 
many in fact that I don’t think I had better begin to 
enumerate them. I should run over into the next issue of 
THE Bookman if I did. Let me say, though, that in spite 
of the fact that prices are moving upwards, Mr. Worthing- 
Another 
catalogue or so that helped me along last month came 
from Messrs. James Tregaskis, Messrs. Marks, Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto, W. Heffer and Robert D. Steed- 
man. These latest lists of these notable firms are each of 
them good in their several ways. The Steedman one is 
of a general character, containing some excellent items— 
Chesterfield’s Letters, 2 vols., 1774 (£65), a complete set 
of Henry Fielding’s 
works, in Constable’s 
Large Type Edition, 
for {9 9s., and Hen- 
ley’s Works, in 2 vols., 
£4 10s. These appealed 
to me at the moment. 
Again I want to draw 
special attention to 
the new part of 
Pickering & Chatto’s 
“English Literature ”’ 
—Part xiii. There are 
some wonderful things 
in it, and I am hoping 
the editor will repro- 
duce the title page from 
Henry Vaughan’s 
“Olor 
Collection of some 


Thackeray Drawings 
by Atkinson. 


From Henry Sotheran’s “The 
Dickens Number.” 
From Cox's Diary. 
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Select Poems and Translations Formerly written by 
Mr. Henry Vaughan Silurist,” published by a Friend, 
in 1651 (£65). The Marks catalogue deals with books 
of travel and topography, including many books of 
local interest ; while the one from my friends, the Heffers, 
of Cambridge, is a very delightful catalogue of no end of 
books—over two thousand—first and early editions, associa- 
tion books and autograph letters. Every author whose 
books we collectors are trying to find is to be found among 
this goodly array of items. Some I badly want, and so will 
my readers when they have looked through this list, No. 360. 
I noted a number of reasonably priced Tomlinson books. 
Happily I have first editions, all signed, of all of them, 
and not one is for sale! And there is a fine collection of 
books by Swinburne, many alluring Hardy items, a great 
number of R. L. S. books, a splendid lot of Kipling and 
so on. The catalogue from James Tregaskis is their 
ggist. I was, as it happened on the morning I looked 
through it, particularly attracted by ‘“‘ The Art of Poetry 
on a New Plan,” by Oliver Goldsmith, 1762 (£16 1os.), and 
a page or so of Samuel Johnson items. One never tires 
of reading particulars of his books in a catalogue, and I 
expect there are others who feel the same about his writings. 
By the way, I noted that in this Tregaskis catalogue there 
is a first edition of Dryden’s first work (London, 1659), 
“Three Poems upon the Death of His Late Highnesse, 
Oliver, Lord Protector of England, Scotland and Ireland.” 
Written by Mr. Edm. Waller, Mr. Jo. Dryden, Mr. Sprat, of 
Oxford. This copy is priced at £65, and is uncut, and one 
sheet, oddly enough, unopened. . . . Mr. R. Fletcher sends 
me his catalogue, No. 53, the third of a series, really a 
clearance list of miscellaneous books in all classes of litera- 
ture. I noted a number of valuable books on London. 
Some other readable catalogues that came to hand during 
the days mentioned above were those from James Miles— 
a capital list of miscellany; a very good one, crammed 
full of modern firsts, from Mr. Herbert Tremayne—a 
number of Max Beerbohm items, very cheap first (in good 
condition) of books by Blunden, Laurence Housman, 
Kipling, James Laver and others ; and some readable short 
lists (Angling, Botany and Natural History) from Francis 
Edwards. 


An interesting sixteen-page Bulletin has just arrived 
from Putnams’ Rare Books Department. There are many 
attractive items in this nicely arranged list, such as some 
scarce Barries, John Evelyn’s ‘‘ Memoirs Illustrative of the 
Life of John Evelyn ” (£35); for £3 10s., Pater’s wonderful 
book, ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean’’; and a very fine collec- 
tion of first editions of Thackeray, 39 vols (£165). 
Messrs. Foyles’ catalogue for noting this month is devoted 
to Fine and Applied Arts, and Collecting. A most worthy 
and valuable list. The section devoted to general collect- 
ing is important. . . . My foreign catalogues come from Leo 
Liepmannssohn, Berlin (Musical Biography mostly) ; two 
very pleasing lists from James F. Drake, New York; 
one concerns autograph letters and manuscripts, and the 
other modern first editions. Both are excellent, and well 
worth bothering to obtain. The other American catalogue 
also hails from New York. And it is a most useful list, 
for it comprises some three hundred entries—American 
first editions. We ought to know more about American 


first editions than wedo. This catalogue is from Fullertons, 
New York. 


THE APRIL ISSUE OF THE PRINT 
COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON EN- 
GRAVINGS AFTER ALLAN 
RAMSAY BY KENNETH SANDER- 
SON THE ETCHINGS OF IAN 
STRANG BY R: A: WALKER 
AUGUSTIN DE SAINT AUBIN BY 
ERIC C: FRANCIS AND SELF 
PORTRAITURE IN ETCHING BY 
E: L: ALLHUSEN: PRICE FIVE 
SHILLINGS NET POST FREE OR 
SEVENTEEN SHILLINGS AND 
SIXPENCE PER ANNUM POST 
FREE OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 


BOOKSELLERS OR FROM TEN 
BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
WEST CENTRAL TWO 


ESTABLISHED 1807 


Messrs. 


HODGSON & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS OF LIBRARIES 


AND 


COLLECTORS OF RARE BOOKS 


will hold several Interesting Sales during April and 
May which will appeal to Book-lovers and Collectors, 
comprising : 


AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
OF 
OLD COOKERY BOOKS 


formed by the late John Hodgkin, Esq., of Three Mile 
Cross, Reading, including several examples of MS. Recipe 
Books.—Also interesting Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Books on Science, Mathematics, Mechanics, etc.— 
Genealogical Books from the Library of the late W. A. 
Littledale, Esq., F.S.A.—Hebrew Books from the library 
of the late Prof. Sir Hermann Gollancz, Kt., D.Litt. 
Library Sets and Standard Works in General! Literature 
from the Library of a Gentleman.—Fine Modern Books 
and Limited Editions (signed) of Contemporary Authors. 


Catalogues of the above sales will be forwarded on applica- 

tion (post free) to readers of THE BookMAN. Messrs. 

Hodgson are willing to advise intending purchasers as to 

approximate prices, and to execute commissions with care 
and discrimination. 


Auction Rooms: 


115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
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THE FIRST EDITIONS OF J. 


B. PRIESTLEY 


By I. Atun Jones 


As the author of “‘ The Good Companions ’’ Mr. Priestley 
has become well known to hundreds of thousands of readers 
in this country and in America, and the great success of 
this book has drawn the attention of collectors to his 
earlier works. He is by now the author of eighteen 
volumes, in addition to which must be mentioned two 
anthologies, several introductions to other books and a 
large number of articles to literary periodicals. All this 
he has accomplished in nine years. 

The collector of the works of Mr. Priestley becomes the 
possessor of books all of a high standard and likely to be 
of lasting value. Their intrinsic worth cannot be ques- 
tioned. As to rarity and kindred matters which interest 
a collector, it must be pointed out that all future firsts 
are likely to be issued in large 
numbers. Compare for example the 
five thousand copies of the first 
edition of ‘‘ The Good Companions ”’ 
with the forty thousand of “ Angel 
Pavement.” Collectors will con- 
centrate on (a) earlier books; 
(b) signed and limited editions ; 
(c) any points that may give a first 
issue value. 

Prices asked for Priestley first 
editions are rising, but opportunities 
exist at present for obtaining some 
of them at published prices or only 
a little over. These should not be 
missed. In the notes given below 
on his books will be found some 
information on this matter. In 
booksellers’ catalogues the highest 
priced item is the first issue of “ The 
Good Companions,” copies being 
sold at between {4 and £5. 

The bibliographical details that 
ollow are based on the complete 
set of Mr. Priestley’s first editions 
in the writer’s possession and on 
information kindly supplied by the publishers. Unless 
information to the contrary is given it may be assumed 
that first edition prices are from 50 per cent. to 150 per 
cent. above published prices. I give the published price 
of each book. 

“ Brief Diversions.”’ 3s. 6d. April, 1922. (Bowes & 
Bowes.) This is out of print, and will not be reprinted 
in its original form. 

“ Papers from Lilliput.” 6s. December, 1922. (Bowes 
& Bowes.) Still in print, and can be obtained at published 
price. 

“I For One.” (Essays.) 6s. November 2nd, 1923. 
(John Lane.) Only one edition printed and still available, 
but volumes at present issued appear to have darker orange 
backs in a smoother cloth than those issued earlier. 

“ Figures in Modern Literature.” 7s. 6d. September 
roth, 1924. (John Lane.) Two editions of this book have 
appeared, and it has also been reprinted in “ The Week 
End Library.” 3s. 6d. 1928. 

“ English Comic Characters.”” 7s. 6d. April 24th, 1925. 
(John Lane.) Two editions printed, and reprinted in 
“The Week End Library,” 1928. There was also an 
edition-de-luxe of this work printed on hand-made paper, 
limited to 75 copies signed by the author. 21s. (John 
Lane.) 

“Fools and Philosophers.” 
Passages from English Literature.) 6s. 
1925. (John Lane.) 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman, 


(An Anthology of Comic 
September 25th, 


Mr. J. B. Priestley. 


“ George Meredith.” 
series. 5s. May, 
(Macmillan.) 

“The Book of Bodley Head Verse.” 
6s. June 4th, 1926. (John Lane.) 


In the “‘ English Men of Letters ” 
1926. Reprinted September, 1927. 
(Anthology.) 


“ Talking.” 5s. 1926. (Jarrolds.) First edition still 
available at published price. There was also a limited 
edition of 75 copies numbered and signed by the author. 

“Adam in Moonshine.” 7s. 6d. January, 1927. 
(Heinemann.) First edition consisted of 2,000 copies. 
Second impression, February, 1927, and third impression 
in April, 1927. Now reprinted in ‘‘ The Windmill Library ” 
at 3s. 6d. 

“Open House.” (Essays.) 6s. 
May, 1927. (Heinemann.) First 
edition, 1,500 copies. New edition 
in “‘ The Windmill Library,’ 1929. 

“Thomas Love Peacock.” In 
the ‘English Men of Letters” 
series. 58. May, 1927. (Mac- 
millan.) Not reprinted. 
7s. 6d. October, 
1927. (Heinemann.) First Edition, 
3,000 copies. New _ impression, 
December, 1927. Popular edition. 
3s. 6d. 1929. Now obtainable in 
“The Windmill Library.” 

‘“The English Novel.’ 
Sixpenny Library. 
1927. 


“ Benighted.”’ 


Benn’s 
Novemb 11th, 


“Apes and Angels.” (Essays.) 
5s. April roth, 1928. (Methuen.) 
First edition, 2,500 copies. Also 
published in “The Gateway 
Library.”’ 3s. 6d. 

Balconinny:’ (Essays.) 
5s. April 3rd, 1929. (Methuen.) 
First edition, 2,500 copies, a few 
copies still obtainable from publishers. Also published in 
“ The Gateway Library.” 


“The Good 
(Heinemann.) 


Companions.”’ tos. 6d. 
First edition, 5,000 copies. 


July, 1929. 

Reprinted 
seventeen times and about 140,000 copies sold. The 
scarce issue of the first edition has a word missing in 
line 17, page 66, the blank being filled in other issues with 
the word “ ordinary.” 

“ English 
(Longmans.) 


Humour.” 3s. 6d. October 17th, 


First edition, 5,000 copies. 


1929. 
Reprinted 
November, 1929 and February, 1930. 
“The Town Major of Miraucourt.”’ 21s. 
1930. (Heinemann.) Edition limited to 525 copies num- 
bered and signed by the author. 
London Mercury of October, 1929. 


March toth, 


Reprinted from The 


“Angel Pavement.”’ tos. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
three times. 


August 18th, 1930. 
First edition, 40,000 copies. Reprinted 
Pavement.” 
(Heinemann.) 


“ Angel 29th, 


Limited edition of 1,025 copies numbered 


August 1930. 


and signed by the author. 


“ Farthing Hall.” 7s. 6d. By Hugh Walpole and J. B. 
Priestley, published in 1929 by Macmillan. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 


Two remarkable exhibitions have recently been held 
by the Rosenbach Company simultaneously in Philadelphia 
and New York, the former of Manuscripts and Rare Books, 
the latter of Monuments of Printing, 1455 to 1500. It is 
pointed out in forewords to the catalogues that the five 
hundred items on exhibition form only a small part of 
the stock, which I can well believe, having been conducted 
on one occasion through the strong-rooms in Philadelphia. 
Every item described in these monumental catalogues is 
a leader in its own particular field. The curt description 
emphasises the significance: ‘‘ BURNS, ROBERT: A 
Man’s a Man for a’ That. The Original Manuscript.” 
“ DICKENS, CHARLES: The Pickwick Papers. The 
Original Manuscript.”” ‘“‘ SCOTT, Str WALTER: Tales 
of a Grandfather. The Original Manuscript.” ‘“‘ WILDE, 
OSCAR: Salome. The Original Manuscript.”’ The Phila- 
delphia Catalogue reads in part: ‘‘ To show the difficulties 
of the task of selection, we might instance that we have 
included only three Burns manuscripts out of more than 
eighty in our stock, and of a large collection of Milton 
documents we have not included one. We have only 
put in autograph letters where there is a complete corre- 
spondence, and in no case have we included any single 
letters.”” Of the New York Exhibition it is stated: ‘‘ The 
whole range of fifteenth century printing in Europe is 
covered from the earliest monuments in 1455 to the pro- 
duction of the later craftsmen at the end of the century. 
From 1465 until 1500, every year is represented.” 


A Handbook on Incunabula 


The well known New York bookseller and publisher, 
Mr. Lathrop C. Harper, has recently published a beautifully 
bound and printed book, ‘‘Some Noteworthy Firsts in 
Europe during the Fifteenth Century ”’ (425 copies printed 
by Fred Anthoensen, The Southworth Press, Portland, 
Maine). The author of this little volume is Miss E. Miriam 
Lone, an Englishwoman of long residence in New York, 
who has crystallised in this volume the information and 
descriptions of the thousand early-printed books con- 
tained in five catalogues issued between 1928 and 1930. 
The dedication to ‘all students of incunabula in the 
hope that it will be of use and interest’’ is a comment 
on the work, in which a complicated subject is treated 
with clarity and precision. In an interesting preface 
Miss Lone utters a warning: ‘‘ Any collector, who sets 
himself to illustrate the evolution of the printed book 
from the manuscript and the first printers, will find he has 
an almost impossible task, and one that will need infinite 
patience in the pursuit of appropriate specimens.’’ There 
is a list of the first printed books in each European country, 
in which, by the way, it is pointed out that the famous 
Gutenberg Bible was not the first printed book—its dis- 
tinction rests on the fact that it is the first printed Bible. 
A chapter is devoted to Early Types, another to Early 
Systems of Collation, Pagination, etc.; firsts of such 
subjects as Medicine, Law, Arts and Sciences are described, 
and there is an extremely useful List of Firsts Arranged 
Chronologically. The book is copiously illustrated with 
facsimiles of the First “Map” of the World, issued by 
Gunther Zainer in 1472; a Page from the First Book 
on Arithmetic, printed at Treviso by Michael Manzolinus 
in December, 1478 ; the First Guide Book, printed in Rome 
by Stephan Plannck about 1497, and many others. 


Current Auction Prices 


Recent outstanding auction prices register a steady 
recovery in the rare book market. At a sale at the 
American Art Association Anderson Galleries, fifty-eight 
numbers of the United Services College Chronicle (Kipling), 
dating from October 25th, 1878, to July 29th, 1902, fetched 
$2,600, and, at a more recent sale at the same Galleries, 
“ Departmental Ditties’ (Lahore, 1886), in the original 
Wrappers with the flap, realised $925. The “ Jungle 


OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
“Le Catalogue de 1’Enfance” 


Describing over 6,000 rare juvenile books from 

the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 336 

plates in collotype, many hand coloured like 

the originals, giving facsimiles of about 1,080 
items. 


This catalogue, with marked prices, contains 
the largest collection of rare children’s books 
ever offered for sale. 


Contains the description 
of 135 different editions of 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
AND ROBINSONADES 


Vol: I=: Text: 


Vol. II: Containing the plates. To- 
gether forming 2 volumes, demy-quarto. 


100 copies on Holland paper ............... 700 fres. 
900 copies on papier velin .................. 400 fres. 


Postage extra 


LIBRAIRIE GUMUCHIAN & CE 
112 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 


Foyle’s Rare Book Dept. 


Manacer: Mr. GILBERT H. FABES 


Bibliophiles will find Modern First Editions, Limited 
Editions, Association Copies, Autograph Letters, Modern 
Press Books, etc. etc., in this Department. You are 
invited to call and look over the books at leisure. If 
unable to do so, write for Catalogue of Dept. 18 (gratis). 


The most complete Catalogue of 
Books on Art and Collecting 


ever compiled has just been issued by Foyle’s Art Depart- 
mént. It includes new and second-hand books, and a 
special section for out-of-print and scarce books. <A copy 
of this work will be sent gratis on application for catalogue 
of Department 17. 

The items for this Catalogue have been culled from the 
immense stock of 50,000 books which Foyle’s Art 
Department always holds. 


Deferred Payments 
can now be arranged in Great Britain for all books, new or 
second-hand. Visit our Bookshops and make your choice. 
If unable to do so write stating requirements and instal- 
ment terms will be quoted. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JUNE 


Modern First Editions: . 
Points and Values 


(SECOND SERIEs). Compiled by H. FaBeEs and 
W. A. Foye. This new volume has been issued owing to 
the popularity of No. 1. It deals with the points and 
values of hundred modern first editions not included in the 
first volume. It will remain oné of the standard works 
for book-collectors, as it gives practical information which 
is not found in ordinary bibliographies. Limited Edition 
of 1,000 copies. Price 15/— net. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


= 
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BUY 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


NOW 


Inexpensive and desirable items by collected Authors 
at investment prices. 


Monthly Catalogues free on request 
TREMAYNE, KNEBWORTH, HERTS 


A New Catalogue— 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
AND AUTOGRAPHS 
An interesting selection at reasonable prices 
—is now available 


Write— 
BERTRAM ROTA, 76a, Davies Street, London, W.1 


ANDREW BLOCK 
18, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 
Teverpnone No.: GERRARD 7165 
New Catalogue (No. 12) of Rare & Interesting Books just out 
COMPLETE LIBRARIES OR SINGLE VOLUMES BOUGHT 
ALWAYS A FINE SELECTION IN STOCK 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 31 & 33, High Holborn, London 


J. D. MILLER 
9, LYNTON ROAD, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 
MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, SCARCE BOOKS, AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS OF LITERARY CELEBRITIES, etc. 
Catalogues issued monthly, free 


BOOKS BOUGHT Tel 


Phone: egrams : 
Maida Vale 5147 TOWN OR COUNTRY Milibra Kalb London 


CATALOGUE 23 Ready April 15th 
First, First Illustrated and Fine Editions. 
Books on the Fine Arts. 


Dept. B, THE SIGN OF THE HUNTSMAN, 
SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


whether first editions or ordinary second-hand reading 
copies, gladly located and reported free of charge. 


J. A. ALLEN 6&6 CO. 
16, Grenville Street, London, W.C.1 


FRANK REDWAY 
9, Thornton Road, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 
MOD<RN FIRST EDITIONS AND 
SCARCE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE ISSUED 


Books’ advanced slightly at $275. At the same sale 
Dickens items fetched good prices: ‘‘ The Library of 
Fiction ’”’ (London, 1836-7), fourteen parts in the original 
wrappers (wrappers of Part VIII wanting), fetched $1,600; 
ten parts in original wrappers of ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’ (London, 
1846) realised $1,400; eight parts in seven of “‘ A Tale of 
Two Cities’’ (London, 1859), in the original wrappers, the 
first issue with page 213 numbered 113, $875. The first 
American edition of the “ Pickwick Papers ’”’ (New York, 
1836-8), in twenty-six parts, fetched $1,400, and the first 
English edition of the same reached $13,000. The Gals- 
worthy items showed improvement, a copy of the “‘ Forsyte 
Saga ’’ (London, 1922) realising $92.50. 


NorAH NICHOLLS. 


Buyers and sellers of rare books, here and abroad, have 
noted with interest the opening of the Thousand Dollar 
Book Shop at 137, East 55th Street, New York City. A 
young society girl, Miss Barbara Barnes, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Mortimer Barnes, is primarily responsible for 
the undertaking, the purpose of which is to serve the 
literary tastes of the wealthy by providing them with 
rare books, autographs and prints. Miss Barnes is asso- 
ciated in her enterprising undertaking with professional 
booksellers of varied experience, and the certain return 


to prosperous conditions in the United States augurs well 
for her success. 


HAIL . . . AND FAREWELL 


Apart from book catalogues—which rarely rank as 
literature—the publications devoted to book-collecting are 
by no means numerous. Readers of the “‘ Collector ’’ will 
therefore welcome the Book-collector’s Quarterly (whose 
second number is due as we write) very heartily. 

Sponsored by Messrs. Cassell and the First Edition Club, 
the Quarterly has two capable editors in the persons of Mr. 
Desmond Flower and Mr. A. J. A. Symons. Neither names 
are new to the bookman, and whatever their merits prove 
to be in double harness, individually their abilities have 
long since been patent. 

The Quarterly is an attractive magazine to handle. It 
is (a rare thing nowadays) of a size that allows it to be 
slipped into a coat pocket; nor is its appearance less 
attractive than its size. Although its scope is apparently 
not destined to include illustrations, the loss is in great 
measure compensated by the excellence of its typography. 
Weighing its merits we cannot consider the price of three 
shillings other than a modest one. 

Among the contributors to the first number appear 
Edmund Blunden, whose “ Bringing Them Home” is a 
charming essay. ‘‘ Robert Burton His Book” is a well 
written appreciation of the famous “‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’’; dealing fully with the bibliography as well as 
the merits of the book, the article will especially attract 
the collector. ‘‘ Lord Birkenhead as Book-collector ’’ is 
a capable contribution to a subject that has been rather 
overworked recently, while the ‘‘ Book-collector’s Apology ” 
is one of the most delightful things in the magazine. This 
is from the pen of Mr. A. J. A. Symons. His co-editor 
contributes an interesting review of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner ” 
under the heading of ‘‘ A Bristol Book.” 

Our welcome to the Quarterly however is tinged with 
regret, for in the Clique (the official organ of the anti- 
quarian booksellers) appeared the notice that the Book- 
man's Journal has ceased publication. It is some ten 
years since the Journal first appeared, and in that period 
it has done much useful service. Although primarily 
dealing with bookish matters, it also included articles 
on etchings, engravings and the like, but to the bookman 
its greatest service was undoubtedly the frequent issue of 
exhaustive bibliographies of modern authors. Those who 
have issues dealing with such writers as Hewlett, Hardy 
and others will remember how competently these lists were 
prepared, and will understand in some degree the labour 
that must have been entailed in their compilation. 
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ENGLISH COLLECTORS 


“‘ English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts (1530- 
1930), and their Marks of Ownership.” By Seymour de 
Ricct. 12s. 6d. net. (Cambridge Press.) 

For readers of ‘“‘ The Collector”’ this is an exceedingly 
interesting book. And even for the general reader Mr. 
de Ricci’s volume can indeed be most attractive. The 
chapters are based upon four lectures—the Sandars 
Lectures—delivered at Cambridge in 1929. It is worthy 
of note that the author is the first foreigner to have delivered 
a Sandars lecture. There are quite a number of illustrations 
in the text, in addition to eight full page plates. The 
fifteen chapters that make up the book cover such subjects, 
among others, as the collectors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and the reigns of George I, II and III. 
There are also chapters on the Duke of Roxburghe, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Ashburnham, Sir Thomas Phillipps—a great 
collector of manuscripts—as well as Beckford and his 
contemporaries. Mr. de Ricci devotes a whole chapter 
to Bernard Quaritch and his clients, besides giving con- 
sideration to the collectors of the early twentieth century 
and the later years. The fifties and the sixties are not 
forgotten, and altogether it is an extremely readable and 
comprehensive chronological account of all the great col- 
lectors of the past four hundred years. 

This entertaining book must have meant a great deal of 
research for Mr. de Ricci. It is full of valuable information 
for all book-collectors, and no one engaged in this delectable 
pursuit, to whatever extent, be it great or small, can really 
do without this volume. The book-shelf that contains our 
books about books must make room for Mr. de Ricci’s 
work. Naturally, in a book of some two hundred pages, 
it is not practicable to do more than give brief consideration, 
in many cases, to the collectors whom the author has 
includedin the book. The three last chapters look over the 
early twentieth century, the present generation and Bernard 
Quaritch. Those who remember him will agree with the 
present reviewer that he was, indeed, not only a famous 
antiquarian bookseller, but he was a very great collector. 
In view of the low prices of rare books these days, it is 
interesting to note that Mr. de Ricci says of Mr. Quaritch at 
a similar period in his life : 

“ Although prices were steadily going down, Bernard 
Quaritch made desperate efforts to stem the tide and to keep 
on buying. At the Ashburnham sales of 1897—98 he was as 
energetic as ever, and brought out at the time a catalogue 
of incunabula (1897) the like of which has never been 
issued by any bookseller. When he died he owned the 
finest stock in the world.” 


A BOOKSHOP IN FICTION 


It would be interesting to have a list of famous second- 
hand bookshops in fiction. There should be many, for 
nearly every writer of novels must, at some time in his (or 
her) youth have found such places a happy hunting- 
ground. Ina recent novel, “‘ Albert Grope,” by F. O. Mann 
(10s. 6d.; Faber & Faber), there is a delightful picture 
of one kept by Mr. Blowberry which should rejoice the 
heart of the collector, so true is it to life. Mr. Blowberry 
used to get very angry indeed when young people visited 
his shop and inquired for modern novels. ‘‘ Don’t wonder,” 
he said, ‘‘ we can’t sell ‘ ’"Ume’s “Istory ’ no longer, fourteen 
volumes, calf; and ‘ Johnson’s Works’ is a drug on the 
market! Who wants to read anything worth reading 
nowadays ? Why, no one!” True, Mr. Blowberry was 
a Victorian and things have changed somewhat since then, 
but here and there in odd corners one may still come across 
his prototype. 

“ Albert Grope’’ is, for many reasons, a book to read 
and a book to buy. 
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Catalogue No. CLXIX Now Ready 


FIRST EDITIONS 
ASSOCIATION COPIES 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Of MODERN AUTHORS 


The “MAGNUM OPUS” of the KELMSCOTT PRESS 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Edited by 
F. S. Ellis. 1896. One of a limited edition of 425 
copies. together with 


TWO TRIAL PAGES OF THE PROJECTED 
EDITION OF FROISSART. 1897. One of an edition 
of 160 copies on vellum. 


Two vols. enclosed in a magnificent dark red morocco £375 
case, lined with silk, and lettered in gold on the spine 
upper cover. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 
7, GREAT TURNSTILE (North Side of Lincoln's Inn Fields) 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ATTRACTIVE OFFERS: 
SIR JAMES BARRIE. SentimentaL Tommy. First 
Edition. First Issue. Very Fine Copy. £4 10s. 
Perer AND Wenpy. First Edition. Fine Copy. £4 10s. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Tue Proressor. First Edition : 
aces inone. Original Cloth, 1857. Nice copy. £3 10s. 
LORD BYRON. Snort AutocrapH LETTER £3 3s. 


COLERIDGE. Letters, ConversaTIONS AND RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. First Edson. 2 vols., Half Calf, 1836. 30s. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. Tue Freexanns. First Edition. 30s. 
Saint's Procress. First Edition. 25s. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Tue Water Basis. First Edition, 
1863 (binding slightly worn). £3 3s. 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


THEATRES TO REMEMBER 
IV—The Civic Playhouse, Leeds 


One does not usually associate idealism with the grim 
industrial towns of the North of England, and the artistic 
level of Leeds civic life in particular is well illustrated by 
one of Mr. Frank Rutter’s stories of his sojourn there as 
Curator of the City Art Gallery : 


“Once I was privileged to conduct three members of an 
Art Gallery Committee round a Spring .Exhibition. In 
gloomy silence they passed along walls hung with paintings 
by Orpen, Sargent, Wilson Steer, Nicholson, and other eminent 
modern painters. Without a pause we progressed to the last 
room devoted to ‘local artists.’ . . . Here the trio at last 
came to a standstill before a portrait worthy of a place on 
the lid of any choco- 
late box. Immersed 
in esthetic thought 
before this painting of 
an attractive young 
woman, they stood 
awhile in silence: and 


then councillor 
nudged another, 
remarking: ‘Eh! A 


wudna’ mind takin yon 

t’ Blackpool... ’”’ 
Mr. Rutter vouches 
for the accuracy of 
this story, and no one 
who has any acquaint- 
ance with Leeds is 
likely to question it. 
I quote it here merely 
for the benefit of those 
who do not know the 
city, because some 
knowledge of the cul- 
tural background is 
necessary for a full 
appreciation of the 
amazing work of the 
Civic Playhouse. 

In 1925 a small band 
of people, led by Mr. 
Charles Smith, decided that Leeds should have a theatre at 
which the poorer citizens could see the best plays in the 
language free. The project was audacious enough. There 
was very little money ; there was no suitable accommoda- 
tion; from a certain section of the cultured and wealthy, 
from whom support might reasonably have been expected, 
there was a cynical indifference. But there was a sufficiency 
of idealism and energy. Amateur actors of ability offered 
their time and services; a large meeting-hall was secured 
and a season’s plays announced. 

Success from the first season was never in doubt. Since 
that opening in the autumn of 1925 over seventy plays 
have been produced and hundreds of thousands of people 
have, for the price of a “silver collection,’ seen them. 
(It is a familiar sight to see queues numbering hundreds 
turned away half an hour before the play begins, because 
there is no seating accommodation for them.) The plays 
produced vary in type from modern comedy to Greek 
tragedy; the players are usually amateurs, but on 
special occasions—when the finances allow it—professional 
actors visit the Playhouse. The producers are usually 
professionals. 

Some idea of the work done by this institution can be 
gained from a list of the plays, which include ‘“‘ @dipus 
Rex,” the whole of “‘ Back to Methuselah ”’ (played on three 
successive nights), “‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
“The Tempest,” the first production in England of “‘ The 


xy Scene from “The Showing 
Up of Blanco Posnet” 


By 
Burgoyne Miller 


‘Dybbuk,” “The Unknown Warrior,” “The Father,” 
Romain Rolland’s ‘“‘ Danton,” Eugene O’Neill’s “ Anna 
Christie,’’ ‘‘ The Marvellous History of Saint Bernard,” 
Hauptmann’s “‘ Sowing and Reaping,’”’ Laurence Hous- 
man’s “ Little Plays of St. Francis,’*. Masefield’s ‘“‘ Good 


Friday,’”” Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine” and 
Clemence Dane’s ‘‘Granite’’-—to select fifteen at 
random. 


In addition to the ordinary seasons, the Playhouse 
occasionally gives special performances, as when they 
turned the deserted and ruined Abbey of Kirkstall into a 
vast auditorium for a 
miracle play, and 
staged Everyman” 
in a Leeds church, and 
went out playing the 
“Little Plays of St. 
Francis’? on a lorry 
at various street 
corners and open 
spaces. 

The whole 
ment is_ essentially 
democratic. It differs 
completely from any of 
the theatres I have 
so far mentioned in this 
series of articles. It 
would not claim the 
acting ability of the 
Embassy or the per- 
fection of detail in 
production of the 
Maddermarket, or the 
experimentalism of the 
Festival. Its aim is to 
give the best plays to 
the masses free, staged 
and acted as well as is 
consistent with financial solvency. Although it is called 
the Civic Playhouse, it is still a private and honorary enter- 
prise under the guidance of Mr. Charles Smith, who refers 
to it as his “ hobby.”’ Itis probably the only department 
of municipal art in Leeds which is alive, though it is not 
officially recognised by the municipality—which, bearing 
in mind Mr. Rutter’s other revelations in his book, is 
probably just as well. But chiefly it is the triumphant 
justification of theatrical idealism in the one most 
unlikely place in England. 

I understand that further developments are likely in 
the near future. For one thing it is time that the Play- 
house acquired a building of its own. Up to the present 
it has adapted to the purposes of a theatre a large hall, 
so planned that many of the seats in it are useless for 
spectators, but the building or the buying of new premises 
must be merely a matter of time. In the second place, it 
is probable that the services of a certain number of pro- 
fessional actors and actresses will be engaged. No praise 
can be too high for the amateurs who have, winter after 
winter, sacrificed their spare time for rehearsals and 
performances, but they are not unnaturally beginning 
to feel the strain of a continuous twenty-two . weeks’ 
season. Thus the Leeds Civic Playhouse may be about 
to enter a “ professional’? phase in a theatre of its 
own, which may make it another Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. 


move- 


{performed by the Leeds Civic Playhouse). 
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STRINDBERG 


“ August Strindberg.” By V. J. McGill. 12s. 6d. 
(Noel Douglas.) 


If a writer’s biography should tell every detail of its 
subject’s life, interpret each in the light of his critics, and 
give with little effort a fair knowledge of all his work, 
then here is the perfect biography. Every aspect of 
Strindberg’s character is shown, and each leads up to 
the final picture of a ‘“‘ bedevilled viking,” like his ancestors, 
“half philosopher, half marauder.’”’ Strindberg the man 
is as difficult to interpret as Strindberg the writer; on the 
one side is the Scylla of Freudian nonsense, and on the 
other the Charybdis of an almost equally nonsensical 
mysticism. Mr. McGill has steered his course well. He 
acknowledges both interpretations, and from a wealth of 
detail leaves the reader free to find a third of his own. 
His analyses of Strindberg’s plays will be of help to students, 
as his account of Strindberg’s life will be of interest to 
all concerned with the development of mankind (particu- 
larly that Baltic section which knows no laughter). And 
he is readable and well printed. (Why, one wonders, “ in 
the United States,’’ when there are many good printers 
nearer home?) But with no inclination to ingratitude, 
one could wish for a more constructive criticism, placing 
Strindberg in his true relation to the world of to-day, even, 
if necessary, destroying him for its sake. 

We 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


“The Fifth,” a Granados record and some 
Lingual Instruction 


All music-lovers will welcome the new issue of Beethoven’s 
“ Fifth ’ in an album form (H.M.V., C 2022-2025), at a 
price which is not prohibitive to most pockets. Too often, 
in glancing down the lists of symphonies which we should 
like to possess, we become depressingly aware that they 
are a luxury which we cannot afford, and have to content 
ourselves with buying at most a favourite movement. But 
here is Beethoven’s most popular symphony, magnificently 
played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Franz Schalk (one of the greatest orchestras in the world 
and one pre-eminent in the interpretation of Beethoven), 
recorded on four 4s. 6d. discs. Herr Schalk is famed for 
his reading of this particular work, and after hearing the 
records one can understand why. Another Beethoven 
item is the Sonata in G Major—as “ popular ’”’ a work as 
the ‘“ Fifth’’—played by Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 
(H.M.V., DB 1463-1464). The combination of two such 
famous artists is one of those rare treats which the gramo- 
phone makes possible, and the clear, hard brilliance of their 
playing will delight their admirers. I should not be sur- 
prisedjif this Sonata met with as great a demand as the 
Schubert Trio, played by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, 
and recorded by the same company two or three years ago. 

Two very[fine records are two choruses from Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion,” sung by the Philharmonic Choir, 
with Walter Widdop as the tenor solo (H.M.V., D 1872), 
and the ‘‘ Kyrie’’ for Mozart’s “‘ Twelfth Mass,” also by 
the Philharmonic Choir (H.M.V., D 1875). On the other 
side of the latter is Elgar’s ‘‘ It Comes from the Misty 
Ages,”’ from the choral ballad, ‘‘ The Banner of St. George.”’ 

The new operatic records are definitely on the lighter 
side. The perennial Prologue of ‘ Pagliacci’’ has turned 
up again, as the first record made by Mostyn Thomas 
(Columbia, DX 213). Of his technical ability there can 
be no doubt ;_ his enunciation is astonishingly clear, though 
I must confess that the very precision of it left me with 
the impression that the rendering was an exercise rather 
than an interpretation. Any misgivings one had about this 
record however were amply compensated for by the other 
(Columbia, DX 212), in which Heddle Nash and Dennis 
Noble show themselves equally able to interpret satis- 
factorily the lyrical opulence of the famous duet from the 


People will be talking of these 
Harrap Novels in April 


Green Memory 


By M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW. Author of 
A House is Built. (A pril 10) 


The eagerly awaited second novel by the two young 
Australian writers who leapt to fame with A House 
is Built, of which Arnold Bennett said: “‘ It has 
deeply impressed me. It is a major phenomenon 
of modern fiction.”” Green Memory is set in Sydney 
in the middle years of the nineteenth century. 


Dark Heritage 
By SHIRLAND QUIN. (April 24) 


A very fine first novel by the former dramatic 
critic of Time and Tide. It tells how a Welsh 
farmer’s son runs away to America with the sole 
idea of making enough money to enable him to 
return to his beloved !and and buy a farm of his 
own. But America exerts her strange fascination 
over him, and it is long before he goes back. And 
then comes disillusionment; his new ideas are 
looked upon with suspicion, his interference re- 
sented. He turns again to America. 


The Earth Told Me 


By THAMES WILLIAMSON. (April 24) 


A novel of Alaska. ‘‘ Transcendently perfect in 
form, exquisitely proportioned. Love, treachery, 
vengeance are the core of the drama, but although 
the characters are few and the stage small, with 
a superb artistry we are given the full content 
of life. In its compass and verity it might be com- 
pared to a Greek play. It is a thing unique.” 
—LAvURENCE OLIVER (Author of The Secret Image) 


Murder 
at Wrides Park 


By J. S. FLETCHER. (April 17) 


Being Entry No. 1 in the Case Book of Ronald 
Camberwell. The first of a new series of mystery 
stories by this famous author. 


Romance of Two Kinds 


To the Victor 


By HENRY VON RHAU. (Second Impression) 


The splendid adventure-story which carries you 

breathless through Germany, Russia, West Africa, 

Algeria and France, and may rival the popularity 
of Beau Geste. 


Five on Parade 
By DORIS PEEL 


The five young Kiplings, orphaned at an early age, 
see life through an amusing veil of medieval 
romance. They face troubles with an unconven- 
tional gallantry which brooks no impediment to 
the achievement of their ambition, and with an 
unswerving loyalty to each other which even brings 
the eldest girl to sacrifice her happiness for her sister. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 
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fourth act of ‘‘ La Bohéme ” and the sprightly fun of the 
Baroy ” and the “‘ Bat ”’ of Johann Strauss’s Fleder- 
maus.” \. Both duets are sung in English. 

The work of Granados might be better known through 
the medium of the gramophone than it is, and conse- 
quently I welcomed Arthur Rubinstein’s playing of ‘‘ The 
Lover and the Nightingales,’ from ‘‘ Goyescas.” It was 
a disappointment to find that both sides were not devoted 
to the Spanish composer, but that the other side of this 
record (H.M.V., DB 1462) was devoted to Chopin’s Mazurka 
in C Minor. The ‘‘ Goyescas ’’—two sets of pieces from 
the piano from the material of which Granados eventually 
used for his opera of that name—are full of very beautiful 
melodies, whose inspiration is drawn from the pictures and 
tapestries of Goya. Is there any reason why these should 
not be recorded complete ? 


The uses of the gramophone are many, and not least 
among them is the opportunity to learn foreign languages. 
“ Useful Phrases in English-French,”’ by Rex Palmer and 
E. M. Stéphan (H.M.V., C 2105) should appeal particularly 
to those who intend to visit France these holidays, and 
wish to “‘ brush up” their French at leisure. This record 
gives enough phrases to enable one to get about the 
country, and to order taxis, book rooms and cope with the 
customs without embarrassment. 

Another talking record is Henry Ainley’s elocutionary 
rendering of ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” ‘‘ A Chant 
of Love for England ” and “ The Bells ” (H.M.V., C 2089), 
which should be put on regularly to restore one’s faith}in 
the English Janguage after a visit to the ‘‘ talkies.” 


Evetyn POLE. 


Prejudices die hard—but just how hard I never fully 
realised until recently at my club (which is a club of 
assorted writers), I listened to a debate on the Future of 
the Talkies. One or two guests, lured thither by the 


y— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


subject, spoke with authority ; my fellow-members spoke 
with a kind of vague animosity, suggesting that talkies 
were an impertinence with which they had fortunately no 
contact, and which would soon pass, allowing people to 
return to conversation and books. A comfortable doctrine 
for the scribe, but what of the truth ? 

Consider for a moment the dusty bookshelves of the 
nation—picture thousands upon thousands of rows of old 
books—millions of volumes. Thick with dust they, stand, 
week in and week out, with their message tight-locked 
between their covers, while the best-seller of the moment 
has its brief day of triumph, to be succeeded by the next. 
The work of dusting and restoring to the light of day this 
long-neglected treasure is difficult; and the much-abused 
and infinitely under-esteemed talkie has arrived with the 
duster. 

Recently for instance there was released a talking film 
called ‘‘ Redemption.”’ I am not instancing ‘“‘ Redemp- 
tion’ as a particularly good talkie; it is only in fact a 
little better than the average; but it is indicative of a 
new and welcome trend in that it makes an honest effort 
to reproduce in spirit Tolstoy’s “‘ The Living Corpse,’’ 
from which it derives. Fedya’s ironical self-mockery and 
his more profound self-loathing, Lisa’s agony of dis- 
illusionment, the animal loyalty and protective instinct of 
the gipsy girl Masha—more than a little of all these, and 
with them more than a little of the truth Tolstoy intended 
to convey, comes to the screen. The film even defies all 


THE TALKIES WIELD A DUSTER 
By E. G. Cousins 


box-office conventions by retaining the story’s ending, on 
the note of Fedya’s suicide. 

It would be absurd to suggest that seeing this film will 
make many thousands of film-fans rush to the library in 
search of Tolstoy; they will merely return to the cinema 
for some more John Gilbert, who plays the réle of Fedya ; 
but as surely as the spirit of a book is a living thing, so 
surely will its life survive the minor vicissitudes of transla- 
tion into a new medium. What Tolstoy had to offer, the 
shop-girl and her boy friend will receive, even though they 
never heard his name. 

If there were anything to be gained by piling Pelion on 
Ossa, one could cite many examples of more or less widely 
read books coming to a new popularity in motion-picture 
form; such widely different examples as A. E. W. Mason’s 
and Conan Doyle’s novels, Owen Wister’s ‘‘ The Virginian ”’ 
(now a first-rate talkie), Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Tom Sawyer ”’ and 
“Huckleberry Finn,’ and such literary caviare as “‘ The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey ”’ have reached an infinitely larger 
public than would ever have bought or read the originals. 

The drama too is being “‘ dusted off’; far be it from me 
to suggest that such plays as J. M. Barrie’s, John Gals- 
worthy’s and now Bernard Shaw’s are neglected or un- 
appreciated—by their special public; but as for the vast 
majority of the eight million people who sit in the cinemas 
of Great Britain weekly, these gems of wit and wisdom and 
harbingers of human cheer might rot and fall to pieces 
before they would be bothered to dip between their covers ; 
and theatre-going proper (not counting music-halls and 
musical comedy) is in Britain no favourite democratic 
pursuit. 

Just how far we are nowadays a book-loving nation I 
do not pretend to know; but at least I realise that we do 
not commonly reach down from our shelves our volumes 
of history or biography. This is not to deny that there 
are still very numerous people to whom these subjects 
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are necessities rather 
than luxuries, but 
the vast majority 
have neither the 
time nor the inclina- 
tion for them. 

Here again come 
the talkies with their 
duster; certainly 
history is approached 
from another than 
the class-room angle ; 
it is viewed through 
its effect on a small 
company of contem- 
porary men and 
women, since that 
is the easiest and 
most attractive 
way; but it is no 
less informative 
and far more retain- 
able for being 
vivid. Two recent 
talkies come to 
my mind—‘ Disraeli’? and Balaclava’’; the former 


I should describe as a great film, the latter as a good 
average one; but they have this in common, that each 
throws a searching light on the period and events it 
depicts. A few details may be distorted, but personally 
if I were preaching a gospel I would prefer that millions 
should grasp the main essentials than that hundreds should 
absorb the minute details. 

The same is true of that living chapter of more recent 
history—the film “‘ All Quiet on the Western Front.’”” As 
historical literature Remarque’s urgent plea against the 
horror and futility of war would have reached and con- 
vinced thousands and become a ninety days’ wonder; but 
the talkies are carrying it into the farthest corners of the 
earth, and arrangements have been made for its triennial 
revival among the student organisations in America. 

In the realms of biography an outstanding example will 
immediately occur to most people. D. W. Griffith, the 
doyen of motion-picture makers, has produced a talking 
version of the life of Abraham Lincoln that is so skilful, 
so sincere and so inspired as to rank among the highest 
examples of cinematic art. A brilliant New York stage 
actor, Walter Huston, who has already created several 
widely divergent screen characters, plays the Emancipator, 
and his performance and the dialogue (which latter is by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, author of the Pulitzer prize poem, 
“John Brown’s Body ’’), carry such conviction that we 
seem to be watching a contemporary record rather than a 
reconstruction. 

Griffith has fulfilled the highest function of a biographer 
by showing cumulative cause and accumulated effect in 
illuminating juxtaposition ; 
phantly swept the dust off all that is best in the hundred 
and thirty-two more or less obscure biographies which 
Griffith read before preparing his script. 

Many of the world’s most valued books are being re- 
published in cheap editions, labelled ‘‘ The Story of the 
Film,” and are enjoying a vogue hitherto undreamed of. 

Consequently as a book lover I have faith in the talkies ; 
in the mass of crudity and vulgarity which distinguishes 
every kind of cheap entertainment I discern a jewel beyond 
price; and if the talking film fulfils its present promise to 
furbish and renew the message left us by the giants of 
the past, and to act not only as the entertainer of democracy 
but as literary adviser and book-salesman to democracy 
as well, it should earn a full measure of our gratitude. 


Fiction—a scene from 
“Redemption.” 


and this talkie has trium-_ 


ANEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


| THE BED BOOK OF TRAVEL 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, author of “The 3 


Gardener’s Bed Book.” tos. 6d. 


Here are short and long pieces to be read on the steamer, or in the 
inn at night, or safely at home by the fireside. A peasant’s market 
in Budapest, a lovely garden in Japan, a curious incident in Siberia, 
and a hundred other haunting bits. 


| THE GARDENER’S BED BOOK 


Short and Long Pieces to be read in bed by those 
who love the Green Growing Things of Earth. By 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT. tos. 6d. 


Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, comes 
fresh and unusual book to be read after good night is said. 

Frontispiece and decorative end-papers. 

“* Always practical, always witty.”—The Countryman 


TREES, FRUIT AND PLANTS 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and age iF 
12s. 6d. §& 


Edition. Illustrated. 
Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabetically 


the ae, of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all countries an all’ # 


ages. 


A most unusual book for everyone who pla 
and golfers of all grades. There are over 300 illustrations from 
photographs of ‘‘ Jimmie ’’ Barnes in action, showing every detail of 
every stroke, playing every club in the bag. Each picture is carefully 
described and explained by Barnes, who tells you just how the stroke 
is being made. 


= HOMESPUN HANDICRAFTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES, author of ‘‘ About 

Antiques,” etc. 60 illustrations. 15s. 

A book for the collector. Here are described in detail—homespun 

pho quilts, candles, laces, embroidery, samplers, brooms, 
etc. 


5s COSTUME THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


By MARY EVANS. Coloured frontispiece and 
210 other illustrations. 15s. 


i MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, | 


f PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES # 
By JAMES M. BARNES. 


inners, experts, 


“It is a comprehensive yet concise review of costume that will be 4 


found of much practical value. It is detailed, yet to the point and # 


accurate.” —Everyman 


i PRESENT DAY PSYCHOLOGY : 


An Objective Study in Educational Psychology 
By ALENE RALSTON and CATHARINE J. GAGE. 


38 illustrations. 404 pages. los. 6d. & 
Written for the uninitiated—the student, the teacher, parents, and & 
the layman. 


@ THE FRENCH NOVEL 


By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by et : 


ABBOTT. . 6d. 


M. Mille, himself a writer of note, has written a brief, Pe oe: i 


of the novel in France which will fll a gap in many people’s knowledge. 


Notes, Articles, Fragments of Letters and Talks to Students, Bearing § 


THE ART SPIRIT 
By ROBERT HENRI. With 16 pictures by RoBERT 
HENRI. 12s. 6d, 


on the Concept and Technique of Picture Making, the Study of Art § 


Generally, and On Appreciation. Compiled by Marcery RyFrson. 
Introduction by Forres Watson. 


By CAROLYN WELLS, author of ‘ The Ghosts’ 
High Noon,” etc. 


7s. 6d. 


Carolyn Wells at ber best. A new gruesome and enthralling Fleming j 


Stone detective story. 


SILVER WINGS 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. author of * The # 


Gold Shoe,” ‘‘ Ladybird,”’ etc. 


7s 
The sales of Mrs. Hill’s Autumn novel, “ The Gold Shoe,” exceeded y 


all previous 
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Novel Notes 


A DOZEN FIRST NOVELS 


“ The Loving Spirit.” By Daphne du Maurier. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


‘“* Overture.” By Anne Stanton Drew. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“* Surging Tide.”” By E. H. Dorset. 7s.6d. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.} 


“* Market Town.” By Ena Limebeer. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


“* Prologue to Freedom.”” By Michael Romain. 7s. 6d. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 


Any reader of first novels 
is, in the nature of things, 
always being brought up 
against rough edges and 
lack of balance in juvenile 
work; but, on the other 
hand, he also encounters 
the triumphant victory of 
genuine talent over the 
obstacles of immaturity and 
lack of technique. 

Take Miss Daphne du 
Maurier. It would be 
strange of course if there 
were no talent there, and I 
express no surprise at her 
being what she obviously 
is, a very talented young 
woman. What does both 
surprise and delight me is 
the way in which this talent 
is used. Miss du Maurier 
has taken immense pains 
_ with her book. It is built 
on a plan to begin with, 
and the specification has 
been followed to the end. 
To change the metaphor, 
though she has chosen to 
paint on a large canvas, she 
has realised that size in 
itself is nothing and propor- 
tion everything. I cannot 
remember any young writer 
who has so resolutely re- 
fused to be tempted away 
from the subject in hand. 
“The Loving Spirit ’’ is in 
a way a family chronicle, 
for it tells of Brave Janet 
Gaynor and how her spirit 
lived on in her descendants. 
There were many of them, 
and Miss du Maurier wisely 
gives us a genealogical table to enable us to understand 
their relationship to one another ; but unlike most family 
chroniclers she writes only of those who are essential to 
her theme, and never makes kinship the excuse for diva- 
gations. The rough edges are easy to see in this book, 
but the real worth of it makes them almost negligible. I 
shall be surprised if this does not prove to be the first of 
a series of novels which will be a real addition to the 
literature of our time. , 

“-Ann Stanton Drew,”’ the author of “‘ Overture,”’ is said 
to be the pen-name of a well-known actress. I presume 
the portrait on the back of the cover is hers, and I dare say 
I ought to recognise it. Lest this should be taken to mean 
that I doubt the statement that she is well known, I hasten 
to say that I am not very well acquainted with the actors 
and actresses on the stage to-day. I do however a little 


An unconventional snapshot 
of Miss Daphne du Maurier, 
author of “The Loving Spirit” (Heir emann). 


By R. S. Forman 


“‘ Fancy’s Followers.” By Jennifer Davies. 7s. 6d. 


(Duckworth.) 

“Ice In Egypt.” By A.M. MacCrindle. 7s.6d. (Dent.) 

Savaband.” By Eliot Bliss. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 

Decker.” By W. Graeme-Holder. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 
ead.) 


“The Green Murder.”” By Vernon Barlow. 7s. 6d. 
(Heath Cranion.) 

“ The Incredible Crime.” By L. Austen Leigh. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 

“ Bamboo.” By Keith West. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


_ bit resent this piece of 
information which does 
Anne Stanton Drew no 
good. Are we meant to 
understand that to write a 
good novel of the stage, one 
must have been on the 
stage? It is I think a 
perilous suggestion. Does 
Scenes from Clerical Life ’’ 
suffer at all from the fact 
that George Eliot was not a 
clergyman, not even a man, 
“Don Quixote ’’ because 
Cervantes was sane enough 
to see a windmill for what 
it is, or “‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale’”” because Arnold 
Bennett was a young hus- 
band when he wrote it? 
“Overture” is a very 
charming story, but I should 
have enjoyed it more if I 
could have got away from 
the impression that instead 
of being the outcome of a 
sympathetic imagination, it 
was merely the record of 
an observant and retentive 
mind. I hope this writer 
will write again, and if she 
does that she will write 
about farming or greyhound 
racing or newspaper offices, 
for I believe she has sym- 
pathy, imagination, and 
they are qualities far 
more valuable to a writer 
of fiction than any amount 
of accurate local colour. 

“ Surging Tide ’’ is a first 
novel, but the author is not 
anovice. E.H. Dorset (Miss 
or Mrs., I think) has written 
several capable short stories, and so hardly properly comes 
under my survey at all. I am nevertheless very glad that 
she has, because I like her book, though I cannot help 
feeling that it is a short story in conception dressed out 
in full-length novel guise, and I believe it would be better 
even than it is if it were boiled down again to no more 
than a quarter its present size. 

Ena Limebeer’s ‘‘ Market Town ”’ is another good start. 
Anything less like Daphne du Maurier’s book it would be 
hard to imagine. The one is austere, almost puritanical, 
the other brilliant and almost impudent. I am bound to 
admit that Buriton is quite unlike any market town of my 
acquaintance, and it would be silly, I think, to believe that 
Miss Limebeer meant the book to be a satire on market 
towns. Her interest—and mine—is in Hetty Grant and 
the way she escaped in the end. Miss Limebeer has a 
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distinctly individual style, which sails rather near to the 
grotesque, but never quite touches it. I do not think this 
is everybody’s book, though it is certainly one worth 
reading. 

I somehow feel that I must have missed the point of 
‘“‘ Prologue to Freedom,’’ because the publishers assure 
us that Michael Romain is another Aldous Huxley in the 
mercilessness with which he exposes the weaknesses of 
his characters, and I couldn’t see any mercilessness or any 
exposure. It is a pretentious book about people who, one 
feels, do not matter. 

“‘ Fancy’s Followers ”’ is rather better stuff, though here 
too it is hard to feel that either Christopher or Julia matters 
very much, while Evelyn, the third side of the triangle, 
is frankly an impossible creation. 

“Ice in Egypt” is entirely different from all the rest of 
my pile. It is really a series of intimate pen-pictures of 
Egyptian characters, just sufficiently linked to make a 
story. It is very well done, and readers will feel they get 
to know the characters very well. I especially commend 
the story of Hamid and the Colonel. 

“Saraband,” by Eliot Bliss, is an essay in the psycho- 
logical, rather after the fashion of Dorothy Richardson 
and her imitators, but whereas Dorothy Richardson’s 
heroine had in her enough of the universal to make all her 
minutely recorded thoughts and actions significant, Louie 
is so very much an individual that this intimate analysis 
of her soul seems rather morbid. Otherwise the book is 
very well written, and some of the subsidiary characters 
are exceedingly well drawn. This is particularly true of 
Louie’s grandmother, who is one of the most charming 
old ladies in recent fiction. 

Lastly there are four thrillers, none of them outstanding, 
but each good enough to provide an hour or two’s entertain- 
went and mystification. 


LADYBROOK. By Eleanor Farjeon. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


I have got permission to abstract ‘‘ Ladybrook”’ from 
my parcel of first novels because Eleanor Farjeon, the 
author, is so distinguished a writer that though this is 
her first novel it is really only an episode in a career in 
which well deserved laurels have been won. ‘“ Lady- 
brook” is the work of a mature brain and a practised 
hand, which ranks among the best novels published so 
far this year. In Debby Miss Farjeon has given us a genuine 
creation, and the evolution of her character from her. wild 
girlhood to her humorous and sympathetic old age is 
splendidly told. I like too her method of telling her story, 
interposing present day interludes, which most cleverly 
add potency to the main story, and allow us to see how 
no incident in life is unrelated to all the others and how 
the future is implicit in everything of the present. The 


. book is written in fine, economic English prose. I recom- 


mend this as a book which no one should miss. 


THE THIRTEENTH FLOOR. By J. F. W. Hannay. 7s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 


Some ‘critics, I observe, attribute “‘ The Thirteenth 
Floor” to a son, and others to a daughter of George A. 
Birmingham. The name is given simply as J. F. W. 
Hannay, and with truly commendable restraint the pub- 
lishers say nothing about their author’s parentage, taking 
it therefore on other people’s authority that we have 
here a case of inherited ability, which is always something 
to be glad of. Having said that however I am afraid I 
must add that Mr. (or Miss) Hannay has got some way 
to go before reaching the level of even the earliest work 
of his (or her) father. ‘“‘ The Thirteenth Floor” is a 
readable thriller. I do not think I can say more. 


S.-F. 


WARD, LOCK & CO0’S 
SPRING LIST 


New Gardening Books 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK of GARDENING 


By J. COUTTS, A. EDWARDS, and A. OSBORN, 
of Kew. 16 colour and 80 photographic plates 
and many diagrams. 768 pages. 15/-— net. 

Well worth every penny charged for it.” Manchester Guardian 


EVERYDAY GARDENING 


By J. COUTTS, Deputy Curator at Kew. 8 colour 
plates and 32 photographic plates and many 
diagrams. 448 pages. 7/6 net. 


An aoely comprehensive, detailed and really practical book 
on every phase of gardening. 


ROCK GARDENS 


How to Plan and Plant them. Including chapters on 
the Wall, the Paved and the Water Gardens. 


By A. EDWARDS, in charge of the Rock Gardens, 
Kew. 8 colour plates and 32 full-page photo- 
graphic plates showing over 50 species of Rock 
Plants. 7/6 net. 

“* Deserves the highest praise.”—-The Listener (Broadcast Talk) 


ALL ABOUT 
GARDENING 


By J. COUTTS, Deputy Curator at Kew. 4 colour 
plates and 24 full-page photographic plates and 
many diagrams. 384 pages. 5/— net. 


“ We have seen nothing better, nothing at the same price to com- 
pare with it.”—Jrish Times 


New Novels 
MR. CARDONNEL 


H. C. BAILEY 


A glittering historical romance concerned with the t and 
counterplotting that followed the death of Oliver Crom a 


THE TIGER SNAKE > 


HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
4 cleverly conceived and perplexing mystery story of present-day 
hicago. 


ALL’S WELL WITH 
THE WORLD 


. MARIA ALBANESI 
A cammaee romance, told with all Madame Albanesi’s entertaining 


MYSTERY AT THE INN 


JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY. 
An exceptionally fine mystery story of the chess-problem variety. 


THE FLAMING CRESCENT 


OTTWELL BINNS 


“ The most ect blending of mystery and romance we have struck 
among at present appealing to the public.’ 
: —Birmingham Mail 


THE POSY RING 


EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


Miss Rowlands never fails to’ captivate her readers, and she is here 
at her best in this stirring and emotional story. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 
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HISTORICAL NOVELS 


“* Portrait of a Paladin.”” By V.Huidobro. Translated 
by W. B. Wells. 7s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


“The Conqueror.” By Georgette Heyer. 7s. 64. 
(Heinemann.) 


“The Three Brothers.” By Edwin Muir. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


“ Mr. Kello.” By Frederick Watson. 7s.6d. (Harrap.) 


The “ Portrait of a Paladin” is the novel of a poet; it 
is written in an arrestingly unusual form. In it the history 
and destiny of Spain are epitomised in an epic account 
of the eleventh century national hero, the Cid Campeador. 
The author of this poem—for it is true poetry written in 
prose—is concerned primarily with an idealistic portrait 
of the spirit of Spain. He 
writes with the fervour of a 
patriot and the imagination 
of a poet, and his book is a 
symbolic picture come to life. 
The translation is excellent. 

““The Conqueror” shows a 
deep knowledge of the history 
of the Norman Duchy imme- 
diately before 1066, combined 
with a real ability to tell a 
racy, romantic story. It helps 
us to understand, as pure 
history cannot, the untiring 
energy of the Normans in 
general and of William the 
Bastard in particular — that 
energy which brooked no 
resistance and which left such 
a lasting impress on the 
political development of 
England. It is a very good 
historical novel, excellently 
written. 

“The Three Brothers” is 
strongly reminiscent of the 
Book of Job. The author is 
concerned with an imaginative 
reconstruction of, the mental 
reactions of his characters to 
the great problems of evil, 
suffering and existence. The 
hero is at last brought to the conclusion that the ways of 
God are beyond human understanding and that the duty 
of the Christian is to have faith. The book is set in 
Reformation Scotland, but its appeal is not local in any 
sense. As a novel it is marred by a weight of lengthy 
religious discussion and subordination of character draw- 
ing to introspective examination, which even the strong, 
simple lines of the plot cannot support. It should be 
considered rather as a vivid study of religious psychology. 

In “ Mr. Kello ”” Frederick Watson has given us a study 
of the extreme Presbyterian attitude towards witchcraft, 
which shows very clearly how reason and humanity could 
be submerged under the oppressive tyranny of the 
Calvinistic dualism of John Knox’s Scotland. The book is 
really a play disguised in the form of a novel, and shows a 
very high sense of dramatic situation. 

Both as an historical novel and as pure romance, ‘“‘ Tumult 
in the North” is eminently satisfactory. It recaptures 
the spirit of the clannish and conservative north in the days 
of the ’15, and also shows an appreciation of the beauty 
of nature and a clear insight into human psychology. It 
is a deep, sincere and satisfactory book written in an easy, 
pleasant style which carries the mind of the reader smoothly 
along the simple lines of a well-constructed plot. 


author of “ Mr. Corrington " (Hodder & Stoughton). 


By K. V. Macquire 


“Tumult in the North.” By George Preedy. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

“The Auld Alliance.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Lettice Rae. 7s. 6d. 


“The Pawn.’ By Leonard Knight. 7s. 6d. (Samp- 
son Low.) 

“Spanish Lover.” By Frank Spearman. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In “ The Auld Alliance’ the makings of a good story 
have been spoilt by crude style, artificial situation and 
superficial psychology. The author has all the main ideas 
of her social atmosphere clear in her head—the class-pride 
of the French nobility of the old regime is admirably 
contrasted with the clumsy probity of a humble Scots 
jlawyer, but the characters 
are too wooden and the action 
is too obviously and con- 
veniently invented. 

“The Pawn ”’ is a very skil- 
ful combination of*war novel, 
historical novel and detective 
fiction. It is concerned with 
the Peninsular War and 
the activities of Wellington’s 
army and diplomatic service, 
but there is no attempt, and 
no need, to create an atmo- 
sphere of any one period. It 
is a story of all war and its 
characters express eternal 
truths of human nature. It is 
an unusually moving book, with 
a simple but gripping narrative 
style. 

In the pages of “ Spanish 
Lover” the battles with the 
Turk and the dynamic char- 
acter of Don John stand out 
vividly against the decay 
and intrigues of the Spanish 
court under Philip II. With 
some of Mr. Spearman’s 
historical opinions —such as 
his description of Charles V 
as the greatest of the succes- 
sors of Charlemagne—some will 
disagree, but none will dispute the charm of a romantic 
story well told. 


Miss Dora Barford, 


THE FARNOL SCHOOL 


“Mr Corrington.”” By Dora Barford. 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Qualities that will appeal both to those who relish an 
historical romance and lovers of a murder mystery will 
be found in Dora Barford’s novel. This prosaically titled 
novel might with little stretch of meaning be described 
as a thriller with a cloak-and-sword setting. It is the 
tale, laid in Queen Anne’s reign, of a gentleman highway- 
man and his worthy, albeit highly coloured, friends, enemies 
and adventures, Farnolesque in its chapter headings and 
once or twice in its manner of situation. But there is no 
slavish imitation of Farnol convention in style and dialogue ; 
indeed the latter has a novelty which borders on incon- 
gtuity. The plot develops unexpectedly well, and the 
author works up to the ending, which is handled very 
skilfully. The hero is of flesh and blood, more than fiercely 
virtuous, and the secondary romance and figures of the 
book have their separate attractions. 
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THREE GERMAN NOVELISTS. ' 
“ After War.” By Ludwig Renn. 7s. 6d.. (Martin: 
Secker.) 
“* Brother and Sister.” By Leonhard Frank. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 
“The Royal Woman.” By Heinrich Mann. 7s. 6d. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

To divide all novelists into three classes might be a 
rather hazardous proceeding, but it can at least be main- 
tained that three of the main classes into which they fall 
are those of the reporter, the psychoanalyst and the story- 
teller. Each of these classes is represented among the 
latest translations of German fiction. 

Herr Ludwig Renn, whose ‘“ War” was extravagantly 
praised in both Germany and England, has devoted a 
sequel to the return of the German Army after the Armis- 
tice. The strange days of the German Revolution would 
have offered a grand subject for a livelier reporter than 
Herr Renn, and Sir Philip Gibbs for example could have 
made a vivid picture out of the events in “ After War.” 
But Herr Renn has revealed the same fault which marred 
his earlier book, and his tedious insistence on trivial details 
and conversation makes his latest work almost unreadable. 

While Herr Renn has spoilt his book by sheer ignorance 
of the technique of novel writing, it can be argued that 
Herr Leonhard Frank is suffering from too much technical 
knowledge. ‘“‘ Brother and Sister ”’ is surely a tour de force. 
It is admirably written and constructed, and the author 
has shown real insight into the poignancy of a brother who 
meets and falls in love with his sister without being aware 
of her identity. The fastidious reader may feel that Herr 
Frank has put too much stress on the physical side of love, 
but it is not for that reason alone that one is inclined to 
call the book disappointing. The disappointment lies in 
comparing ‘‘ Brother and Sister” with Herr Frank’s 
very much earlier ‘“‘ A Middle Class Man,” and in finding 
that the tremendous power of his earlier work has been 
subtilised into a display of brilliant, but rather futile, 
psychological analysis. 

Of the three German novels under review, Herr Heinrich 
Mann’s is undoubtedly the most attractive. Although 
Herr Mann has many gifts as a critic of life and a student 
of character, his success is due to his mastery of the art 
of telling a story; and ‘‘ The Royal Woman ”’ is a story 
which holds the attention from beginning to end. Gabriele 
West, the bright star in a small German town soon 
after the Franco-Prussian War, arranges some amateur 
theatricals, in which her military admirers and a business 
friend of her husband’s are to take part. Their play is 
taken from recent history, and turns on a hypothetical 
scene between Napoleon III and the Empress Eugénie 
after Sedan. The similarity of character between Gabriele 
and Eugénie is the underlying theme of “‘ The Royal 
Woman,”’ and the double tale of disasters—those which 
befell Napoleon and Eugénie and those which befall Gabriele 
and her husband—is quaintly and delightfully linked 
by Herr Mann. It is at once an unusual story and a 
charming picture of German bourgeois life in the eighteen- 
seventies. EpGar Hott. 


THE FIFTH SON OF THE SHOEMAKER. By Donald Corley- 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is the atmosphere of a fairy tale about this delight- | 


ful story of a Russian family in New York. The mother 
is dead; the father, a shoemaker, dreamy, romantic, has 
five sons, the youngest of whom, Pyotr, is to be a shoemaker 
like himself. The “ princess ” in the story is a lady work- 
ing at a nearby settlement; old Ivan, the cobbler, sees 
her beautiful feet passing his window and makes a pair 
of red shoes for her, and when she comes into the shop one 
day they are waiting for her, and he will not take money 
for them. That is the beginning of many important 
happenings, all told in fairy-tale vein, yet dealing with real 
life and real people and- fashioning themselves into a 
tefreshing and wholly pleasing story. If you are looking 
for something quite out of the ordinary, ‘“‘ The Fifth Son of 
the Shoemaker ”’ is just what you want. 


HEATH CRANTON 


LTD. 


PALMS AND PATIOS Andalusian Essays 
By RODNEY COLLINS. 12 photographs and a map. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the best books on Spanish travel that has appeared 
for some time. "—Saturday Review. “Full of the sun.”— 


Sunday Times. ‘* The ideal Spain.” —Muss V. SackviLLe-WeEst 
(Broadcasting). 
WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 


By GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 12 charac- 
teristic drawings by H. M. BATEMAN. 6s. net. 


“ A blue-water cure for the blues.’ "—Morning Post. “ A fine 
antidote to a fit of the blues." —Yorkshire Observer. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 


An a? of Travel, Big Game Hunting and Exploration 
in India, Burma, China, East Africa and Labrador. 


By LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 photegreel 
and a map. 10s. 6d. net. 
BLITHE WATERS Sheaves out of Suffolk. 


By B. GRANVILLE BAKER. Author of “ Waveney,” etc. 
55 drawings and a map. 7s. 6d. net. Shortly 


BARK HOUSE DAYS 
Life in the Australian Bush in the Sixties 
By MARY E. FULLERTON. Author of “ The People 


of the Timber Belt,” etc. 18 drawings by MARGARITE 
JANES. 6s. net. Just ready 


ENGLAND 
By the Rev. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. Foreword by D. B. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS. Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. Shortly 
ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE 
A Shropshire Harvest 


By SIMON EVANS (a Shropshire Postman). Foreword 
by the Rev. H. E. G. ROPE, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. Just ready 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 


Translated according to the metres of the original by 
OTHO LLOYD HOLLAND, B.A., Ex-scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 5s. net. Just ready 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN IDLER 
IN THE EAST 


By HAROLD MANACORDA , late Minister Plenipotentiary 
of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 photographs. 3s. he re 
rtly 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE GREEN MURDER 
By VERNON BARLOW. 


The detective novel for which the public has long been waiting. 
The young author whose feature articles in the Daily Express 
as made his work prominent has added to his reputation by 
this, his latest book. Just ready 


THE SPLENDID HORIZON 
A Novel of New Zealand Life 
By HELENE GREENWOOD, Author of “ Gloaming: the 


nder Horse,” etc. 


The Author, who lives in New Zealand, has written a novel 
true to life in that Dominion. It grips. Just ready 


_ THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE ROYAL 


By W. A. H. BROOKER. 


Something new in the way of mysteries. 


TO-MORROW FAIR 
VIOLA LARKINS, Author of “ Windflower,”’ etc. 


A colourful and moving story simply and directly told. It 
stands apart by virtue of its deep sympathy and eas + 2 
ust ready 


The Publishers are always willing to conn suitable MSS. with 
a view to publication in book form. 


Just ready 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THRILLERS 


“ The Pleasantries of Old Quong.”” By Thomas Burke. 
7s. 6d. net. (Comnstable.) 


“ The Secret of the Mere.” By Dennis’ Peacock. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Hutchinson.) 


“The Four Lost Ships.”’ By Erle Spencer. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“* The Moment After.”’ By Virginia Tracy. 7s. 6d. net. 
{Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


“The Great Southern Mystery.” By G. D. H. and 
M. Cole. 7s. 6d. (Crime Club.) 


“ Two Shots.’’ By Peter Luck. 7s.6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


“«Found Drowned.” By ‘Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Inspector Dickins Retires.’ By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Lady Helena.” By Gaston Leroux. 7s. 6d. (Werner 
Laurie.) 


“The Dog and Duck Mystery.” By Hogan Bogue. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Mr. Burke’s new book is a collection of sixteen stories 
of Chinatown and the doings of men as seen through the 
eyes of Old Quong, a wise, proverb-loving, philosophical, 
cynical tea-shop proprietor of Limehouse. All the stories 
are good; one or two are excellent whether regarded as 
interpretations of a certain type of Chinese character or 
as mere stories of Limehouse days and nights. ‘‘ The 
Ministering Angel” is one of the most horrible, and there 
are others nearly as bad, but for the most part the stories 
are whimsical and ironical comments on human failings 
and ambitions. A single reading of the book will be a 
very happy experience, and few readers will be able to 
resist turning to some of the stories a second time. 


Anne Austin, 
author of The Avenging Parrot” (Sheffington). 


Joseph Delmont, 


author of ** Circus Show ” (Hutchinson). 


Mr. Peacock makes his hero fall on evil days after a 
term in the Royal Air Force, and the secret of the mere 
is inextricably bound up with the mysterious goings and 
comings of a seaplane which apparently alights where no 
such machine could alight on the darkest of dark nights. 
There are thrills in plenty for the lover of a straightforward 
story of smuggling, and the reader will feel sorry that 
““ Duke ”’ Maguire succeeded in getting away in the end, 
although that may indicate that Mr. Peacock is reserving 
him for future activities. Betty Wargrave was surely 
too sophisticated to be taken in by such a gang of scoundrels 
as infested her father’s house, but perhaps it will not strike 
every reader that her general attitude was a little unreal. 

“The Four Lost Ships” is a fine rollicking tale for 
readers who like thrills. There is not a dull moment 
in the book, and many of the scenés deserve that much 
abused word “ breathless.’’ Mr. Erle Spencer has the 
right kind of man in Commander Mark Jenson to capture 
the reader’s attention, and Mollie Deering will hold it. 
The problem facing Commander Jenson is the unmasking 
of the man or men responsible for the disappearance of 
four ships with their attendant crews. The scene is laid 
in Newfoundland, the small island of St. Pierre and in the 
surrounding waters. The amazing story of Count de la 
Roche is brought to a thrilling climax in the duel between 
the Firecrest and the Saint Jean in the last few pages. 
The few improbabilities in the story do not detract from 
its compelling interest. 

In “ The Moment After ’”’ we meet an American District 
Attorney who is decidedly different from his fictional 
fellows. He might, from his conduct of a very difficult 
case, be a C.I.D. man of the best type. Drake makes no 
foolish blunders, no brilliant deductive flights, nor does 
he outline his solution prematurely and stick to it through 
thick and thin. Potter Nash, the millionaire victim, is 
as unpleasant a person as we have ever met, and his facility 
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in tangling up the lives of others with his-own (to their 
detriment of course) is incredible. Miss Tracy has a fine 
sense of character and those who do not shrink from a 
well written “ thriller’”’ which makes constant demands 
on the reader’s attention will enjoy every page of this 
book. 

It is really remarkable that with the increase in the 
volume of detective fiction, good crime stories should still 
be so numerous. Mr. and Mrs. Cole lay the scene of their 
new story in a big hotel with radiations reaching as far 
as Geneva. A man of international importance is found 
murdered with his mouth full of sovereigns (could one get 
fifty sovereigns into an ordinary mouth ?), and after most 
definite evidence of identification has been given, it is dis- 
covered that he is not the man he was supposed to be. 
The authors give the reader no time to weary of any one 
scent, and a good plot supports the actions of provocative 
and realistic characters. The curiosity of neighbours 
(especially if there is anything at all out of the ordinary 
going on) is a great standby for the detective story writer. 
We all know people of that sort. In nearly all the books 
listed above this element of curiosity plays an important 


part 


wo Shots”’ is a straightforward mystery yarn with 
an “unsuitable”’ love-affair as a curtain-raiser. Peter 
Brant’s revolver is found near the bodies of two dead 
persons in a wood near hishome. The problem is admittedly 
a difficult one, and thrill follows thrill with little breathing 
space in between. This is an admirable book for those who 
do not care for the ultra-technical thriller. In “ Found 
Drowned ” the reader will find sympathy with several of 
the delightful characters ; he will chuckle at the pompous 
self-satisfaction of Dr. Meredith and Inspector Newton 
Forbes in their interminable political dialogues, and will 
find himself in hearty agreement with the unconventional 
ending of the story. Mr. Phillpotts has written a most 
successful “thriller.” “‘ Inspector Dickins Retires” is 
strong meat; if such things ever did happen in London, 
Chicago would lose its news value. The story is compel- 
ling, even though the reader must suspect the identity of 
Nick of New York before it is revealed in the last chapter. 
Mr. Oppenheim has lost none of his old power—it is difficult 
to put the book down. 

M. Leroux chooses as his hero a poor barrister whose 
lack of clients (and consequently empty stomach) drives 
him to look elsewhere for the stimulation his body needs. 
He takes to burglary and is amazingly successful, although 
in many instances he returns his spoils. He has forlornly 
set his heart upon a mysterious woman who calls herself 
Lady Helena, who eventually marries his senior in the pro- 
fession, and although the story moves on among a host 
of improbabilities, it is exciting. ‘‘ The Dog and Duck 
Mystery-” is aptly described on the title page as ‘‘ a cheerful 
murder story,’”’ and that is a nutshell review of it. Francis 
Archdall pays a purely altruistic visit to his irascible uncle, 
is ill-received and next morning learns of his uncle’s death. 
Then begins an intricate chain of plots and counter-plots 
in which various people with amazing versatility in the 
matter of names play astonishing parts. In spite of the 
reader’s fears all comes out right in the end and, more 
astonishing still, Archdall as the young squire is not married 
off to anybody, and he is left calmly contemplating a not 
too gloomy future. 

NEVILLE WHYMANT. 


YOFUKU 


or “Japan in Trousers” 
by 
SHERARD VINES 


Author of 
Ffumours Unreconciled ” 


“ His book is not a mere travel book, but an 
acute and finely understanding study of the 
people, their character, customs, morals, cul- 
ture and education.’”’—Everyman 


7s. 6d. net 


il 


Vol. 2 
by 


SCRUTINIES 


VARIOUS WRITERS 


Volume I criticised writers whose 
reputations were in the main earned 
before the war. This volume studies 
those of later growth, including 


T. S. ELIOT, ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
D. H. LAWRENCE, JAMES JOYCE, 
etc. 
“. . . a book of genuine discussion, and for 
that reason not to be overlooked. ... It 
pleases me because no one could read it 
without wanting to discuss what its writers 
say.”—TuHE Epitor, Everyman 


7s. 6d. net 


SLIGO 


JACK B, YEATS 


- « . is a book of importance, of far greater 
importance than most of the books which, 
this month or any other, will receive two- 
column reviews.”—T. Earle Welby 


6s. net 


WISHART & CO. 
19, Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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SALUTE TO CYRANO. By Paul 


Feva'!. Translated and 
. adapted by Cleveland B. Chase. 


7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


A year or two ago, with “‘ The Mysterious Cavalier ’’ and 
‘Martyr to the Queen,” M. Feval, in collaboration with 
M. Lassez, began supplementing Dumas, taking the great 
French novelist’s heroes and heroines of history, giving 
them adventures, and filling in probable gaps around the 
best known Dumas tales. The work was carried on with 
“* The Secret of the Bastille ’’ and ‘‘ The Heir of Bucking- 
ham,”’ and M. Feval alone has given us ‘“ Comrades at 
Arms.” Now, in “ Salute to Cyrano,” he pens further 
adventures of D’Artagnan and Cyrano de Bergerac. For 
Cyrano, the adventures are highly spiced with danger after 
Mazarin’s question-command: “ Will no one rid me of 
this cursed swordsman ?”’ For both the swordsmen there 
are love and fighting both at - 
home and abroad. Mazarin’s 
agents, and the youth who has 
been known as the Man in the 
Iron Mask, stir up trouble at 
home ; and thanks to a sudden 
piratical slave-raiding ex- 
pedition near Marseilles, the 
swordsmen find their wits and 
limbs gravely occupied on the 
Barbary Coast. D’Artagnan 
remains the glorious knight 
wherever he is; and Cyrano is 
still very much his huge self 
even when, after a Medi- 
terranean shipwreck, he is 
living as a marabout among a 
tribe of pygmies. 

The initial Feval-Lassez 
efforts successfully caught 
and conveyed the tempo and 
atmosphere of the period of 
the Dumas histories. In this 
latest book however there 
is scarcely a reminder of the 
master touch; and it is diffi- 
cult for the reader to be properly 
period-conscious. Dumas 
apart, the adventures are 
hardly satisfying enough. It is 
all, one feels, rather trivial and unexciting, though on the 
face of it the action is magnificently exciting, even as highly 
coloured historical fiction. The author, it would seem, 
has wavered all the time between the fairy tale and the 
fearsomely romantic cloak-and-sword story; and the 
resulting mixture is not very telling. Nor are matters 
helped greatly by the “ flash back” narrative method. 
But with its failings the novel has many niceties of humour, 
at least two hugely amusing characters, the glamour of the 
highly improbable in event and situation, and the attrac- 


tion that comes from extravagance and ingenuity of 
imagination. 


VAGABOND SONATA. By Laurence Geoghegan. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Michael Dorey had a strange upbringing, partly in 
Yorkshire, partly in Switzerland, where his mother died 
at a sanatorium, but it fitted him excellently for the vaga- 
bond life he chose to lead in later life. He had learned to 
do many things with his hands—mend clocks, make little 
figures out of wood, play the violin—and he was able to 
rove about the country-side with his dog, sleeping in a tent, 
picking up a living wherever he went. When he met 
Barbara he regretted he had not learned a profitable trade, 
but Barbara appreciated his cleverness just as he was— 
and besides they very soon had something else to think 
about as well as making love. Though he had chosen a 
peaceful, haphazard sort of existence, he found himself 
involved in the suppression of a big artificial silk company 
swindle, and the book works up to a thrilling climax. 


Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
author of “‘ The Limestone Tree ” (Heinemann). 


It is well told, interesting and exciting; an unusual first 
novel. 


SUSAN SPRAY. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 7s: 6d. © (Cassell.) 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new novel is a story of the 
Sussex and Surrey borders, starting with the birth of Susan 
Spray, the eldest child of a humble field labourer, almost 
a century ago, when-the lot of the labourer was. one of 
grinding poverty and starvation. ‘“‘ Adam Spray earned 
nine shillings a week on Pickdick, and had besides his 
cottage, a hundred faggots a year and free gleaning.” 
On this he had to support a family of eight, but it was 
necessary that the older children should contribute their 
share, and Susan and her.two younger.sisters—the three 
of them aged respectively five, four and three—went to 
work in the fields, weeding, 
stone-picking or ~bird-scaring. 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith knows 
her history of rural England 
intimately, and we get a 
pitiful picture of the “‘ hungry 
forties,’’ when bread was two 
shillings a loaf, and of an 
illiterate religious sect known 
as the Colgate Brethren, to 
which Susan and her brothers 
and sisters belonged by right 
of birth. Terrified one day by 
a thunderstorm, Susan left her 
duties in the fields and ran 
home,.and had the wit to use 
her father’s religious beliefs to 
protect herself from a beating. 
She declared she had seen the 
Lord and He had told her to 
return. Thus, on a childish 
lie uttered in terror was 
based her career as a religious 
preacher. For the Colgate 
Brethren were deeply im- 
pressed, assumed that she 
was destined to.do the work 
of the Lord, and she was 
accordingly taken from the 
fields and sent to. school. 
Nor did she fail her followers. Deceived by her own 
pious hypocrisy, she maintained a steady faith in 
her mission, denounced her sister for yielding to 
sexual instincts, herself married three husbands, and 
continued to be a power.and inspiration in the narrow 
religious circle in which she had her being. Yet though 
she may be, as her second husband declares, ““a darling 
humbug,” she is too human and too natural to move us 
to intolerance. -Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith has created a 
living and arresting character with a background and 
among other characters worthy of such delicate, ironical 
realism, and “‘ Susan Spray” is one of the author’s finest 
books. 


DERMOTTS RAMPANT. By Stephen McKenna. 7s. Od. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Stephen McKenna, in the “ Sonia ’’ novels, made 
himself master. of the art of telling the story of a family 
and painting the picture of an epoch in a series of lengthy 
stories. In his new.book the reader will find the same 
brilliance of portraiture, the same reconstruction of the 
social background, with the added sharpness which com- 
pression makes inevitable. The period covered is from 
the Boer War to the first Labour Government in England, 
and the family portrayed is the Dermotts, an ancient Irish 
family who, finding themselves landless and penniless 
exiles in England after the Great Famine in their own 
country, invade the ranks of the ruling classes of the 
country of their forced and unwilling adoption. The book 
is a study of three generations of struggle, but before all 
an excellent novel. 
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THREE OF A KIND 


“‘ Who Cut the Colonel’s Throat ?”’ . By W. Laing Hay. 
7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


“* The Spider’s Fury.” By Johnston McCulley. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“* The Hounds of Justice.’’ By Robin Forsythe. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 
For those who like plenty of blood in their “‘ thrillers ” 
Mr. Hay’s title will be a thing of joy, and the book to which 
it is attached-a pleasant diversion. The problem is.as:to 
how Colonel Francillon’s body came to be found in a 
waiting-room when he was known to have started on the 
night express for London. And not his body only, but a 
blood-stained razor, the property of his secretary, who had 
a perfect alibi. The solution is supremely simple, but it 
is not reached until a score. of chapters of good detective 
work have been traversed. 

“‘ The Spider’s Fury ’’ is for those who revel in master- 
minds of crime and the Moriarty motif. ‘‘ The Spider sat 
behind his big mahogany desk. . His piercing black eyes 
were narrowed, his nostrils were dilated, his flabby cheeks 
shook, and his fat hands were spread on the desk before 
him. John Warwick knew what that meant, the super- 
criminal had been concentrating that gigantic brain of his, 
had been planning some big enterprise.’’ Ah-h-h ! 

“The work of Mr. Robin Forsythe is far removed from 
broad scenic paintings of master crooks and exciting 
situations, although he can bring his readable prose and 
close psychological interest to a climax of action. .He is 
perhaps a little unfair to the serious reader when he 
supplies two modes of death to the same victim and he, too, 
can relapse into passages as high-keyed as this: ‘‘ Having 
read it, he turned ghastly pale and his features became set 
in a look of suppressed fury. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed, 
‘Thirty pieces of silver, thirty pieces of silver.’ For a 
brief space he was silent, and then burst into hysterical 
laughter. . . . The man was distraught.” One is:tempted 
to cry again “‘ A-h-h!”’ at such over emphasis, but, to do 
Mr. Forsythe justice, the general tone of his book is not at 
that pitch. Cc. 


A HANDBOOK OF THRILLERS 


“Masters of Mystery.” 


By H. Douglas Thomson. 
12s. 6d. . (Collins.) 


Not very long ago there appeared in one of our literary 
journals an examination paper on the. Sherlock Holmes 
books. It was an excellent idea: now comes an elabora- 
tion. of it. Here, in ‘‘ Masters of Mystery,” is a.text- 
book. which might be used by those intending to pass an 
examination on detective fiction as a whole. It is, as far 
* as I know, the first attempt to treat seriously the genus 
“thriller.” It analyses plots, criticises methods, outlines 
the more famous stories, gives notes on famous detectives 
and famous criminals, and forms.a comprehensive guide 
to the best stories of this kind from the work of Gaboriau 
and Edgar Allan Poe to that of the writers of the present 
day. - 

‘Any reader who has not yet surrendered himself to the 
thriller craze could have no better introduction to its 
fascinating mazes than ‘“‘ Masters of Mystery ’’; he can 
take Mr. Thomson as a trusted guide. But the thriller 
“ fan,” with his own preferences and dislikes, will have the 
added pleasure of every now and then disagreeing with the 
author. He may think for instance that the high praise 
which is given to “ Trent’s Last Case”’ is still not high 
enough, and he may have much more admiration and 
affection for ‘‘ Father Brown ” than Mr. Thomson, in his 
admittedly just appraisement, seems to have. 

But in thrillers, as in more important things, “‘ de 
gustibus ...” 

P, 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


“NOW READY 


THE CITY KEEP 
4 FIRST NOVEL 
By CHARLES MALAM 
7s. 6d. net 
“ Mr. Malam’s style has the high merit of sim- 
plicity and he compels sympathy by the direct- 
ness, courage and honesty of his outlook. Many 


readers will be grateful.” 
GERALD GOULD in “ The Observer” 


THE RECORD 
OF THE LOVED DISCIPLE 
By E. S. HOERNLE, M.A. 

8s. 6d. net 


G., A reconstruction of the sources of the Fourth 
~ * Gospel, revealing an essential accord with 
the Synoptics. 


LOCKHART’S 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
With Introduction and Bibliography 
By M. CLIVE HILDYARD 

6s. net . 


G, Revealing the “ Scorpion ” as a critic of wide 
and generous enthusiasms. 


* 
FORTHCOMING 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
and Other Parables 
Shown in pictures 
THOMAS DERRICK 
7s. 6d. net 
Gd, Parables powerfully presented in modern dress. 


HOURS THAT STRIKE 
Edited by 
CONSTANCE HILL 
4s. 6d. net 
G, A “ Week-end Book” for the sick-room. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 
By ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK 


G. The Life of Heywood is practically the history 
of the popular theatre 1596-1642. 


SWINBURNE 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY HELLENE 
By WILLIAM RUTLAND RUTLAND 
2Is. net 


THE LOVER’S MANUAL 
OF OVID 
By E. PHILLIPS BARKER, D.Litt. 
Illustrated by A. R. THomson 
tos. 6d. net 


@.A version, line for line, in the style of Pope, 
essentially modern in spirit and compact of wit. 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD 
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The Bookman’s Table 


MORE HAZLITT 


“The Complete Works of William Hazlitt.” Edited by 
P. P. Howe. Vols. XIII-XV: “The Life of 
Napoleon.” To be completed in 21 vols. £15 15s. net. 
(Dent.) 


Mr. Howe has expressed the hope, or more precisely 
the assumption, that “the reader of this edition will 
approach the book as a work by Hazlitt and not as a 
history of Napoleon.” For this reason he has—wisely— 
made no attempt in his notes ‘‘ to put right errors of his- 
toric fact.’’ Hazlitt gave much labour, during several 
years residence in Paris, to investigate the evidence avail- 
able at the time of writing; but he was primarily far 
more interested and concerned with Napoleon as the 
personification of Liberty expressed by Revolution than 
with the great general or the autocrat Emperor : 

““He was not the infatuated worshipper of an idol, but 
the champion of an historical character which he conceives 
unjustly and wantonly attacked. His book is an eloquent 
and impassioned appeal for ‘ justice and humanity,’ directed 


William Hazlitt 
(Age 30). 
From the miniature by his brother John. 


against the ‘ genteel horror and callous indifference’ of those 
who ‘hate the smell of the people, the sight of the people, 
the touch of the people, their language, their occupations, 


their manners.’ ”’ 

In his view “ the horrors of the Revolution did not arise 
out of the Revolution, but from the dread of the Coalition 
formed against it ’’"—the “‘ insult, the outrage to the image 
of man’s nature” in “the unprincipled and continued 
aggression ” of the Allies, that “‘ made the eyes start and 
the brain split, that made the fountain of their tears run 
blood, and the glow of passion sear the heart.” 

Seeing the “ naturally obtuse ” George III “ who con- 
centrated in himself all the instincts and prejudices of 
royalty,”’ as villain of the piece, Hazlitt welcomes Napoleon 
as “a thorn in the side of kings,” powerful enough to 
hold them at bay; who “ kept off that last indignity and 
wrong offered to a whole people of being handed over, 
like a herd of cattle, to a particular family, and chained 
to the foot of a legitimate throne. . . . To repel external 


force and repress internal treachery, France required a 
military dictator. ... He did many things wrong and 
foolish, but they were not precedents because not sanctioned 
by superstition.” 

Mr. Howe has rightly produced “‘a reprint verbatim 
of the first edition’ issued in 1828 and 1830, restoring 
Hazlitt’s important ‘‘ Preface’’ (originally printed in 
Vol. III) to its proper position, and transferring the preface 
“from another hand ” of the second edition, to the Notes. 
Nothing better, or more complete, could have done for: 
Hazlitt’s ‘* last, longest and most ambitious work.” 


. R. BrIMLEy JOHNSON. 


TWO POET-PHILOSOPHERS 


“‘ The Prison.”” By H. B. Brewster. With a Memoir 
by Dame Ethel Smyth. 6s. net. (Heinemann.) 

Religion of Man.’ By Rabindranath Tagore. 
7s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


These two books may well be set side by side, for though 
widely different in many respects, they both give us the 
deepest thoughts of writers in whom the poetic and philo- 
sophic strains are strong. 

“The Prison” is a reprint of a book by a little known 
thinker who died in 1908. It is in dialogue form. A small 
company discuss the contents of a diary which the “ pris- 
oner”’ has left behind. The extracts read by one of the 
company mark the prisoner’s progress—a very troubled 
one—to a final restfulness of spirit. It would need a long 
article to explain, and a longer one to discuss, the con- 
clusion. It is in fact a very abstruse one, reminding us 
in some ways of another profound philosopher’s (Benjamin 
Paul Blood’s) idea that the nearest approach to a true 
view of the universe we can make is ours just at the moment 
when we are awaking from the effect of anesthetics. 

Not that this is Mr. Brewster’s idea. But his is just 
as elusive. What we need to realise is that the process 
which goes on as the various feelings of our nature beat 
up—good and not good alike—is itself the ultimate unity, 
“a unity similar to that of a drama in which contrasting, 
irreducible scenes are comprised.’”” So we keep our self- 
hood and yet merge it in something bigger. But one 
realises that any attempt to summarise this thinker’s 
doctrine is futile, and can hardly be made intelligible to 
the non-philosophical reader. Its chief charm, a very real 
one, will be found by most readers to lie in the varied 
imagery and poetic beauty with which its subtle ideas 
are clothed. The writer was evidently a fine intellect 
and a fine spirit, and this reprint makes audible again a 
voice which well deserves to be heard. | 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Hibbert Lectures are easier 
reading, and those acquainted with Tagore’s works will 
find his familiar ideas restated with the old attractiveness. 
He too looks for a final unity. But it is a unity of life 
rather than of pure thought that he seeks, and he finds 
it as always in living for the whole instead of for self. 
Thus he, like Brewster, keeps selfhood and yet sinks it 
in a greater thing. Much of the book is based on Tagore’s 
personal experience, and is therefore doubly forceful. 
It is impossible to study Tagore’s pages without sharing 
his visions and his dreams—visions and dreams of a personal 
life rich and satisfying because it is content to be subor- 
dinate to a larger life. And a teacher who can thus make 
us feel the stir and inspiration of his ideals is one of the 
most valuable possessions of his age. 

H. W. C. 
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WHEN “STARS” SHONE IN OPERA 


““ Great Women Singers of My Time.” 16 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. By Herman Klein. 12s. 6d. 
( Routledge.) 

Nowadays the human “ star ”’ has the films, tennis, speed- 
racing, stunt-flying, stunt-weddings or boxing as centres 
of its orbit, and the opera singer takes her or his place in 
the tout ensemble from the works of Wagner onwards, as 
produced in our time. But if the throne of the diva is no 
more, the race of prime donne remains vitally alive. Here, 
in regard to Mr. Klein’s latest book, one must cease to be 
assertive since, most provokingly, one omitted to arrive 
on this particular celestial body until the nineties, whereas 
he, destined to be the author of this discriminating and 
entertaining book, was a musical fanatic of fourteen in 
1870, and has perfectly clear recollections of the singing 
of the great Tietjens in 1866! As Mr. Ernest Newman 
says in his stimulating foreword: ‘‘ While he has heard all 
our crack singers, the majority of us have heard very 
few of his.”’ 

More than that. Herman Klein not only heard, but 
knew the noble-minded Theresa, her intimate friend of 
fifteen years, ‘‘the enchanting Zelia Trebelli,’’ Patti, 
Pauline Lucca, Nilsson, the eccentric Ilma di Murska, with 
her odd parties and passion for pets; Albani, Nordica, 
Schumann-Heink, Lilli Lehmann, Melba and very many 
more, famous in their time—the time of grand opera in 
its hey-day as the most féted province of vocal art, and an 
established society function. Not only did he know these 
individuals, many of whom were obviously extraordinarily 
fascinating personalities, but as a critic all the time of 
music and a prominent journalist, he is at a peculiar advan- 
tage in comparing their art with the singing of to-day. 
Very easily this book might have been no more than a 
series of laudatory and condemnatory pen-portraits, had 
it been written by somebody not a professional music- 
taster, with the powers of trained observation and hearing, 
and the sound technical knowledge of the art possessed by 
Mr. Klein. 

To the casual reader an unusual number of dates and 
titles of operas may seem to crowd the pages; but cluse 
reading proves their relevance to the success of each of 
these miniature biographies. Through all we are aware 
of the personality of the author himself—opera-fan, 
journalist, critic in the stalls at Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, persona grata too behind the scenes, 
and by no means blind to the artistic and human failings 
of these great women singers of his time, though none the 
less their friend ; slyly humorous on occasion, and watchful 
—ever watchful, right from those ancient sixties onwards, 
for which the book now published will be valued by opera 
lovers of this generation, and in the history of the art. 

But the volume has an interest for the general reader 
in the authentic insight it gives into the psychology of that 
sub-family of the human species, the genus artist—variety, 
musician—which the public, and many novelists who try 
to present imaginative portraits of it, appear so apt to 
misunderstand. Some of the short life stories told are 
romantic enough to satisfy a Victorian schoolgirl—Katha- 
tina Klafsky, a Hungarian soprano who had a great success 
as Leonora in Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Fidelio,’’ was at fifteen a 
beggar, ignorant of musical training—but the majority 
of the careers, and all the biggest ones, show the hard 
work, the musical education and disappointments that had 
to be gone through before any of these stars of opera came 
within sight of the glittering throne of the diva. 

To-day we are apt to smile indulgently at the notion 
of a ‘‘ Queen of Song’; but there is room for regret in the 
fact that the rush of everyday life, fraying the nerves and 
Teacting upon the most sensitive of all musical instruments 
—the human voice—and backed .up by the clouds of dust 
and the air pollution, inducing catarrh to an extent con- 
ceivably unknown when divas reigned, would make the 
title a somewhat empty one were it still bestowed. Mr. 
Klein considers that singing has declined as an art, but I 
have not noticed that he mentions these physical risks of 
the age as possible causes. Watson LYLE. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
APRIL 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS 


IN ARABIA 
By BERTRAM THOMAS. Foreword by Sir A. T. Witson 


Bertram Thomas, whose recent crossing of the desert of Southern Arabia 

was described by The Times as “one of the greatest geographical exploits of 

modern times, ’ has set down some of his exciting experiences as a political 
officer in the Near East. An enthralling book! 


Illustrations and Maps. 15s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


HIGHLAND FLING 
NANCY MITFORD 
7s. 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


A GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL NOVEL 
STANTON 


By DESMOND COKE 
Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


THE LEGENDS OF FLOWERS 


Translated from the Italian of Proressorn PAOLO 
MANTEGAZZA by Mrs. ALEXANDER KENNEDY. 
Foolscap 4to. With frontispiece in colours and 
22 decorated head-pieces specially designed for the 
volume by A. GATLISH. 8s. 6d. net 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


An Expert on Advertising 


ADVERTISING: 


Its Economics, Philosophy and Technique 
By HERBERT W. HESS, Px.D. 92 illustration 


and 5 plates in colour. 516 pages. 2\s. 
In this book Mr. Hess gives a comprehensive, scientific treatment of 
the construction cf Advertising and Publicity Campaigns from the 
preliminary study of the product to the final advertisement. 


J. B. Liepincotr Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF MAN 
G. SPILLER 


THE RIDDLE OF MAN’S EVOLUTION SOLVED 
15s. net 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


An Interesting New Novel 
BLUE SALON 
By ELIZABETH WATT 


“A delightful r with busi life as a background. 
It is light and well written, and you will like the ing 
dy—June.”—Yorks Observer 


7s. 6d. 
Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Fieet St., E.C.4 
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AN EPIC OF PATRIOTISM 
“* Joseph Pilsudski.” By D. R. Gillie. 21s. (Faber & 
Faber.) 

A man in prison, laboriously making himself a chess 
board and a set of chessmen from the prison Bible and 
a box of matches, and learning English to while away the 
tedium of incarceration. A man plunged into revolt and 
war. A man ruling, as dictator, his country, freed at last 
from the tyranny of an oppressive neighbour. Here is 
Joseph Pilsudski. Here too is romantic truth stranger 
than romantic fiction. 

In “ Joseph Pilsudski’’ we have the Polish Dictator’s 
own story, translated and edited with selective skill, by 
D. R. Gillie from various sources—from two books, from 
articles, speeches, orations to troops, and the like. 

Poland has long been the adulated country of believers 
in small nationalities. It has been applauded, described 
and explained by a host of admirers. Never, one imagines, 
has it been revealed so vividly as in this arresting com- 
pilation from the confessions of its most devoted son. 
From the touching pictures of boyhood in the beloved 
city of Wilno, through the sordid records of exile in Siberia 
and the gory records of battle and revolt, to the graphic 
picture of Poland restored to her own life, every page 
revealsaman. Joseph Pilsudski has achieved a remarkable 
feat. He has given to Poland the first strong national 
government since the days of Casimir the Great, five 
centuries ago. Such feats are not wrought by men of 
the small moulds, nor are they wrought without adventure 
and daring hazard. If a reader came to this book with 
no knowledge or thought of the political or spiritual sig- 
nificances of the fight for Poland’s soul, he would find in 
it matter to stir his blood—the tracking through the snow 
of the daring Russian officer at Limanowa-Marcinkowice, 
the retreat at Ulina Mala, when roads were cut and the 
road was lost, and a non-combatant was forced into service 
as a guide, arrests and imprisonments, failure, doubt and 
triumph. A reader coming to the book with an awareness 
of what Poland has meant in the age-long fight for the 
spiritual dominance of Europe, finds more than matter 
to stir the blood. He finds what weapons a liberator 
has to use to conquer oppression. Joun RyYDAL. 


Mr. Bertram Russell. 
From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


Miss Fannie Hurst. 
From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


“* James and John Stuart Mill on Education.” Edited 
by F. A. Cavanagh. 6s. (Cambridge University Press.) 
** John Henry Newman: Select Discourses from the 
Idea of a University.” Edited by May Yardley. 5s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

It is a pleasure to re-read James and John Stuart Mill 
on Education in the Cambridge series of reprints from scarce 
but important texts. Mr. Cavenagh’s introduction is 
masterly and just whets our appetite properly for the 
superb fare that follows, first father James’s tractate on the 
necessity for happiness in education, then the son John 
Stuart’s amazing picture of his early days spent entirely 
in imbibing knowlege from an irritable parent whose 
displeasure he was continually incurring for failing to 
grapple with problems that he could not be expected to solve. 

Here was a father who cared little for poetry and intensely 
for logic. ‘‘ My father never permitted anything which I 
learnt to degenerate into a mere exercise of memory. 
Anything which could be found out by thinking I was never 
told until I had exhausted my efforts to find it out for 
myself.”’ It was a strange upbringing this, no religion, no 
poetry, no passionate emotions, just the calm of the classics 
and logic. ‘‘ The element which was chiefly deficient in 
his moral relation to his children was that of tenderness.” 
But the most staggering part of this fragment of the auto- 
biography is J. S. Mill’s account of how he was saved from 
depression by his first encounter with the poetry of Words- 
worth. This is one of the unforgettable passages in 
literature and is remembered when even his amazing 
three hours’ address at St. Andrews on the function of a 
university is forgotten. 

To turn from so human a person as J. S. Mill to John 
Henry Newman is very strange. I was expecting wonder- 
ful things from Newman, recollecting those two superb 
passages of his about what constitutes the gentleman and 
the master of letters, but I read on and on and found 
nothing but casuistry, nothing but a splitting of hairs. 
Never once did cheerfulness or the human note break in 
upon this subtle debater. 

These two volumes lead one to think far more highly of 
John Stuart Mill and far less highly of Newman than 
heretofore. S. P. B. Mats. 
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ROMANTIK DER KLEINSTADT., By E.0O.Hoppé. (Munich: 
Bruckmann.) 

Mr. Hoppé has added to his already well known and 
popular series of photographic books one which is sure 
to arouse interest. In ‘“‘ Romantik der Kleinstadt’”’ we 
have the typical out-of-the-way German village presented 
in a series of superb pictures. 

The amount of material at his disposal was very con- 
siderable because probably Germany retains more “ un- 
spoilt ’’ relics of medieval domestic buildings than any 
other country in Europe, and any difficulty that Mr. Hoppé 
can have had in compiling his book must have been in 
rejecting rather than in seeking out his subjects, and he 
is to be congratulated on his success in avoiding nearly 
all the more obvious ones. Germany is notoriously the 
most sentimental nation in the world, and this book will 
go straight to the heart of every right thinking German 
patriot. The dweller in the new city of cubes and con- 
crete is already a little weary of the new cleverness of 
it all, and despite his continued photographic skill in 
presenting to the world just how his city would appear 
to a bird or an earth-worm, or even to a window cleaner, 
one suspects that he already begins to doubt whether his 
city is so beautiful or so clever as he believed it to be 
ten years or so ago. His doubting mind turns again to 
that idyllic ‘“‘ Fatherland ’’ of which he talks and sings 
so much and knows so little, and it is this mood which 
Mr. Hoppé catches so admirably. 

He shows us rural Germany as we want to see her, rich 
and mellow, with fat, kindly peasants driving geese home- 
ward at sundown, and we are grateful to him for assuring 
us by the indisputable method of the camera that it is 
all quite true, that such a Germany still exists unchanged 
since the days of the Thirty Years War. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT. By Sylvia Pankhurst, 
21s. (Longmans.) 

One windy Sunday, in the days before the South Wales 
coalfield was devastated by unemployment, the streets of 
a prosperous little mining town were lined with excited 
crowds. A thrill ran through the crowds when a white- 
faced woman stepped out of the car, followed by one or 
two “‘ comrades ”’ who literally staggered under the colossal 
bundles of Dreadnoughts with which Sylvia Pankhurst in 
those days always travelled. She was haggard from much 
hunger striking, but full of the fire and energy characteristic 
of her extraordinary family. 

Her new book, “‘ The Suffragette Movement,” appears at 
an opportune moment. The dust of battle has died down 
sufficiently to allow of a clearer view of that stormy period, 
yet, as Miss Pankhurst says in the last sentence of the book, 
“Great is the work which remains to be accomplished.” 

A new generation has arisen which knows not Joseph, 
and any of these, who read this amazing narrative, will 
probably gasp with astonishment. Could such things 
really have happened ? Could women have endured such 
humiliation and physical suffering ? Could women, debarred 
as they had been from participation in the affairs of the 
world, suddenly bloom out into such superb strategists, such 
incredibly successful organisers ? Even those of us who 
lived through that epic struggle sometimes feel tempted 
to exclaim, as did the old woman at the first sight of a 
giraffe, ‘‘ I don’t believe it!” 

No legendary knight could have been more chivalrous 
than Dr. Pankhurst, who for ever preached one sermon 
to his family—that if they did not grow up to help others, 
they would not have been worth their upbringing. (A 
lesson taken deeply to heart by the sensitive and conscien- 
tious Sylvia; not so seriously regarded perhaps by the 
more showy but more shallow Christabel.) 

No imaginary drama could be more soul-stirring than 
the protracted struggle of women against opposition and 
apathy. Their processions, their monster meetings, their 
hunger and thirst strikes, their property damaging cam- 
paigns, their white-hot enthusiasm unabated year after 
year, their refusal to give in or acknowledge defeat. Added 
to the attacks from without there were dissensions within. 


Batsford’s New Books 


GEORGIAN ENGLAND 
An Account of Social Life, Industry, and the Arts, 
from 1700 to 1820. [Illustrated largely from con- 
temporary sources. Bvy Professor A. E. RICHARDSON, 
F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A., author of ‘‘ The English Inn,” &c. 
Price 21/— net 
THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
By WaLTER H. Goprrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Part 
II, The RENAISSANCE, the Period of House Build- 
ing (sixteenth to early nineteenth centuries). Fully 
illustrated. Price 6/6 net 
Uniform with Part I—From Roman Times to the 
Sixteenth Century (the Period of Church Building). 
Already issued. Price 6/6 net 
LIFE AND WORK OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 
A Pictorial Record of Human Ways and Efforts, 
selected from Contemporary Manuscripts, Drawings 
and Prints. By DorotHy HARTLEY and MARGARET 
Exuiot, B.A.(Lond.). Vol. I, from a.p. 1000 to 1300. 
Vol. VI, The Eighteenth Century. Completing the 
Series of six volumes. Price 4/6 net boards, or 
5/6 net cloth, per vol. 
The former volumes deal respectively with the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
Each volume contains 150 illustrations with descrip- 
tive text. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
By Louisa F. PEsEL. Series I, Cross-Stitch. Series 
II, Double-Running. (Uniform with ‘“‘ Practical 
Canvas Embroidery.’’) 
Price 3/— net paper, 4/— net cloth, each 
THE ART OF THE BODY: Rhythmic Exercises for 
Health and Beauty. By MArGuERITE AGNIEL, 
physical expert and dancer. Profusely illustrated 
from special photographs. Price 12/6 net 
Detailed illustrated prospectuses will be sent free on request, 
or the volumes will be forwarded ON APPROVAL, through 
leading booksellers. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
15. North Audley Street, London, W.1 


The Italian Masters 


Ready May 
THE SIENESE PAINTERS 
OF THE TRECENTO 


By EmILio CECCHI 


With 256 collotype reproductions of works by artists of 
the school, an analytical study of the school, and a 
bibliography. 


Now Ready 
CORREGGIO 


By Corrapo Ricctr 
With 296 collotype reproductions 
“Not only are the fruits of modern research summarised, but they are 


admirably sif sifted. Signor Ricci gives very full information about each 
picture.” —Times Lit. 


FRA ANGELICO 


By MURATOFF 


With 296 collotype reproductions 
“ The ya s judgement is so sound in questions of attribution gl one 
ts 


. The illustrations with large details are admirable 
This is a welcome book.” —Thz Connoisseur 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


By RoBERTO LONGHI 


With 184 collotype reproductions 


“The author then proceeds to a detailed study of the artist’s work, and 
brings to it an pao A need of judgment, combined with fine sensibility 
and deep scholarship that will ensure for his work an appreciative 
reception.” —Art rade Journal 


Each volume 31/6 net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1-4, Bedford Court, London, W.C.2 
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Miss Pankhurst gives us many candid portraits, and does 
not use whitewash. She admits that the movement which 
brought sacrifices to most of its adherents, brought an 
opportunity to others to leave their monotonous drudgery 
for an atmosphere of wealth, culture, flattery and excite- 
ment. There is more than a hint that one or two of the 
leaders were so immersed in their work for humanity, that 
they were a little blind to the claims of human beings. 

Miss Pankhurst was never quite able to become absorbed 
in suffrage work to the exclusion of all other claims on her 
sympathy. Her instinct was to put right any wrong which 
came within her ken, so far as in her lay. The sweated 
woman-worker, the unemployed, the prisoner, the neglected 
child, infantile mortality, the growth of the new Labour 
Party all made their appeal to her. In her zest for the 
vote she could not steel herself to ‘‘ pass by on the other 
side,’ yet when those who had sacrificed all other claims 
for the vote, suddenly threw themselves into war work to 
the exclusion,of everything else, she remained faithful to 
her pre-war ideas and ideals. 

“ The Suffragette Movement ”’ is more than an historical 
document, valuable as its carefully arranged facts are. 
It gives a graphic account of a movement to which hundreds 
of women of every class gave breathless years of devoted 
service, losing all thought of self. It is impossible to 
estimate the stimulus the Suffrage Movement gave to 
awakening womanhood, probably it can never be accurately 
computed, but the miracle of the changed status of woman, 
accomplished in so few years, must to some extent be due 
to this amazing episode. 


THE HUSKISSON PAPERS. Edited by Lewis Melville. 215. 
(Constable.) 


The Huskisson letters will be of use to those who 
concern themselves with the political history of the early 
nineteenth century, but there is in them very little that 
can be of interest to those who look to ‘the gentlest 
art ’’ for amusement. Mr. Huskisson is now only remem- 
bered as the first man to be run over by a train, though 


Portrait by Russell. 


Mr. ‘Clifford .Bax. 


Steve Fairbairn. 
From “ Fairbairn of Jesus,” by Steve Fairbairn (Bodley Head). 


the well informed may, at the sound of his name, murmur 
of the repeal of the Corn Laws and call up a mental picture 
of the social and economic background of the Industrial 
Revolution. This in one way is an injustice to Huskisson’s 
memory. He was an exceedingly competent man, holding 
several minor posts in successive governments, highly 
spoken of by Lord Palmerston, but never succeeding in 
taking the place in public life to which his talents and 
ability entitled him. 

But, on the other hand, he wrote letters of an almost 
unsurpassed dullness, and it is by the verdict of those who 
read letters for pleasure, and not for the purposes of the 
satisfaction of examiners, that his reputation as a letter 
writer must stand or fall. Mr. Melville has fallen between 
two stools. The letters are not suited to the taste of 
readers for pleasure, and are not of sufficient value in 
themselves, nor edited with sufficient historical precision, 
to make them really of much value to the historian. 


PAINTING GONE MAD. By Camille Mauclair. Translated by 
Frank Emanuel. 1s. (Pitmans.) 


The art of invective, to judge from Mr. Mauclair’s book 
and Mr. Emanuel’s comments, is not as dead as is popularly 
believed. In this fierce attack on modern French painting 
Mr. Mauclair condemns in no uncertain manner the whole 
regiment of contemporary French painters. ‘‘ These wild 
men,” he says, ‘“‘are nothing but poor tired animals, 
anemics, fit to frighten the bourgeois in a circus booth, 
at whose doors the managers tub-thump while cracking the 
whip of advertisement; they create an illusion, but will 
end up in unheroic descent by the back steps.’’ The five 
articles which first appeared in the Figaro, and which have 
been brought together in ‘‘ Painting Gone Mad,” are 
written in this vein. Mr. Mauclair’s style, aggressive and 
forceful, is well suited to destructive criticism. 

The violence of Mr. Mauclair’s onslaught springs from 
sincerity. While it may shock the sensitive and fastidious 
mind, it lays bare artistic errors which must be faced. 
Commercialism in art, the cult of the sensational, the influ- 
ence of Freud have led to abuses. If Mr. Mauclair over- 
states his case, many of his contentions nevertheless remain 
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unanswerable. It is difficult to disagree with such state- 
ments as—‘‘ It will not have sufficed that one preserves 
of Cezanne only his errors, that with shameful buffoonery 
one has sunk as low as negro art, that one has returned to 
the idol of Epinal, to the scribblings of little children 
plagiarised with great pains by men of forty.” 

It is questionable whether French painting to-day is in 
as bad a state as Mr. Mauclair makes out. There are still 
men genuinely interested in art who strive to establish a 
standard of values. They cannot be summarily dismissed 
as a “ gang of profiteers.”’ 

Mr. Mauclair admits the existence of a French school of 
painting containing men of value. He admits that it is 
illogical to frown at the epoch in which we live. His 
national antipathies often obscure the issues with which he 
deals. They cause him to rail against surréalisme, to sigh 
for tradition, to resent experiment. It may be that a 
renaissance of French painting will result from the noise 
and activity he deplores. Such pessimism is not without 
its dangers. 


THE SAINT IN THE STREET. By Rev. G. D. Rosenthal. 
6s. (Philip Allan.) 

Father Rosenthal gives us here a series of chapters on 
various practical applications of Christian principles to 
everyday life. The topics treated are such as Service, 
Citizenship, Courtship, the Control of Temper, etc. In 
fact the book becomes in the end a very complete summary 
of Christian ethics. Father Rosenthal “ has a way with 
him,” and his book is alive and magnetic on every page. 
It is a real inspiration to come into contact with the high 
ideals which he sets forth. Many will find self-discipline 
easier, and all their relations with their fellows sweetened, 
by a study of these fragrant and persuasive papers. 


CIRCUS NIGHTS AND CIRCUS DAYS. By A. H. Kober. 
Translated from the German by Claud W. Sykes. 12s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


It is a rare pleasure to come across a book on the circus 
and its inhabitants so well written and so genuinely enter- 
taining as this. That may be because Dr. Kober would 
have preferred, as he says in his foreword, “‘ to write about 
the hypothesis of the decay of leaves in Kant’s Prolego- 
mena, the theory of money as expounded by Thomas 
Aquinas ”’ and other erudite subjects. He wonders indeed 
whether his obituary notice will describe him as “ the 
charming writer on circus life and history who occasionally 
turned his attention to serious scientific problems,’”’ or 
“ the esteemed art historian who diverted us in his lighter 
moments with some charming tales of circus life”?! But 
there is no doubt that the circus has found in him a literary 
exponent of the first order, whether that is to be considered 
his major or whether his minor claim to fame. This is a 
book not to be missed. 


ROYAL CHARLES. By David Loth. 15s. (Routledge.) 

In “ Lorenzo de’ Medici’ Mr. Loth showed himself an 
adept at making the history of a crowded and excited period 
live again. His method might be best described as “‘ colour- 
ful’’; there is about it a touch of cinematographic 
technique, as if history were being rewritten as “‘ the story 
of the film.’”” Such a method, however cold it may leave 
the historian, is certain to appeal to the general reader. 
And it is for the latter that both that book and this new 
picture of the life of Charles II are presumably written. 
For them it can be recommended as a clear, vigorous and 
exciting reconstruction, from which the personality of the 
“ruler and rake ’’’ emerges as a full-length portrait. 


Spring Books 
THE LIONS’ DEN 


By the author of ‘‘ The Smiths” 


JANET A. FAIRBANK’S GREAT NOVEL OF 
ROMANCE AND POLITICS IN PRESENT-DAY 
WASHINGTON 7s. 6d. net 


“The strange background of shady American politics and the 
social life of Washington is drawn with considerable skill.” 
The Star 


“LATE OF LONDON WALL... ” 


BRUCE NORMAN’S SRILLIANT NOVEL OF A 
BUSINESS MAN—HIS RETIREMENT AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAST WITNESS 


WILSON COLLISON’S THRILLING MURDER TRIAL 
MYSTERY 7s. 6d. net 
“ Should appeal to all connoisseurs of detective fiction.” 

Morning Post 


THE JUNGLE CRIME 


LUKE ALLAN’S LATEST MYSTERY THRILLER 


JUMP! 


DON GLASSMAN’S SENSATIONAL - BOOK OF 
AERONAUTICAL THRILLS 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


WATCHINGS AND WANDERINCS 
AMONG BIRDS 


By the authors of ‘‘Secrets of Bird Life”’ 
H. A. GILBERT AND ARTHUR BROOKS FASCI- 
NATING BIRD BOOK. With 30 fine photographs 
10s. 6d. net 


“A first-rate record of bird work . . . it is well worth buying 
this particularly thoughtful book.”—Speetator 


ARROWSMITH 


A PROFESSIONAL GUIDE 


Just Published 


MODERN 
JOURNALISM 


By C. F. CARR 
Assistant Manager, Southern Newspapers, Ltd. 


and F. E. STEVENS 
Editor of ‘‘ The Hampshire Advertiser’’ 


HE writer’s real need is to become 
more intimately acquainted with 
the inside of the newspaper office. This 


book, written by professional journalists, 
will make that possible. It is a book for 
staff writers and free-lances. 


MORNING POST says: “There is no branch of 
newspaper activity which they have not described.” 


EVERYMAN: “ What they say has sound practical 
value. All who write for the Press should have a 
copy of it.” 

WORLD’S PRESS NEWS: “It is the sort of book 
that can be read with pleasure and profit by both 
tyro and old hand.” 


Cloth 10/6 net 250 pp. 
Of a Bookseller or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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OTHER PEOPLE : 


The London Mercury 

The March Number of the London Mercury, attired to 
greet the spring in a cover of green, is a special Printing 
Number and “ should be regarded, from the typographical 
point of view, as an exhibition of founts.’”’ Its literary 
contents include a short story by Karel Capek and an 
estimate of Bulwer by Michael Sadleir, and Thomas Derrick 
chooses as his second Parable to illustrate the story of the 
Unjust Steward. 


The Adelphi 

Mr. Middleton Murry concludes in this issue his reminis- 
cences of D. H. Lawrence and George Santayana his long 
essay on “ The Genteel Tradition at Bay.” There is 
another translation of a fragment of Leon Shestov’s work, 
entitled “‘ Death and Sleep,” and two poems by Bryan 
Guinness. 


Notes on Some Periodicals 


foreword, and articles by Viscount Burnham and Dr, 
Gregor Paulsson are also included. The great number 
of fine illustrations shows examples of the best of Sweden’s 
art in every practical sphere. 


This Quarter 


This Quarter, a magazine edited and published in Paris 
by Edward W. Titus, can be obtained in England through 
Messrs. Heinemann at the price of 5s. It is a publication 
very catholic in its tastes, and the March Number contains 
a short “ thriller ’’ by Russell Thorndike and two new and 
characteristic poems by E. E. Cummings. The main 
body of the magazine is devoted toa most useful conspectus 
of modern Austrian literature in the form of representative 
contributions by outstanding names. Arthur Schnitzler 
gives a series of ‘“‘ Queried Observations”’; from Richard 
Beer-Hofmann is a scene from a tragedy; Stefan Zweig 


From “ Artwork” (Spring). 


Life and Letters 

The two most notable contributions in a good number 
are Sherwood Anderson’s ‘“‘ In a Strange Town,” and Dilys 
Powell’s careful and competent assessment of Edith Sitwell. 


Artwork 

The Spring Number of Artwork contains a series of 
autobiographical notes by Sir George Clausen, accompanied 
by the reproduction of pictures illustrative of the various 
aspects of his art. There is also an interesting collection 
of reproductions of examples of children’s art in Mexico to 
illustrate R. H. Wilenski’s article on the subject. The 
editor contributes an article on David. 


The Architectural Review 

In view of the Swedish Exhibition which is being held 
in London from March 17th to April 22nd, this magazine 
has devoted a magnificent special number to modern 
Swedish industrial and decorative art. Baron Palmstierna, 
the Swedish Foreign Minister in London, contributes the 


The Woodman’s Cottage. 
(Sir George Clausen, R.A.) 


(Dent.) 


is represented by a ‘‘ Character Sketch of Sigmund Freud ”’ 
(from a longer essay). Rainer Maria Rilke—whose ‘‘ The 
Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge ’’ has, by the way, just 
been translated into English and published by the Hogarth 
Press—is here shown as a poet, in two poems which have 
not previously appeared in any language; K.H. Waggerl, 
Maria Muhlgrabner and Arnold Ulitz all write short stories, 
and Marc Blitzstein contributes a short musical composi- 
tion. The editor has added to the usefulness of the 
collection by appending short notes on the various 
writers. 


Queue 

Queue, the theatre magazine edited by Alfred Wareing, 
of which I wrote in the Christmas Bookman, is flourishing 
and is now published in London by Lund, Humphries. 
The current number contains many good articles and 
reviews, including Robert Courtneidge’s ‘‘ Reasons for a 
Resident Company.” 


H. R. 
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The Writer’s World 


No. 9 


April 1931 


For New Writers 


What Editors 
Want 


By a Professional Fournalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a new 
light, you are, if you can write English, a 
potential journalist capable of earning a 
considerable income in your spare time. 

The keynote of all newspaper contribu- 
tions is novelty. There are comparatively 
few new subjects, but there are many varia- 
tions on the same themes. Any averagely 
intelligent person is capable of striking a 
new note. It is that new note, that varia- 
tion on familiar themes, that literary editors 
want—in fact, one type of ‘‘ magazine ”’ 
article is nothing more than a novel point 
of view upon a familiar or topical subject. 

But there is another kind of article—that 
which deals with unfamiliar aspects of, or 
gives interesting facts about, a particular 
business, profession or experience. They 
are usually signed ‘‘ By a Lawyer,” “ By a 
Hostess,”” ‘“‘ By a Teacher,” ‘‘ By a Gar- 
dener,”’ ‘‘ By a Philatelist,”’ etc. It is quite 
possible for one person to be hostess, gar- 
dener, philatelist, and a dozen other things, 
so that the writer’s scope is not limited. 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the 
free lance needs something more: he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difficult to acquire. Anybody who 
takes the trouble to do so and can learn 
how to treat subjects in an entertaining 
way has a wonderful chance to add to his 
income—and in a way that is not only 
really fascinating, but which broadens his 
outlook and interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
for literary work—if you, for instance, can write an 
interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which editors will pay big prices. Send for the 
interesting klet ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer” 
(free and post free) to-day, and learn how the Institute 
has enabled hundreds of men and women to write for 
the Press. Many of them started to sell their work while 
still taking the Course. 


How I Sold 
359 Articles and 


Stories 
By COLIN HEATH 


That a short cut to success as an author 
does exist I have proved by my own ex- 
perience. Before I took that cut I sold 
none of the articles which I turned out. 
[ knew I had it in me to write, and though 
I considered those early efforts good, I was 
not so conceited as to imagine that they 
were faultless. My trouble was that I had 
no one to point out my defects. I realised 
the futility of going on as I was, and I did 
the obvious thing—looked for a tutor. My 
choice went to the Regent Institute; I 
took the plunge and enrolled. 


One article which I particularly fancied, 
but about which editors had not shared 
my enthusiasm, I sent along to my in- 
structor for criticism—I wanted to have 
my money’s worth right away, and I got 
it! I was shown, for the first time, what 
my faults were, told how to re-write the 
article, and received an arresting title for it. 
More, I was given a list of the best markets 
for the MS. . . . I followed the directions 
and sold the article at once to a London 
evening paper. 


That was how I started. Ever since, working as a 
spare-time writer only, I have been consistently successful 
with articles and stories—in fact, I have in a few years 
sold 359 MSS. Most of the credit for my success belongs 
to the Regent Institute. I have worked hard, but my 
labours would have been valueless without the skilful 
criticism, the helpful advice, and the encouraging com- 
ment furnished by the Institute. 


Naturally enough, different friends of mine were 
curious as to the cause of my success. I told them ‘‘ The 
Regent Institute,’ and advised them to follow 
example. In consequence, six of my friends enrolled, 
one after the other. Three of them won immediate 
success, and a fourth got a job in the office of a monthl 
magazine. The fifth, unfortunately, through ill-heal! 
was compelled to give up all w Only the sixth 
failed to earn her fee while she was learning. 

This seems to be a wonderful record. Indeed, I am 
sure no other school can equal it. 


I Earned £600 


in Spare Time 


By a WOMAN WRITER 


I had always been keen about writing, 
though I had no practical knowledge as 
to how to dispose of my MSS. I de- 
cided to join the Regent Institute. 

I paid my fee, and before I had got 
to the end of the third lesson had re- 
funded myself in full. 

I finished the Course, which I found 
tremendously interesting, stimulating 
and helpful. Not only were my articles 
criticised and corrected, but I was given 
the names (with the happiest results) 
of those papers likely to take my MSS. 
In a few months I had made more than 
enough to encourage me to continue. 

It was pointed out in one of the 
lessons that an author should write on 


those subjects of which he or she has 
some personal and practical experience. 
This advice has been the keynote to 
my success. I asked myself what sub- 
ject I knew most about. The answer 
came in a flash. 

I wrote my first book. It ran at 
once into over 20,000 copies and is still 
selling. I followed this up with others 
on the same subject, and in four years 
have made well over {600. Last year 
I made £240 from royalties and other 
sources, and this is in the midst of a very 
busy life. 

Truly, my introduction to the Regent 
Institute was a very lucky one for me ! 

D. H. 


Earning While 
Learning 


Swift Success of Regent 
Students 


Hundreds of Regent Students have 
earned money by the pen during 
tuition ; many of them have recouped 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 
£102 by Writing 

“‘ When I have received my cheque from .. . I shall 
have made {102 13s. with my literary efforts since the 
beginning of January.” : 
Six Lessons—54 Articles Sold 

“I have had 54 articles accepted, and that for six 
lessons isn’t bad.” 


Permanent and Remunerative Work 


“I have secured permanent and remunerative work, 
besides selling every one of my exercises.” 


Over £30 Earned 


“I am doing fairly well. I expect to touch from 
Journalism by December, as I am now beyond | 
eight lessons).”” 


A Busy Writer 

“I now forward my ninth lesson for criticism. . . . 
At present I can scarcely find time to continue with 
your Course, as every spare minute is spent in writing 
articles. Some weeks I place as many as four.” 

Write to-day for a copy of the Insti- 

tute’s prospectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as 
a Writer.”” This interesting booklet will 
be sent free and post free on application . 
to the Regent Institute (Dept. A/93), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, 
W.8. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (}d. stamp), or 
write a simple request for the booklet, 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. A/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 

obligation on my part :— 

(a) A free copy of your INTERESTING 
Booklet, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
describing your Postal Courses and giving 
full details of the openings for new writers, 
together with evidence of substantial earn- 
ings by students in spare time. 

(b) Particulars of the moderate fee and the 
convenient terms of payment. 


NAME 
(Block Letters) 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


SOME HINTS ON STYLE 
By Alfred Dunning 


Having glanced, as we did last month, at certain 
principles of criticism, the next step is to discuss how they 
may be applied to actual literary work. I use the words 
“literary work’”’ in preference to “ writing,” since our 
first concern is with the basic idea rather than the style 
of recording it. 

There are still many writers, I am afraid, who spend much 
time and typewriter-ribbon perfecting the art of saying 
nothing gracefully. The writer who would make himself 
worthy of his craft, however, always regards the perfect 
moulding of an idea 


their appearance in print, find some response within him, 
he will add them to his list. Unconsciously such a process 
enriches his equipment for writing, without making him 
a mere slavish imitator of other people’s styles. 

In actual writing, the beginner will be wise to keep to 
the generally accepted rule of using short words in place of 
long ones. Such short words are in the main of Saxon 
origin. But it is not on the grounds of nationality that 
they frequently figure in the best literature. Indeed, as 
Milton shows, words of Latin origin are possible of most 

impressive use with 


as his starting point. —— 


lofty themes and 


Ican give no “ literary 


recipe ’’ for the glean- 
ing of ideas on which 
towrite. As Mr. Shaw 
says, ‘‘ the golden rule 
is that there is no 
golden rule.” Some 
ideas, usually the 
most rare and valu- 
able, come apparently 
out of the blue, dawn- 
ing on or striking the 
mind in all manner of 
places from the bus- 
top to the bath. 
Others, less original 
but not to be scorned 
in connection with 
journalism at least, 
may be stimulated by 
the writer’s taking an 
interest in everything 
around him, being a 
connoisseur not only 
of the curious but of 
the commonplace, and cultivating, as I explained in the 
talk on the Essay, “ new slants’”’ or angles of approach 
to various topics. 

The rest depends on the writer’s personality—in part. 
But having gained the ghost of an idea, and having recorded 
it in a notebook the moment it occurred, the whimsical 
outlook should give place to that of the practical business 
man. The ghost of an idea is too insubstantial for writing 
upon. It must be moulded, worked up by additional 
reading if necessary, crystallised until, when the time 
arrives for actual penmanship, the latter can concern 
itself entirely with style of expression. I cannot over- 
emphasise this. Woolliness and failure go side by side, 
and while mental laziness may once or twice escape into 
print under cover of a good “ style,’ such writing will not 
carry its creator far. 

After the matter, the manner or “ style.”” This latter is 
a terrible word, I am afraid. Yet like many others about 
which whole books have been written, it can be reduced, 
for practical purposes, to a simple meaning. The best 
literary style for the aspiring writer is that which allows 
him to express ideas in the most straightforward way, 
so that readers may say, with Gilbert: ‘‘ Of that there 
is no shadow of doubt . . . no possible doubt whatever.”’ 

For this purpose, obvious as it sounds, words are needed. 
The writer of to-morrow is, even to-day, an enthusiastic 
collector of words and, perhaps even more so, of striking 
phrases. He will read with a pencil and notebook. When 
he encounters words which by their striking simplicity, 
their appropriate sounds, their powers of suggestion or even 


sd 


From “ Star-Dust in Hollywood,” by Jan and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


treatments. Yet the 
new writer will be 
well advised to confine 
himself to simple, 
“homely” topics—a 
fall of snow rather 
than the Fall of Man— 
and for these subjects 
the “loamy” lan- 
guage of the Saxons, 
with its words such 
as ‘“‘home,”’ “ hearth”’ 
and so on is the most 
fitting. To discover 
how great may be a 
novel written in 
starkly simple lan- 
guage, should 
read “ The Growth of 
the Soil,” by Knut 
Hamsun. In addi- 
tion to adding this 
book to your library 
(for it is one to be 
bought rather than 
borrowed), there are two others as fascinating and as 
useful—Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus” and Fowler’s ‘‘ Modern 
English Usage.” 

But although words are the basis, they are not the 
structure of literary style. Here we meet with sentences 
and paragraphs. Of these it is possible to say little at 
present, except to warn the reader against what are known 
as “clichés phrases, similes and metaphors 
which once no doubt had great telling power, but which 
are now extinct volcanoes. ‘‘ Sharp as a weasel,” “‘ Black 
as pitch,” “‘A sea running mountains high ’’—there are 
hundreds of similar ready-made phrases which have long 
ago lost their effectiveness. But the invention of new 
expressions to take their place is one of the joys of writing, 
while side by side with it, in good work, goes a care against 
extravagance, “‘stylishness,” affectation, fine-writing 
—call it what you will so long as you avoid it. 

In brief your style is what you are yourself. Straight- 
forward thinking, an interest in matters of permanent 
value and a refusal to waste time on any topic of a shallow, 
ephemeral nature, will equip you to express yourself with 
an equal directness and sincerity. To do this is to possess 
a good literary style, which you will find in almost every 
writer who has earned the respect of his country or the 
world. 


Switzerland in Hollywood. 


Some Books for Reading 


“English Prose Style,’’ by Herbert Read. 
Better Writing,” by H. S. Canby. 


(Bell.) 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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** Modern English Usage,”’ by H. W. Fowler.” (Oxford 
University Press.) 

“Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,” by 
P. M. Roget. (Dent.) 

“‘ The Growth of the Soil,’’? by Knut Hamsun. 


Competition 


Write a short paragraph containing half a dozen well- 
worn phrases, similes or metaphors. Rewrite the para- 
graph with new expressions to take the place of the 
clichés—bearing in mind that extravagant phrases or 
“‘ far-fetched ’’ similes and metaphors will count against 
success. 

A book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen 
by the recipient, will be given for the best paragraph. 
Competitors must be not less than 16 and not more than 
18 years of age, and, if at school, should give the name and 
address of the school as well as their own name, address and 
age. Entries must reach the Bookman Office not later 
than May tst and should be addressed : 


PARAGRAPH, 
‘The Bookman,”’ St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


RESULT OF ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Prize for an essay in the manner of Bacon on 
“ The Talkies’ is awarded to Cicely Fraser (aged 16), 
19, Falkner Square, Liverpool! (a pupil of the Liverpool 
College for Girls), for the following : 


OF THE TALKIES 


As Ragtime is the cacophonic Childe of Musicke, so be 
the Talkies the clamorous Childe of Films; And as the 
Blare of Jazz swelleth the Heartes of some, while to others 
it is as a Stone of Stumbling and a Rock of Offense, so 
some Delight in the Talkies, while others Abominate their 
Noise. 

There be two degrees of Talkies, whereby Mens Voices 
he heard: And the First of these is the Talkie that holds 
to the Stage, for in it Men speak their Words as in a Play 
House; and many praise this Form of Talkie, for the 
cost of this Mummery is smalle, while that of the Acting 
is greate: Also there is no neede of Sundry Sub Titles ; 
but the Banishment of these Sub Titles is a sore Affliction 
to the Deafe for Surdus magnam Vocem audire non potest ; 
while it profiteth not the Blinde, for the Words of the 
Talkie cannot be Divided from the Action: Moreover the 
Extreme Harshness of the Tones of these Talkies offendeth 
the Ear of the sensitive Man; for the Language of the 
Talkies is not the Tongue of England, but of Plantations 
across the Ocean; to the Rasping of which is added the 
metallic Sounde of the Talkie Machine. 

The Second degree of the Talkies is that to which is 
ioyned Song and Musicke, and truly this is a Thing of 
Eville: For Maro, I am sure, saith Rauco strepuerunt 
Cantu, and it is not fitting that Musicke become as the 
Cries of Wilde Beastes: Since each Lande has her own 
Musicke, it is righte that each should fashion her aires to 
sute’the Peculiar Qualities of that Nation: While the 
Quires that do sing the Songs of the Talkies do sing in a 
Syncopated Melodie which is common to all Peoples: This 
is not Goode, for the Musicke is a Savage Musicke which 
proceedeth from Wilde Men and doth appeal to the Passions 
in Mens Heartes: And so while the First Variety may 
worke no Eville (though it doth not tende to Wisedome) 
the Second Variety is to be Shunned. 

Nevertheless alle these Things are but Toyes, and may 
not fitly be placed amongst Serious Observations. 


Highly recommended are the entries from Ruth M 
Shallard (London), J. P. Flood (London), Ruth K. Watt 
(London), and F. Ronald Aggett (Cardiff), Joyce Read 
(Exeter), to whom special certificates will be sent. 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


from English Literature 
Selected by 
Lancelot Oliphant 


From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the greatest 
English writers have been laid under contribution 
for their most humorous scenes. The 

book is beautifully printed, and bound 7 /6 
in dark green and gold, with a dainty 

coloured frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. net 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or 
direct from 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
| 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


quickly and safely ends the discomfort and 
danger of a cold in the head. Breathe the 
germicidal vapour from your handkerchief .. 
First thing every morning a dy 
of “ Vapex’’ on your handkerchief. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


£100 PRIZE 
NOVEL COMPETITION 


The Houghton Publishing Co. offer {100 prize for the best 
novel entered for the competition. The winning novel 
will be published and, in addition to the prize, the author 
will be paid royalties on sales. 


PUBLICATION her competion, 


\f competition, post free on ~ 
(Dept. B) THE HOUGHTON PUBLISHING CO. 
35, Great Pulteney Street, London, W.1 


AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy 
of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine” (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 
literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


ON TAKING NOTES 


A system of notebook-keeping and abbreviation as the best 
means to memorising. Of booksellers, price 2/6, or post free 
from D. Muir, 57, Dresden Road, London, N.19. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in 
varied charm, lakes surrounded by wooded 
hills; walks through forests and over open 
heath ; delightful distant views. Anyone wish- 
ing for a restful holiday and comfort should 
write for terms to Miss ALLISON, Elm 
Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex. 


+ 
mann, 
/ INHALANT \ 
| 
ve. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
\ 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than May toth. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES 
OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuINEA for the 

best ode on “ Petrol.” 

II. A Guinea for 
the best conversation, 
not more than five hun- 
dred words in length, 
between Mr. Polly and 
Soames Forsyte. 

III.—THREE NEw Books 
for the best quotations 
from Ralph Hodgson’s 
poems applicable to 
any book advertised in 
this number. 

IV.—THE BookMAN will be 
sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of 
the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of February 
Entries 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE 
GuInEA for an original 
lyric in the Persian 
manner, not exceeding 
twenty-four lines in 
length, is awarded to 
D. Tod, Quarry House, 
Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, for the following : 


GHAZAL 


Go, cry thy Wares, before the Close of Day 
Shuts up the Shop and stows thy Goods away. 
A little while the nightingale shall sing, 
A little while the rose’s fragrance stray 
Down the smooth garden paths. And when Death cries : 
“Come! Art thou ready ?”’ who dare answer: ‘‘ Nay!”’ 
The Lover lies beneath the cypress tree 
And whispers: ‘‘ Drain the flagon while ye may ; 
Lest thou, Belovéd, find too soon that dreams 
Pass swift as songs, and not as sweet as they.”’ 
Now gather ye within the Tavern door 
Ere night draws down, and hear the Vintner say : 
““ When once the Wine is finished, and the Pot 
Lies broken on the ground, ’tis nought but clay.” 
For poets may with one another strive 
In joy of singing, while the soft lutes play ; 
But the Competitor at last must rise 
And leave the darkened Caravanserai. 


Of the many entries for this competition, I should like 
specially to commend the poems in the manner of Fitz- 
Gerald sent in by L. F. Goldsmid (London), John E. 


Woods (Coventry) and John Purdie (Paisley), all regular 
competitors whose efforts are of a consistently high 
standard. Space forbids the printing of all three poems, 
and it would be unfair to publish one without the others. 
Also commended are the entries by P. M. Freeston 
(London), Alys Rogers (Liverpool), Maurice Belovitch 
(Canada), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay), Marian Dare Mordle (Nottingham), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), M. G. 
Tillett (Cosham), Irene Bell (Stockton-on-Tees), 
Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), Sydney 
Rex (York), Eleanor 
Hebblethwaite (Guernsey), 
Phyllis Noble (Thetford), 
Edith Walker (Bourne- 
mouth), H. Appleby 
(Stockton-on-Tees). 


II.—THE Prize oF HALF A 
GUINEA for the best 
criticism, in not more 
than three hundred 
words, of Coleridge’s 
remark: “I must 
acknowledge I never 
could see much merit 
in the Persian poetry 
which I have read in 
translation. There is 
not a ray of Imagina- 
tion in it, and but a 
glimmering of Fancy. 
It is, in fact, so far as I 
know, deficient in 
truth,” is awarded to 
L. F. Goldsmid, 30, 
Crockerton Road, 
S.W.17, for the follow- 
ing : 


Coleridge’s remark is to be 
explained partly by the fact 
that the examples upon which 
he based his criticism were 
not the best translations of 
the best poetry, and partly 
by his peculiar theories of 
the nature and functions of 
Imagination and Fancy. It needs a poet to translate a 
poet, and in Coleridge’s day Persian poetry had not found 
its qualified exponents in FitzGerald (if his free adapta- 
tion can be called translation), Sir Edwin Arnold and 
L. Cranmer-Byng. Coleridge’s theories of Imagination and 
Fancy, which fill so much space in his “ Biographia 
Literaria,’’ are difficult for the reader to follow, if indeed 
the writer grasped his own intention ; but founded as they 
seem to have been on Western and particularly Shake- 
spearean examples, they naturally did not find close 
correspondence in Eastern practice. Yet, when we have 
made this deduction, the fact remains that to tastes trained 
in great Greek, Italian and English poetry, much of Persian 
verse seems rather thin and conventional. There the Theo- 
crituses, Leopardis and Herricks shouldered out the Homers, 
Petrarchs and Shelleys. This is not to say that Persian 
poetry lacked sublimity of thought and beauty of execution. 
It does however too often fail to make the most of its 
material. The contrast between the mutability of this life 
and the abidingness of Heaven and Hell is among the most 
tremendous of conceptions ; too many of the Persian poets 
debased its stern grandeur with an excess of rococo irrele- 
vancies. So again while roses and nightingales are among 
the loveliest things, toujours perdrix is apt to pall. When 


Mr. Elmer Rice. 
From a drawing by D. Nicholson. 
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roses and nightin- We also select 
gales, nightingales for printing : 
and roses make up 


the staple of imagery ALL THAT FOR 
in poem after poem, NOTHING. By 
we grow impatient RENA TERRINGTON. 


and complain of 
poverty of imagina- 


(Werner Laurie.) 


tion and fancy. “Indeed, indeed, 
Repentance oft 
before 
Highly com- I swore—but was 
mended are the I sober when I 
entries sent by E. swore ? ” 


Davis (Dublin), 
John A. Bell- (D. F. Larkin, 


Photo by Vaugh 
chambers (London) “Winchelsea, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, 
“ ” 
author of “ The Mystery of the Skating Rink.” and Mrs. M ay Rei ga te Road, author of — Movement 
Belben (Wim- Brighton) See page 
borne). and 
III.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best THE ODYSSEY OF AN OUT-OF-WORK. 
quotation from FitzGerald’s “‘Omar’”’ applic- By TerRENcE Horstey. (John Lane.) 
able to any book advertised in the February “‘ How long, how long, in infinite Pursuit 


number, is awarded to Mrs. Frank Jewson, Of This and That .. .?” 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry.) 


AVIATION OF TO-DAY. By J. L. NayLer anp E. OwEr. IV.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
(Warne.) months to M. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell, 
for the best suggestion for a competition. 


“One thing is certain—that Life flies.” 


AMPHORA 


Of reddish figures round it ? 


Who can say ? 


What is this vase, fast overgrown with mould, 


Covered by starwort and the binding weed ? ’ Or has it lain so long within the earth 
The relic of a time so old, so old Those youths have faded, running all one way 
That none may ever read There on the dusty girth ? 


Where the little ants run skeltering from the beak, 
And the handles lie long buried in decay 

Who shaped this old wine-vessel, for the Greek 
Is all but worn away ? 


Go, stagger up, and carry it to stand 
Under the laurels where the sun shines through 
Like shapes of longer leaves upon your hand 
Than those which shadow you, 
And muse again: this is so old a sherd, 


What age before the thing has come to light ? : 
What age within this unaccessible shade from the carth and with grime: 
Where ground-vines and the fatal aconite How came it here so long ago interred, i. a 
Deep in the underglade And out of touch with time ? «i a 
Breed the blue, darting insects, and the sun ' 
Sweetens the laurels for the sting of bees ? 
What sylvan age, scarce over or begun, 


In woodlands spare as these ? 


So old, so old the pitch is here no more, 
Nor is there any smell of wine about 
The broken belly when you stoop to pour 

A stream of gravels out. 
Or did it hold sea-water which has stood - 


This is the threshold of antiquity. Exposed until the floated berries dried, 
Pause gently here, for never one but you Till leisurely the trespass from the wood 
Has’ found these creeks inleading from the sea, Took root and grew inside ? 
And turned and waded through. 
And none has found the vase, for still it lies For some great morning of the world—who knows ?— 
Slow-bedded here with silence where the vine Headed from Chios and the Sporades, 
And forward ivies hide its fallen size, The Dorian sailor fleeing from his foes 
And all the creepers twine. Steered to these inshore seas, 


And hid his cargo in the undergrowth, 
And lived on thistles till that sail was past, 


Push back the rambling briers where they have grown 
And heave it half erect. Then what are these ? And swore one jar to Triton in an oath 


Processions from what legend you have known Which sent him safe at last. 
That linger like a frieze Mavis CLARE BARNETT. 


KUM | 


Down: 


Defoe threw up the Ministry in his these. 

“T had made me a... of some-things, I scarce know 
what to call them, like Buskins to flap over my legs.” 

Preposition. 

“I was now eighteen years old, which was too late to . . 
Apprentice.” 
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“THE BOOKMAN CROSSWORD No. 6 
DANIEL DEFOE By “ PROcRUSTEs ” 5. “‘ All the Remedy was to get . . . into a thick bushy Tree.” 
6. Jumble Crusoe’s young partner in captivity and escape. 
A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 7- Jumble 45 down. 
supplies the best clue to 52 down. a The Dumb Philosopher. 
A : 13. Title. 
then,” says she, and be sure you take care of it.” 
—" 15. A signatory to the ORDERS CONCERNING THE INFECTION 
8. The first person one finds in France. 16 Cantese that whaah in Defoe’s hands was clarity itself 
9 I = = “sm Raft mast into three lengths, and added 19. ‘‘ Mother Ross,’’ as sutler, served these to the troops. 
so Prefix to sags lh ; 20. Defoe traded upon the Spanish coast, and knew this port. 
12, Give it a head to find what Moll Flanders did to her wicked (1707) 
— hay aca” find what the story was 24. Patriotic ones were used for recruiting the Swedish army 
13. ‘‘ They searched the room to a nicety, even under the bed, a Cavalier 
in the bed, and else where it was possible Verb 4 
anything could be . ” 
30. ‘‘I called myself Moll Flanders when I sheltered myself 
in the . . .”’ (jumbled). 
f I AIG 35. Defoe boasted that he was thirteen times this and thirteen 
7 = 7 times the opposite. 
t 36. Temperance and motor-cycles. 
' 4 ry db 39. Moll Flanders and Roxana both “... him do what he 
~ = would with me.” 
A RIO 40. Spells its latter half. 
7 41. Behead 32. 
43. Crusoe was as free as he in possessing his island. 
44. Half 2, that makes one. 
7 - 45. With a tail it is what Defoe might well have been with the 
plural of what it is with a head as well, although they 
7 were the agents of Crusoe’s deliverance. 
7 = _ 47. Bone or mouth to the Romans. 
1 48. A singular man, but make him more so. Defoe remem- 
7 bered him “in the time of the Popish Plot.” 
49. Defoe wrote an “‘ Enquiry into the Obligations Britain lies 
a9 under to” this kind of nation. 
56. The adoption of this prefix made our author less hostile 
tice » than his father. 
7 a 57. Selkirk handed these over to Defoe. 
Solution to Crossword IV 
17. Reverse 38. Zz, 
18. Defoe treated of this form of Dissension. HIE'SITIAIRISIAIRIE|SIE| TT 
22. Diphthong. G 
23. Reverse 22. 
24. Defoe did not confine himself to what he. . . NEBAISIHIGIAIN|U|JIAIN| SHEN 
27. “‘ This gave me not only Egress and Regress, but room ‘| Nic EE G S H G 
to . . . my goods.” = 
29. “As for my... they multiply’d to that Degree, that I H BiE G! 
was obliged to shoot several of them 110 A Tr R N 
31. “It was my . . . folly and madness that brought me to 
. Alternative. NIO\E Nit 
34. His Journal” succeeded “ Mist’s.’”’ 
35- Robinson Crusoe cultivated these. F U|NIN E\AIT H 
37- Diphthong. fe) L NIO T E 
38. Pronoun. > 2 cry 
t... alone our de + 
42. His memoirs assisted Defoe. ¥ . Ni Git R 
43. Defoe lampooned the “ Pride, Insolence and exorbitant A > = 
Wages of” such as hm. D A i?) U H A 
50. Reverse 56 down. 
51. Defoe wrote of the black variety. 
53- “‘ We went out of the gate called the . . ., from the adjacent 
river of that name” (“‘ Mrs. Christian Davies "he 
The Omar Khayyém Crossword_ proved the most 
> a —_ a: the . . . and took the Kid in my Arms.” difficult problem of the series so far. Most competitors 
= Moll Flanders liked —— eT came to grief at 8 across. The prize is awarded to 


D.C. Owen, “‘ Scaitcliffe,” Englefield Green, Surrey. The 
best clue was that from John E. Woods (Coventry)— 
“Some more of ‘Thee and Me’ and Thee Again ’”—but 
his solution was, unfortunately, incorrect. We also 
commend the clues sent by A. J. Wharhirst (Lincoln), 
and Ada F. Strike (West Worthing). 
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Clue to 52 down: 


COUPON 


For Competitions 
April, 1931 


IN THE MAY ‘ BOOKMAN ” 
“THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND” 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


Books of the Month 


Books received from February 12th to March | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


BLACKWELL.—The City Keep. Charles Malam. 

BLackwoop.—Shadow Shapes. Robert Blatchford.— 
Francis. Daphne Lambart. 5s. 

BopLey Hreap.—The Decker. W. Graeme-Holder.—The 
Certain Hour. James Branch Cabell.—Murder in 
Earl’s Court. Neil Gordon. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—El Caid. Clare Sheridan.— 
Sweet Virgin. Jane Lindsay.—Highland Fling. Nancy 
Mitford. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Market Town. Ena Limebeer. 

CassELL.—Tarzan and the Lost Empire. Edgar Rice 
Burroughs.—In the Market. Archibald Lee. 

CuapMaN & Hatit.—Stanton. Desmond Coke. 

Co.iins.—The Three Crimes. Miles Burton.—The Murder 
of Geraldine Foster. Anthony Abbot.—Black Sadie. 
Bowyer Campbell—The Great Southern Mystery. 
G. D. H. and M. Cole.—The House in the High Street. 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney.—The Demon Caravan. Georges 
Surdez. 

ConsTaBLE.—So We'll Go No More. 
Judas. John Metcalfe. 

Danre_.—Our Glorious Future. John Hett. 

PETER Davies.—Mr. Line. L. A. Pavey. 

Dent.—Each Stands Alone. Arthur Wellings.—Ice in 
Egypt. A. M. MacCrindle. 

DuckwortH.—Fancy’s Followers. Jennifer Davies. 

Joun Hamitton.—Flaming Sands. Albert M. Treynor. 


Evelyn Pember.— 


HarraP.—Great English Short Stories. Edited by Lewis 
Melville and Reginald Hargreaves. 8s. 6d.—To the 


Victor. Henry Von Rhau.—Five On Parade. Doris 
Peel. 
HEINEMANN.—Father Malachy’s Miracle. Bruce Marshall. 


HoppER & StouGuton.—Death Walks in Eastrepps. 
Francis Beeding.—Featuring the Saint. Leslie 
Charteris. 3s. 6d.—Adam—and Some Eves. Con- 
cordia Merrel.—Sun Set Pass. Zane Grey.—Inspector 
Dickins Retires. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d. 

Hurst & BLackett.—The Two Houses on the Cliff. M. V. 
Woodgate. 

Hutcuinson.—The St. Cloud Affair. Beatrice Baskerville 
and Eliott Monk.—The Lost Children. H. Herman 
Chilton.—Into the Land of Nod. H. A. Vachell.— 
Found Drowned. Eden Phillpotts—The Rutland 
Mystery. Cecil Freeman Gregg.—The Platonic Lovers. 
Sydney Walter Powell——Seen Unknown. Naomi 
Jacob.—For Ginger’s Sake. Ethel Hueston.—The 
Almond Tree. Mary Grigs.—Overture. Anne Stan- 
ton Drew.—Lady and Leader. J. G. Sarasin.— 
Murder Out Of Tune. Marcus Magill.—Circus Show. 
Joseph Delmont.—Concerning Peter Jackson. Gilbert 
Frankau. 

JARROLDS.—Rowena Goes Too Far. H. C. Asterley.— 
Uncertain Harvest. John Cranstoun Nevill.—Bam- 
boo. Keith West.—The Changing Three. Eleanor 
Dunbar Hall.—The Dog and Duck Mystery. Hogan 
Bogue.—The Devil’s Spoon. Theodora Du Bois.— 
Blind Wedding. Temple Lane——The Woman in the 
Shadow. Louis Joseph Vance. 
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HERBERT JENKINS.—The Ricksha Clue. 
—A Hundred Thousand Guineas. Edgar Jepson.— 
Two Shots. Peter Luck~—Kom Binne. Hon. Victor 
Sampson.—Bachelor Girls. Richard Starr. 

WERNER LavurieE.—The Murder of Dave 
T. Lund.—Lady Helena. Gaston Leroux. 

Joun Lonc.—The Fenwood Murders. Gladys E. Locke. 

Sampson Low.—She Might Have Been Margaret. Phyllis 
Hambledon.—Pamela Clicks. Richard Starr. 

MaTHEws & Marrot.—Long Bondage. Donald Joseph. 

METHUEN.—The Stroke of One. R.A. J. Walling.—A Sop 
0’ Moonshine. John MacCallum.—The Captive of 
Sahara. E.M. Hull.—Fed Up. George A. Birmingham. 

Joun Murray.—Conscience. Aceituna Griffin.—Single- 
Handed. Vera Wheatley.—Guarded Watch. Farqu- 
har Sloan. 

Naso & GRayson.—Prologue To Freedom. Michael Ro- 
main.—Wind Driven. Jacland Marmur.—Renée Nére. 
Colette. 

NeEtson.—The Tangle. J. Lawrence Phillips——Jack of 
Clubs. John Ironside—The Crime at the Noah’s 
Ark. Molly Thynne. 

Ceci, PatMER.—Shining Wings. 


Geoffrey Ellinger. 


Brandon. 


D. M. Macintyre. 


STANLEY PauLt.—The Custom of Brettinoro. Hamilton 
Drummond.—Golden Mists. Cecil Adair. 
Putnams.—Cinderella’s Daughter. John Erskine. 


Smpewick & Jackson.—Come, Julia. 
Barker. 


SKEFFINGTON.—Fear of Fear. Florence Ryerson and 


Helen Granville- 


Colin Clements.—The Scarlet Thumb-Print. Guy 
Morton. 
STocKWELL.—Anne—A Fool. Maud Howe. 5s.—The 


Unquenched Flax. H. T. Reynolds. 6s. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrREss.—Modern Short Stories. 
2s.—Dr. Thorndyke Investigates. R. Austin Free- 


man. 2s. 
Warp, Locx.—The Secret of Trescobell. Joseph Hocking. 
—Leathermouth. Carlton Dawe.—The Factotum. 


Wm. Le Queux.—The Posy Ring. Effie A. Rowlands. 
—tThe Flaming Crescent. Ottwell Binns.—All’s Well 
With the World. E. Maria Albanesi.—Mystery At 
the Inn. John H. Vahey. 
Wricut & Brown.—Blue Salon. 
Love’s Warfare. 
Ethel Mannin. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


MEZHDUNARODWAYA KwniGa (Moscow).—U.S.S.R., 1931. 
Newspapers, Periodicals. 

Sampson Low.—Circus Nights and Circus Days. 
Kober. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Puitip ALLAN.—The Life of Admiral Sir John Narbrough. 
Florence E. Dyer. 15s. i 

ALLEN & Unwin.—History of Palestine. Angelo S. 
Rappoport. 12s. 6d. 

BopLtey HrEap.—A Notebook in Corsica and elsewhere. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin. 12s. 6d. 

CARRUTHERS (Inverness).—More Culloden Papers: 
Warrand. 2iIs. 

CassELL.—Rolling Home. 
I2s. 6d. * 

JARROLDs.—Russia at Random. Owen Tweedy. 7s. 6d. 

HERBERT JosEPH.—A Hundred Commoners. James John- 
ston. 6d. 

LonGMans.—William Charles Braithwaite. 
Thomas and Elizabeth B. Emmot. 5s. 

REticious Tracr Society.—Joan of Arc. 


Elizabeth Watt.— 
Maysie Marsh.—Bruised Wings. 


A. 


Duncan 


Captain William Morris Barnes. 


Anna LI. B. 


Mabel Dodge 


Holmes. 7s. 6d. 
ScHOLARTIS PREss.—A Journey in England. Frank 
Binder. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Epwarp ARNOLD.—The Englishman. W. Macneile Dixon. 
6s 


Biackwoop.—tThis Reeling World. Firth Scott. 7s. 6d. 
—A Cgltic Hurly-Burly. L. Luard. 7s. 6d. 


River.—Intelligent Revolt. 


_Benn.—O World Invisible. 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—Chicago Surrenders. 
van. 7s. 6d. 

CassELL.—Cassell’s Dictionary of French Synonyms. 
P. O. Crowhurst. 7s. 6d.—First Athenian Memories. 
Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—William Morris: Prose 
Selections. Edited by A. H. R. Ball. 3s. 6d. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Other Ranks. W. V. Tilsley. 7s. 6d. 

CoLitins.—Masters of Mystery. H. Douglas Thomson. 
12s. 6d. 

HEATH CRANTON.—Round About the Crooked Steeple. 
Simon Evans. 3s. 6d. 

DeEntT.—Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Leo Smith. 7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—An Hour of Aviation. 
Macmillan. 3s. 


Edward D. Sulli- 


Captain Norman 
6d.—Spreading Germs- of Hate. 


G. S. Viereck. 12s. 6d—About Women. Alfred 
Sutro. 7s. 6d. 

FABER & FaBER.—Up to Mametz. Llewelyn Wyn Griffith. 
7s. 6d. 

Hami_ton.—An Outline of English Law. W. Summer- 
field. 2s. 6d. 


MatHEws & Marrot.—Money Versus Man. Professor 


F. Soddy. 3s. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Selections from Macaulay. 
G. L. Davies. 3s. 6d. 
NISBET.—Personality and Will. F. Aveling. 5s. 
Crecit PaLtMER.—The Oxford-Shakespeare Case Corro- 
borated. Percy Allen. 
PICKERING & INGLIS. New Testament Greek Grammar. 
3s. 6d. 

Dora E. Hecht. 
The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh. 6s. 6d. 
RovuTLeDGE.—The Story -of Surnames. William Dodgson 

Bowman. 7s. 6d. 
SHAYLOR.—Says You! H. Pattinson-Knight. 
TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Co-operation 
Hiralal Lallubhai Kaji. Rs.1o. 


E. V. Downs and 


3s. 6d.— 


38. 6d. 
in Bombay. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


BopLey Heap.—U 97. C.S. Forester. 3s. 6d. 

Burns, Oates & WaASHBOURNE.—The Higher Court. 
M. E. M. Young. 3s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDON PREss.—Modern Short Plays. 
Second Series. 2s. - 


POETRY 


Edward Thompson. 6s. 

Cuatto & WinDus.—Opus 7. Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
2s.—Fifty Romance Lyric Poems. Richard Alding- 
ton. 6s.—Selected Poems. Coventry Patmore. 3s. 6d. 


_ MacmiL__an.—Poems of Blake. Laurence Binyon. 7s. 6d. 
—Vale and Other Poems. ©. 3s. 6d. 
MatHEews & Marrot.—Not Until Gilboa. A. Newberry 
Choyce. 3s. 6d. 
Crecit PALMER.—Collected and Unpublished Poems. Alfred 
Smythe. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOLARTIS PREss.—Twenty-one Medieval Latin Poems. 
Edward James Martin. 16s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Lonemans.—A Spiritual Pilgrimage Towards the Threshold 
of the Catholic Church. 7s. 6d. 
STOCKWELL.—A Year’s Progress. Anon. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Boptey Heap.—A Thing of Shreds and Patches. Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin. 12s. 6d.—The Marquis 
D’Argenson.—Richard the Second. Lt.-Colonel Sir 
Reginald Rankin. 12s. 6d. 

Dent. Everyman Library. 10 vols. 
George H. Cunningham. tos. 6d. 


2s. each.—London. 


Loncmans.—The Man Who Would Save the World. John 
Oxenham. Is. 

Joun MurRAyY.—Good Gestes. P.C. Wren. 2s.—Margaret 

3s. 6d. 


Yorke. Kathleen Norris. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
(Mathews & Marrot.) 


In woodcuts by James Reid. 

Here are seventy-one finely conceived and finely executed 
woodcuts illustrating the life of Jesus. All but three of 
them—and those are in the Boyhood period—are of inci- 
dents narrated in the Gospels. Artistically they are uneven, 
though at his best Mr. Reid is superb—but all of them are 
products of a fine and disciplined imagination, insisting 
on the strength and majesty of the central Figure. We 
reproduce in this number 
of THE BOOKMAN Mr. 
Reid’s conception of ‘‘ The 
Annunciation,” which is 
representative of his 
idiom. 


TROOPER FAULT. By 
John Lambourne. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

Now and again—alas ! 
not often enough — you 
come across a novel which 
you feel is really what its 
author meant it to be; it 
has a vitality of its own, 

a force that carries it 

forward and carries the 

reader forward with it; a 

novel that is alive and 

true; pictures life as it 
is, yet colours it with the 
splendour of romance. 

Such a novel is ‘‘ Trooper 

Fault,” a fine dramatic 

story of the South African 

police. The story, told 
in the first person, de- 
scribes how James Fault 
joined up as a_ trooper, 
the gruelling time he had 
at the hands of his 
superior officers, the men 
he mixed with, and one 
in particular — Trooper 

Mendar—son of a lord, 

with a glamour of mystery 

surrounding him. We do 
not need to be told that 

Mr. Lambourne is drawing 

upon his own experiences ; 

the whole thing is so 

vivid and real, from the early days of training to the 

exciting native rising, engineered by a mad half-caste. 

There is a girl in the story—a girl whom Fault loves, 

but who turns her admiring gaze on the handsome, aristo- 

cratic Mendar, and only realises where her heart lies when 

Fault has saved her life and is himself left to die, at the 

mercy of the natives and their half-caste leader. But the 

book has a happier ending than that, one which leaves us 
wholly satisfied. 


From The Life of Christ 
In Woodcuts by James Reid 
(Mathews & Marrot). 


EAST WIND. By Doreen Smith. 


7s. 6d. 
Washbourne.) 


(Burns, Oates & 

The author of this book is apparently very young and 
very earnest in her desire to uphold and to make converts 
to the Catholic faith. Her propaganda would be more 
effective if it were more subtle, but, quite apart from that, 
she has succeeded in writing an interesting story round 
the friendship of two girls of very different character. 
Teresa, beautiful and lovable, despite her shallowness, 
strikes a contrast to the more thoughtful Janet, cherishing 


SPRING SUPPLEMENT 


literary aspirations, and it is not surprising Martin sees 
beneath her artificial charms and spends his affections on 
the girl with less obvious attractions. Poor Janet is tied 
by an invalid mother and has a melancholy outlook on life, 
but her conversion to the Roman Catholic faith produces 
wonderful changes in her and incidentally in her querulous, 
selfish mother too. Miss Smith writes best when she is 
writing dialogue, and consequently it is when they are 
talking to each other, even on trivialities, that her charac- 
ters seem most natural 
and alive. 


TOO MARRIED. By 
Arthur Applin. 7s. 6d. 
(Wright & Brown.) 

If only Yvonne had 
told Michael Kerrington 
before she married him 
that she had already been 
through a form of marriage 
when she was eighteen, 
but believed her husband 
to be dead, what a lot of 
anguish might have been 
averted! She didn’t tell 
him because she wanted 
to leave the past behind. 
Loving him so much and 
being so sure of his love, 
it is more probable that 
she would have told him 
—but if she had we would 
have missed a very good 
story. Directly they 
arrived at the Swiss hotel 
she regretted her reticence, 
because she came face to 
face with her real husband, 
and knew that she was 
not really married to the 
man she loved so de- 
votedly. Mr. Applin 
handles the situation with 
his usual dexterity, and 
we are kept in a state of 
suspense until the last 
chapter. 


SPHINX. By Florence Con- 

verse. 7S8.6d. (Dent.) 

What a joy it is to find 

that luminous quality 

originality ina novel! In theme and treatment ‘‘ Sphinx.” 
is outstanding, something so unlike anything else that, hav- 
ing read it, you want to go and tell everybody about it— 


~ though never by telling could you convey the actual fresh- 


ness and vigour which make it so delightful. The little 
golden sphinx, of exquisite workmanship and .great an- 
tiquity, was kept under glass in the Art Museum, and 
Jonathan made an exact copy of it as a~wedding present 
for Joey. The copy was so perfect, even the curator 
could not tell the difference, and it is only after Joey and 
Jonathan have started on their honeymoon and are on the 
high seas that Jonathan discovers it is the original sphinx, 
not the copy, they have brought away with them. When 
a fellow-passenger with alleged psychic gifts, tries to learn 
the history of the little sphinx, he gets amazing results— 
and then the treasure is lost. But that is not the end of it. 
Miss Converse has written a story that is as amusing as it 
is thrilling, full of clever character-drawing, subtle and ~ 
whimsical in idea; a book that will please all who like 
something distinctive and quite out of the ordinary. 
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FRENCH LEAVES. By E.V. 
Lucas. 5s. (Methuen.) 
Mr. E. V. Lucas knows 
well how to savour the 
pleasures of travel. His 
curiosity is boundless; 
his wanderings over 
familiar ground are voyages 
of discovery; no detail 
escapes vigilance. 
“French Leaves” is a 
collection of essays with 
no attempt at correlation. 
The essays are charmingly 
written, gently humorous ; 
a series of stray observa- 
tions on French men, in- 
stitutions and things. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas does not aspire 
to the philosopher’s chair. 
He concerns himself with 
the little known aspects of 
everyday life. In his 
essays on Napoleon and 
Monét, it is not the out- 
standing characteristics of 
these two men but their 
idiosyncrasies which _in- 
terest him. 

Food and inns, horses 
and statues, rivers and 
tobacco, it is all one to 
him. He extracts sonre 
pleasing fancy, some scrap 
of curious information from 
them all. He pores over 
the pages of “ The 
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From Masters of Etching 
By Martin Lewis 


Published by Messrs. Kennedy. 


From French Leaves 
By E. V. Lucas 
(Methuen). 


ENTREE DE VILLAGE (CoROT). 
From the picture in the Louvre. 


ri 


Auberges de France” or 
the ‘‘ Carte Gastronom- 
ique,’’ conjuring up visions 
of such feasts as should 
make the mouths of even 
the most ardent devotees 
of English roast beef water. 
His researches into the 
history of St. Cloud, patron 
saint of the race-course, 
are undertaken in a spirit 
of equal enthusiasm. The 
charge of slightness may 
be brought against this 
book. Its virtue lies not 
in profundity but in the 
lightness of touch and the 
pleasure with which it 
must have been compiled. 


THE STORY OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. By Anne 
Ring. 2s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 


From the first page to 
the last this book is filled 
with incident, anecdote 
and fact about the world’s 
best-known baby. There 
are stories that will be 
repeated with a chuckle 
and enjoyed by hundreds 
of widely diversified people. 

We are indebted to Miss 
Ring for giving us these 
delightful thumbnail 
sketches. 
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From The Romance of the British Museum 
By W. H. Boulfon 
(Sampson Low). 


- THE ROMANCE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By W. F. 


Boulton. 12s. 6d. 


The necessity for a preliminary study of the antiquities 
which the visitor intends to see when paying a visit to the 
British Museum, cannot be too emphasised. It is often 
the case that a lack of such knowledge leads to the ruination 
of a visit’s pleasure. True, printed guides are provided, 
but few people care to wander from room to room clutch- 
ing a guide-book. For those who contemplate a visit to 
the Museum this Easter we can thoroughly recommend 
Mr. Boulton’s book. Though not intended as 
a guide, the author has managed to create 
an interest by referring to the principal or 
more attractive exhibits in the Museum. 


(Sampson Low.) 


CHICAGO SURRENDERS. By Edward D. 
Sullivan. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Mr. Sullivan’s book is no exception to the 
general rule that a sequel is apt to suffer 
from comparison with its predecessor. His 
“Look at Chicago’’ was the first, and re- 
mains the best account of modern American 
gang warfare. It told an exciting story 
simply, diverging rarely from the facts, and 
then only by way of explanation. ‘‘ Chicago 
Surrenders ’’ also tells a story, and an excit- 
ing one. But it tells it in less straightforward 
fashion, and uses it largely as a peg for re- 
flections on present trends in America. 
Mr. Sullivan believes—as he suggested in 
““ Look at Chicago ’’—that Chicago is but one 
of the many cities which have “ sur- 
rendered ’’ to their criminal classes, and he 
points out that the reason is less in gang 
strength than in public indifference. He 
estimates that it would require ten years 
effectively to reform municipal administra- 
tion in Chicago—an optimistic estimate—and 
paints a gloomy picture of what would happen 
if Prohibition were to be repealed and the 
employees of the liquor trade thrown back 
on the choice between honest labour and 
different forms of crime. There is probably 
no need to take very seriously the talk of 
repeal that is so much heard from possible 
Presidential candidates—nominating conven- 
tions are near, and the city vote is strong 
—but to examine its possibilities as Mr. 


From The Messiah Jesus and 

i azariz Vin in the tukhov 
Sullivan does is eloquently to display the 
American dilemma. (Methuen). 
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THE MESSIAH JESUS AND 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Bv Robert Eisler 


42s. (Methuen.) 


This is a book for theo- 
logians to make play with; 
it will. provide a battle- 
ground for many years, and 
the most the layman can do 
is to await the issue of the 
conflict. In the meantime 
he can read it himself and 
—leaving textual criticism 
to the experts — compare 
it with the story of Christ 
as told in the Gospels. If 
in his opinion the new 

— interpretation fits the facts, 

THE BIRTH OF ATHENA he will consider it more 

(British Museum.) 2 

deeply ; if not, he can remain 

untroubled. This book of 
over six hundred pages seems at least revolutionary. By 
means of reference to the old Russian version of 
Josephus, discovered about sixty years ago by Pro- 
fessor Andrej Popov, and to other Jewish and Christian 
sources, Professor Eisler gives us a history of Christian 
origins from 4 B.c. to A.D. 135, which throws an 
entirely new and unsuspected light on the earthly 
career of Jesus, including an account of His physical 
appearance. 
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THE LEAN YEARS. By Harold Bindloss. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

This story of the pioneers who helped to make Canada 
what it is to-day is excellently done, showing the different 
types of settlers, the fine material that went to build up 
the reputation of the North-West Mounted Police, and the 
tragic dependence of the thinly scattered population on the 
success or failure of the wheat crop. At the beginning one 
feels the author is dividing his interest among too many 
characters, with a consequent lack of dramatic effect, 
but the story gathers force as it continues, and in 
the end we see the complete picture of the hard, 
heroic lives, men and women fighting against desperate 
odds, at the mercy of the elements and the crafty 
one amongst them 
who could hold 
on to the most 
money and so, if he 
willed it, render 
them homeless. 
There is so much 
sound work in the 
book; the char- 
acters are ably 
drawn—Ruth, com- 
ing out from 
England full of hope 
and enthusiasm, 
and having to face 
poverty and_hard- 
ship; Bob Latimer 
in his lonely shack ; 
Jane, the woman of 
culture, who lost 
heart and fled from 
the misery of it all, 
but proved her 
worth in the long 
run, as so many 
other women un- 
fitted to the task of 
pioneering did. A 
thoughtful, unusual 
book this, of singular 
interest. 


MAKE 
BELIEVE. 


By Faith Baldwin. 
7s. 6d. 


(Sampson 


Low.) 


- Mary Lou 

“Thurston had to 
earn her living, she 
Was unfitted to be 
anything but a companion to somebody; so_ she 
answered an advertisement. Owing to a mistake, the 
lady who had inserted the advertisement had not said 
it was a man companion she wanted for her war-wrecked 
son, and when a modest, pretty little creature like Mary 
Lou applied for the post she was quite surprised and was 
regretfully sending her away when the son himself walked 
in upon them. His memory having been affected by the 
War, he mistook the bewitching stranger for a girl he 
thought he had married just before he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. His delight was so great that 
his mother begged Mary Lou to stay and pretend she 
was the girl. It was a difficult position, and it became 
more difficult still after Mary Lou fell in love with 
her make-believe’ husband; and when the real girl 
appeared. But you must read the story for yourself 
and, provided you are not too stern a realist, you will 
certainly enjoy it. 


From Georgian England 
By A. E, Richardson 
(Batsford). 


RUDOLPH AND AMINA, Or the Black Crook. By Christopher 
Morley. 6s. (Faber & Faber.) 

“The Black Crook ”’ was the title of a ‘Grand Magical 
Spectacular Drama’’ by Charles M. Barras which was 
produced in New York in 1866, when it met with tremendous 
success, and was praised by Dickens. Mr. Christopher 
Morley has recently revived it in his theatre at Hoboken. 
He has now taken the plot of this old fairy tale, and retells 
it in an allusive mischievous manner, elaborating it, to 
borrow his own words, by “ the uses of anachronism and 
insinuation.”’ 

He has succeeded in making an amusing trifle of the 
kind that will appeal to a sophisticated minority who 
always prefer listening to a story-teller when he has his 

tongue in his cheek, 


but even so it falls 
far short of the 
publishers’ en- 
comium with its 
flattering reference 
to Max. 


GEORGIAN ENG- 


LAND. By A. E. 
Richardson. 21s. 
(Batsford.) 


This is a delight- 
ful volume. Here, 
in a handy and 
relatively inexpen- 
sive form, is a 
picture of England 
between 1700 and 
1820, making alive 
the everyday life 
and sights of the 
period. It is written 
by an authority on 
the subject, who 
has the art of 
vivid compression 
at his finger-tips. 
His word pictures 
are supplemented 
by 261 illustra- 
tions, carefully 
chosen from con- 
temporary prints 
and including 
work of Hogarth, 
Rowlandson, 
Dighton and Pyne. 
The reader can 
thus see the period 
through its own eyes. 


THe SMOKING CLuB. 
Reproduced from one of the coloured plates. 
The original is in the Bodleian Library. 
THE LIONS’ DEN. By Janet A. Fairbank. 
smith.) 


7s. 6d. (Arrow- 


‘ 


English readers who are interested in American affairs 
will enjoy this straightforward story of a young idealistic 
Wisconsin farmer who is elected to Congress and goes up 
to Washington to take his place in the House of 
Representatives. 

Inevitably disillusionment overtakes him, but Daniel 
makes a firm stand against the prevailing corruption, and 
aided by a stroke of luck emerges from the Lions’ Den 
at the end of the eight months’ session with the beginnings 
of a reputation as well as a vast increase of emotional 
experience, for side by side with his political progress 
is skilfully interwoven the development of his love 
affairs. 

Miss Fairbank writes with knowledge, and gives a lively, 
intimate and convincing picture of political life. 
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JAN GORDON. 
author of “Beans Spilt in Spain” (Hutchinson). 


BITTER TEA. By Grace Zaring Stone. 6d. 


Sanderson.) 

Megan Davis was rather bored with life, and when she 
had the opportunity of going out to China to marry a 
young doctor, she gladly seized it, as much for the sake 
of China as for the sake of her lover. 

Whether she ever reached and married the doctor, no one 
knows, for en route she was rescued by General Yen from 
a mob, and found herself in the midst of the intrigues of 
a civil war. 

Her stay with the General was piquant and interesting. 


73. 


(Cobden- 


A SHORT HISTORY OF JULIA. By Isa Glenn. 
(Knopf.) 

Isa Glenn has certainly given us the best of her books 
in this careful and sympathetic study of Julia de Graffen- 
ried, the girl who sees first one and then another of her 
chances of happiness slip by her, as first her sister and then 
her niece capture the men on whom her heart is set. 

As before, Miss Glenn lays her scene in the Southern 
States, which she knows so well, and again we have a clear 
picture of the strange society which makes that part of 
the world so different from all others. Excellent however 
though all this is, it is the character of Julia herself which 
makes the story a really noteworthy addition to the 1930 
novels. 


7s. Od. 


PAM’S OWN STORY. By Baroness von Hutten. 
(Hutchinson.) 

With a feeling that sequels in books—as in life—are 
disappointing more often than not, “‘ Pam’s Own Story ”’ 
was started. It is definitely something of a handicap to 
be overshadowed by a parent-book than ran to its 570th 
thousand, just as Pam herself was overshadowed by her 
own parents. But the reader may be quickly reassured, 
for Pam emerges as a personality far too sincere and clearly 
defined to be darkened by any memory. 

Disentangling herself from the extraordinary circum- 
stances of birth and environment, Pam tells her love story 
frankly and simply. Accompanied by Pilgrim, her nurse, 
her monkey, and her calm acceptance of her own position, 


7s. 6d. 
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Pam introduces us to some memorable characters. These 
include her grandfather, old Lord Yedland, James Peele 
(for love of whom Pam was to suffer greatly), Jean de 
Lensky, her Polish husband, and his cousin, the unlovely 
Bronka. 


ITALIAN LOVE. By 
Murray.) 

Anyone reading “ Italian Love ’”’ will find it difficult to 
refrain from rushing off, then and there, to buy a ticket to 
Florence, if there is any human possibility of raising the 
necessary money. Descriptive writers are born, not made. 
In some novels one skips the pages of description in order 
to get on with the story. In this book one forgets the story 
in the description, for Mrs. Herron has the rare gift of 
making a picture. On second thoughts one need not go 
to the expense of a ticket, for without the fatigue of travel 
“ Italian Love’”’ actually takes us to Florence, and shows 
us that immortal city through the eyes of a faithful lover. 


Vennette Herron. 7s. 6d. 


(John 


CERTAIN PEOPLE. By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


Mrs. Wharton has a quite definite place in the front 
rank of fiction writers. She-writes with the assurance of 
the accomplished craftsman, and never in the whole of her 
career has she turned out anything cheap or shoddy. 
But she has the defects of her qualities. In her efforts to 
produce a perfect article, she seldom allows her sympathies 
the play which is essential if the perfection of the product 
is to be vitalised with the radiance of art. 

This was never so clear as in her latest publication, 
“Certain People,” a collection of six short stories, every 
one of which would be in the running for first place in a 
competition against any short-story writers in the world, 
yet which in no single instance makes that impression of 
rightness upon the reader which is made by really great 
literature. 

Of the six stories the best without a doubt is the first, 
‘““Atrophy.’’ There is some fine ironical writing in the 
dénouement of the story, and Mrs. Wharton gets nearer 
here than in any of the rest of the stories in the book to 
artistic rightness. 

Of the rest, ‘‘ A Bottle of Perrier ’’ is a not too exciting 
murder story, set in a desert scene, ‘‘ Dieu d’Amour”’ a 
medizval romance in an Eastern setting, ‘‘ The Refugees ”’ 
an amusing story of two elderly folk who mistook one 
another for Belgian refugees, and Mr. Jones’ an excur- 
sion into the occult. ‘‘ After Holbein ’’ has a fine idea at 


the back of it—the decline of the pleasure-lover into a . 


fatuous senility—and no one will read it without admiration 
for its cleverness. 
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Mr. SOUTAR. 
author ot “Conflict” (Chapman & Hall). 
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From A Tribute to Michael Faraday 
By Rollo Appleyard 
(Constable). 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 


Presented to the Royal 
Institution by the artist. 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL FARADAY. By Rollo 
Appleyard. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

This book will be generally recognised as a worthy 
tribute to our greatest chemist, the centenary of 
whose crowning achievement—the derivation of elec- 
tricity from magnetism—is being celebrated this 
year. Of humble parentage and without any formal 
education, Faraday rose above circumstances at a 
remarkably early age, and by the time he was thirty 
had a recognised place in the chemical world. The 
record of his work reveals an extraordinary and 
versatile enthusiasm, and no recorded phenomenon, 
either physical or chemical, seems to have eluded 
his passion for research. The biographical facts are 
disappointingly few, but whenever the veil is lifted 
from Faraday’s personality he is revealed to us as a 
man of rare simplicity and attractiveness. This book 
is a record that every young student of science would 
do well to read and ponder. 


DEBORAH LEE. By Mirabel Cobbold. 
Cranton.) 

Miss Mirabel Cobbold has given us in this book 
a story that deserves the overworked adjective 
“unusual.” It is Deborah Lee’s own history, told 
for the most part by herself. Her description of her 
ghost-haunted life is related in a vivid and expressive 
fashion which merits praise for its style, if the sub- 
ject itself is open to criticism. 

This is we believe a first book. When Miss Cobbold 
has learned not to be quite so generous with her 
plot she will assuredly do good work. There is far 
too much material in this story. To try to com. 
bine the stories of Deborah Lee’s strange quest ; 
the history of Dominic Ravenaugh, the man she 
eventually marries; the doings of the murderous 


7s. 6d. (Heath 


By H. D. Pickersgill, R.A., 1830. 


From The Bronté Sisters 
By Emilie and Georges Romien 
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ring of rum-runners in Greece; the tragic story of Juliam 
Tower, together with an account of her own Suffolk folks 
and life, and legends of ancient Greece, is too formidable 
a task to be altogether successful. 


THE MAN FROM BUTLER’S. By Charles Landstone. 
Murray.) 

The life of a tourist guide, a man of education who earns. 
a precarious post-war living by showing voluble foreigners 
the sights of London and acting as interpreter to eccentric 
South Americans, offers to a writer who, like Mr. Land- 
stone, draws on actual experience a wide field for comedy. 
It is not however in the spirit of mirth but with increasing 
grimness that the story of Steadmore, gentleman-courier 
of a great tourist agency, unfolds. Obsessed by the memory 
of his actress wife who has deserted him, he can find no 
peace of mind or body. Love for a Jewish girl comes to 
add to the tangle, and he embarks on the course of deception 
which brings his drama to its final tragedy. 

Mr. Landstone’s tourists make you laugh, but in the 
reality of life he finds only stark despair without a gleam 
of honest joy or honourable striving. Steadmore is a 
weakling who blames Fate instead of himself for his failure. 
The book is vital and distinctive, but only the Jewish 
characters compel respect or tenderness. 


(John 


BROAD ACRES. By J. E. Cranswick. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Here is a book written with the best motives and with 
great care, which nevertheless fails to “ get over.” It is 
rather extraordinary that in a large number of characters, 
with every one of which the author has taken pains, not 
one seems really to ‘‘ come alive.”” The truth seems to be 
that Miss Cranswick has made her characters fit into her 
plot, instead of making the plot grow out of the characters. 
The book is recommended by the publishers particularly 
to horse-lovers, and there is some justice in this. Miss 
Cranswick knows all about a good horse, as a Yorkshire- 
woman ought to, but unfortunately she seems to know less 
about her fellow humans. 


Anne, EMiLy AND CHARLOTTE 
Painting by P. B. Bronté 


(Skeffington). (National Portrait Gallery). 
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BRAVE EMPLOYMENTS. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Collins.) 


8s. 6d. 


In this new long novel Miss Marjorie Bowen has 
seized on Ireland as a background for her story, and 
on Patrick Sarsfield for a hero. Considering his fame 
and the position he holds in history, Patrick Sarsfield 
has received scant notice from either historians or 
biographers, and his life story in the form of a novel 
should appeal to a wider public than the ordinary 
historical romance. Not that ‘* Brave Employments”’ 
is in any way “ potted”’ history ; indeed the author 
pleads that the novel should not be. judged by the 
standards of the historian, antiquary or folklorist, 
but that it is merely an impression made by the 
history and landscape of Ireland, and the personality 
of one man—Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan. 


canes S DICTIONARY OF FRENCH SYNONYMS. 
By P. O. Crowhurst. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

This book has been needed for some’ time by those 
who study, or teach, or use French and wish to do it 
correctly. When a student looks up a word in an 
ordinary French dictionary, he is given in many cases 
a choice of from six to twenty words, one of which 
is the one he wants, but who is to tell him which it 
is? Now Mr. Crowhurst comes to his aid and ex- 
plains those finesses and nuances of the French 
language which are so puzzling to foreigners. Few 
nations study their own language as competently as 
the French, and a misuse of a term is spotted at 
once in any society above the lowest. After explain- 
ing the meaning of each word, the author gives an 
example of its use, in order to make the meaning 
still clearer. The majority of those who have a 
sound knowledge of French can distinguish between 
moisson and récolte, monnaie and argent, monte- 
charge and ascenseur, morceau and piéce, which all 
occur on one page of this book; but even they might find 
it difficult to tell the difference between nippes, hardes, 
habits, vétements, habillement and complet, or between 
dérober, voler, détrousser, dévaliser and chiper. Enough has 
been said to show that this book should be in the modern 
language library of every school or college, and in the private 
library of all serious students of what is the most widely 
studied foreign language in England, and the most useful 
to all persons of culture. 

Unfortunately it is looked upon as an easy language, 
whereas in truth it is one of the most difficult to write and 
speak correctly and elegantly. We should like to see Mr. 
Crowhurst turn his attention now to give us an English- 
French dictionary which would have the authority of 
Liddell and Scott or Lewis and Short. It would be a work 
of many years but it would improve French scholarship 
immensely. And we have only to look at our newspapers 
and novels to see how great the need is. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY. 


Upton Sinclair. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


A Novel by 6d. 


7S. 

There are not many men or women who would care to 
take a pleasure drive to discuss the philosophy of the social 
revolution (an actual occurrence in this story). Even in 
company with Mr. Sinclair it is somewhat incongruous an 
undertaking. It might nevertheless be a real drive into 
the country, and that is always something for which to 
be thankful. Thus though you may not care for the amount 
of politics in this book, there is no less a real story, and at 
that truly entertaining. His historical data is not always 
strictly accurate, but the author presents an interesting 
analogy between the industrial conditions of ancient Rome 
and modern America. 

Luke Faber reverts to the past while lying unconscious 
after an accident. His hallucinations are vividly por- 
trayed in a story brimming over with strikes and labour 
revolts, “‘red’’ conspiracies and deportations, farm 
problems, to say nothing of discourses concerning feminism, 


From A History of Ireland and 
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Patrick SARSFIELD, 


Her People. Vol. II Ear oF Lucan. 
By Eleanor Hull From the portrait in the Franciscan 
(Harrap). Monastery, Merchant's Quay, Dublin 


divorce and prohibition. Frankly a propagandist, it is 
almost inevitable that the author should be biased in his 
interpretations of actual facts, yet throughout his honesty 
of purpose never loses the characteristic strength which 
places all his work upon so high a plane. Courageously 
fine, satirically keen, and prodigiously serious, it is also 
surprisingly entertaining. 


GREEN GIRL. By Priscilla Johnston. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


In this novel of school life, Miss Johnston, who is herself 
only just nineteen years of age, has accomplished some- 
thing really noteworthy. Without a trace of exaggeration, 
melodrama or morbidity of treatment, she has been able 
to relate the love story of a master and girl pupil at a co- 
educational school. James Vaughan and Mariella Varney 
are convincing characters, just because they are ordinary, 
decent human beings. The attachment that springs up 
between the growing girl and the young master is described 
with a delicacy of feeling rare to find in the work of an 
author, and more particularly in one dealing with such a 
situation. Yet the dramatic intensity is not lessened but 
strengthened by the complexities of its verisimilitude. 
Miss Johnston’s truthful study of the difficulties and 
romance of youth is far more moving and entertaining 
than it could be were it merely sensational. Yet it is a 
devastating indictment of the system of co-education. A 
foreword informs us that “ It should not be supposed that 
such a story as Mariella’s, which is in no way founded on 
fact, is a natural or usual outcome of co-education.” It 
may not be usual, but it certainly is natural. And that is 
the trouble. There is nothing reprehensible in Vaughan’s 
conduct, unless it be his weakness for such ungrammatical 
phrases as ‘‘ He was a good deal older than me.” 
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RICHARD THE LION- 


HEART. By Rhoda 
Power. With _ illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Putnams.) 


Happy are the young 
persons who first meet his- 
tory in such form as this, 
for Miss Rhoda Power has 
made Richard the Lionheart 
more live than many a 
hero in an adventure story. 
This volume begins most 
wisely with an explanation, 
vivid and impressive, of the 
circumstances that led up 
to the struggles for Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Cross, 
and to the Crusades, in one 
of which Richard played so 
great a part. And while 
showing this spirited por- 
trait of the lion-hearted 
king, Miss Power, with that 
clarity and “‘sense’’ for 
picturesque detail so evi- 
dent in her broadcasting talks, reveals much of the 
general life and temper of the people of the twelfth 
century, of kings as well as of soldiers. She entertains 
while she instructs, telling a story while imparting sound 
history. 


From Richard the Lionheart 
By Rhoda Power 
(Putnams). 


MARDEN FEE. A Novel by Gerald Bullett. 7s. 
mann.) 


od. 

At least one reviewer of Mr. Bullett’s earlier work 
prophesied that he might yet become one of the foremost 
writers of his time. However that may be, it is certain that 
his methods are peculiarly his own. The impression left 
by this book is somewhat like the recollection of the reper- 
toire of a brilliant raconteur. There are many memorable 
incidents related, though there is no sustained continuity 
of interest. It is as though the author gave us a glimpse 
here and there into an interesting community of country 
folk, and was quite content to leave it at that. Certainly 
there are scenes which will be remembered long after novels 


F The Fighti i WwW 
rom ‘ighting Kings of Wessex 
(Beil). 


By courtesy of Berrard Quaritch. 
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adhering to more orthodox 
a method are forgotten. 
Briefly the general theme 
falls into two chronicles, 
one depicting the prehis- 
torical romance of Ogo and 
Wooma; the other, the 
tragedy enacted by their 
eighteenth century descen- 
dants. A big theme, and 
perhaps Mr. Bullett would 
have been less successful 
had he troubled more about 
it. It suffices that around 
it he has woven picturesque 
scenes of surpassing beauty, 
many of which reveal a 
depth of imagination as 
poetic as it is convincing. 
Mr. Bullett has caught 
something of the eternal 
romance of life which, in 
linking all ages together, 
robs each of its pettiness. 


Sacapin. 


WILLIAM CHARLES BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LL.B., D.Th. : 
Memoirs and Papers. By Anna L. L. B. Thomas and 
Elizabeth B. Emmot. 5s. (Longmans.) 


This is an account of much of the life’s work of a man 
who always had the well-being and the betterment of the 
conditions of the lives of humanity at heart. Materially 
his occupations were, first, that of a conveyancing barrister, 
and later of a bank manager in a provincial town; but he 
always contrived to have time to pursue and urge the 
philanthropic endeavours of himself and of his fellow 
workers—members, as he was a member, of the Society 
of Friends. As a Quaker he believed firmly in not only 
scriptural but also personal inspiration, in the direct 
physical as well as psychological influence of The Power. 

A man who took life very seriously, not only for himself 
but for others, this biographical account of him and selec- 
tion of his utterances and writings will be welcomed by 
the many of his sect who knew him well, either personally 
or by repute. 


Bayeux TaPpestrY—THE DEATH OF HAROLD. 
This section of the tapestry shows the period immediately after the disablement of Harold. 
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A SECOND ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL. By G. 
24s. (Constable.) 

Mr. Harrison’s continuation of his ‘“ Elizabethan 
Journal ”’ for the years 1595-98 will be welcomed by all for 
whom the period has any appeal, and especially by those 
who studied the “ First Journal.’”’ The work is an en- 
lightening and entertaining contribution to the history 
of the Elizabethan period. 

It is beyond the power of the official historian to convey 
adequately the background of social history which is so 
important for the true understanding of any period. Later 
ages enjoy the advantage of the survival of a great deal 
of more or less intimate contemporary literature in easily 
accessible forms, and in some cases can even boast their 
own diarist. But the Elizabethan period, which saw the 
early development of those attitudes and influences which 
converted England from a medieval to a modern state, 
has little literature of this nature which will repay publica- 
tion, except the work of a few great men whose contribu- 
tions are too often divorced entirely from the environment 
of their birth and youth. 
Mr. Harrison has con- 
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exciting and maintaining interest throughout, yet the 
characters are but shadowy figures faintly perceived. 
Why ? The unnatural dialogue is not sufficient to explain 
it, though who ever had a mother who spoke after this 
fashion: ‘‘ Search your own heart. A dying man may 
be purged by pain of what is base in him, but a strong man, 
or a strong woman, is compound of flesh and spirit ; either 
‘may prevail against the other.”” But if you take life at 
all seriously, and especially if you have anything to do with 
the upbringing of the young, you will be absorbed by this 
story, which describes the development of two people—a 
boy and a girl—each handicapped -by heredity. Highly 
provocative without being sentimental, the very quietness 
of its trend heightens its dramatic intensity. 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL: Tour to the Hebrides. 
illustrations. Edited by R. W. Chapman. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

A great welcome should await this delightful addition 
to the Oxford series of Standard Authors, for the book, 
in the most compact 


With 
38. Od. net. 


ceived the happy idea of 
composing, the 
lesser known and more 
unattainable sources, a 
diary of those events 
and opinions which most 
occupied the minds of 
contemporaries. 

The result is admir- 
able in every way, and 
is indeed of even greater 
value than the work of 
a contemporary diarist, 
whose sphere of gossip 
and observation would 
necessarily have been 
more limited. The 
Journal is above all use- 
ful in revealing more 
vividly than is possible 
in any number of text- 
books the attitude of 
men towards the great 
historical events of their 
time. These events are 
often so isolated and 
inhuman in “ official ”’ 
histories — through no 
peculiar fault of the 
historian be it said— 
that their significance 
for their contempora- 
ries, which is at least as 
worthy of attention and at least as “ historical’ as their 
significance for us, is completely misunderstood. 

The whole period, whose record it is to be hoped Mr. 
Harrison will complete, was chosen as that of the working 
life of Shakespeare, and the Journal is undoubtedly a 
valuable and even necessary contribution to the appreciation 
of the work of the greatest of English dramatists. 


From A Second Elizabethan Journal 
By G. B. Harrison 


(Constable): 


INTO THE LAND OF NOD. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A good piece of workmanship often makes a critic more 
exacting. It has to be measured by a higher standard. 
It is therefore a compliment to an author when the reader 
finds it impossible to bestow praise without qualification. 
Mr. Vachell’s new novel is a case in point. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more carefully thought out story. It 
covers a wide and interesting field. It is full of beauty and 
understanding. Yet though the story is realistic enough, 
the characters are overwhelmed by the seriousness of it all. 
The sequel of events is marshalled with admirable skill, 


= 
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form, gives us at a 
modest price a reprint 
of Mr. Chapman’s ad- 
mirable edition 
published seven years 
ago. To bring the two 
books together in this 
way was a singularly 
happy idea, as they 
supplement one another 
and provide illuminat- 
ing contrasts of charac- 
ter on every page. 
Never was there sucha 
pair of tourists, or such 
an alluring chronicle of 
their journey. By an 
ingenious arrangement 
of references the reader 
is enabled to compare 
corresponding passages 
in the texts. 


A RICHER DUST. By 
Storm Jameson. 8s. 6d 
(Heinemann.) 


Not for nothing did 
Nicholas Roxby com- 
pare his grandmother 
with Queen Victoria, for 
Mary Hansyke in her 
old age had many things 
in common with that 
great, dignified little lady who dominated England for more 
than half a century. Mary’s domain was smaller, but the 
power of her money and her vigorous personality governed 
her relations and the big shipbuilding firm which owed.so 
much to her genius. In ‘‘ The Lovely Ship ’”’*and ‘“‘ The 
Voyage Home ”’ we saw Mary in the sixties and the eighties ; 
now in ‘‘A Richer Dust”’ her story is launched into the 
twentieth century and we find her growing old, still an odd 
mixture of strength and sentiment, of affection and bad 
temper; in love with Hugh Hervey, her husband ; devoted 
to young Nicholas and busy planning everybody’s future 
and managing everybody’s affairs; at war with her 
daughter, Sylvia, declining to see her or any of her family ; 
acting as chairman to the board of directors of Garton’s 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering Works, bossing the 
other directors and nursing a grievance against the men’s 
union. Nicholas is to step into her place, but he has small 
interest in shipbuilding, and the War coming and his 
entering into a marriage which turns out far from satis- 
factory, other influences prevail, so that Mary finds herself, 
despite her belief in her own immortality, approaching death 
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with nobody to whom 
she can hand on her 
life’s work. There was 
one whom years before 
she rejected — Sylvia’s 
daughter—who begged 
to be taken into the 
firm. She makes a 
desperate last minute 
attempt to remedy this 
fatal error, but it is too 
late and the book ends 
on an exquisite note of 
irony. It is a masterly 
piece of work, complet- 
ing the history of one 
of the most powerful 
and most powerfully 
drawn’ characters in 
modern fiction. 


THE KING COMES BACK. 
By Victor Bridges. 7s 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Victor Bridges has 
daringly exploited an 
old theme for his latest 
book, ‘‘ The King Comes 
Back,”’ and has done it 
so admirably that he has 
put a dash of originality 
into it. While you are 
in the thick of it, you 
forget how many novels Lenten 
have dealt with an By R. F. Kindersley 
imaginary kingdom in (Westminster Press). 
mid-Europe and a young 
man who bears such a_ striking resemblance to the 
king, or would-be king, that he is able to impersonate him, 
for the author always has the knack of making his characters 
wonderfully alive and you cannot fail to be interested in 
them. Richard Brandon, who tells the story of his own 
amazing adventures—how he met the claimant to the throne 
of Cruto-Dolgaria in Monte Carlo, agreed for a sum of money 
to take his place, and then fell in love with the beautiful 
girl who was the rival claimant—is one of those straight- 
forward, humorous, altogether attractive young men Mr. 
Bridges can draw so well, and the story is fresh and enter- 
taining despite the lack of freshness in its plot. 


AXEL’S CASTLE. By Edmund Wilson. tos. 6d. (Scribners.) 


This is one of the best books of criticism which has 
appeared for a considerable time, for it deals with con- 
temporary writers whose importance is only equalled by 

the popular misunderstand- 

s ing of their works. Its 

sub-title is ‘‘ a study in the 

imaginative literature of 

1870 to 1930,” and Mr. 
Wilson deals with those 
writers of different nations 
which have been influenced 
y, by Symbolism. They 

[> | include W. B. Yeats, Paul 
Valéry, T. S. Eliot, Marcel 

° Proust, James Joyce, 
Gertrude Stein, and each 


finds in the writer a 
sympathetic interpreter. 
From Brush up INTHE The close analogy which 
-SHOP. ‘ 
your German between Joyce’s 
By J. B. C. Grundy ay 433 
(Dent). Ulysses the 


4 wanderings of Homer’s 
hero is suggested and 
should be -of value to 
anyone who wishes to 
read it as a work of 
imaginative literature 
and not as a bad and 
banned joke. 


TEN YEARS IN A LONDON 
SLUM. By Rev. 
Desmond Morse- Boycott. 
2s. 6d. net. (Skeffing- 
ton.) 


This is a reprint, and 
we are glad that it has 
been needed. That a 
record of a clergyman’s 
| work in the slums could 
be so fascinating would 
scarcely be _ believed 
until this book is read. 
Of course the author 
makes it fascinating by 
his command of humour 
and pathos, by his 
evident _large-hearted- 
ness, by his invincible 
optimism and courage. 
And it will be good for 
many who sit at ease to 
= learn how some of their 
fellow-creatures live. A 
terrible record in some 
ways, a beautiful one in 
others. Certainly a book 
which at some pages makes us weep, but one which at 
all its pages holds our attention fast. 


THe Noise wAs TERRIBLE 
—TERRIBLE. 


SUMMARISED MEMOIRS OF COLONEL SIR DAVID HARRIS, 
K.C.M.G., V.D., Chevalier of the Royal Cross of Italy. With 
a Foreword by General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C., 
C.H., K.C. 8s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

In this volume General Harris tells us in breezy and 
conversational style of the beginning of South African 
prosperity, and gives us interesting pen portraits, as 
well as actual portraits in the guise of illustrations, of 
most of the men—many of them, alas, now dead !— 
who built up that prosperity and at the same time 
great fortunes for themselves and those associated with 
them. 

Small beginnings had the majority of these, among them 
General Harris himself. Nature provided them with 
opportunity in the shapes of diamonds and gold, and 
doubtless also the intelligence which enabled them to take 
advantage of opportunity and thereby not only to amass 
great wealth, but ultimately to fill high place in the councils 
of Cape Colony. 

Cecil Rhodes, ‘“‘ Barney ”’ 
Barnato (who founded the 
fortunes of his collateral 
relatives as well as_ his 
own), Alfred Beit, many 
familiar and even famous 
names at one time, and not 
yet forgotten, fill these 
pages, with their setting in 
the rough corrugated iron 
shanties of early days, both 
in Kimberley and Johan- 
nesburg, where now palatial 
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buildings and every luxury 
abound. (Dent). 
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LONDON AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
LONDON. By George H. Cunningham. tos. 6d. (Dent.) 

Politicians and public men are perpetually exhorting 
us to take an interest in the affairs of administration, both 
municipal and national. They tend to forget the fact that, 
owing to a certain dullness and complication, governmental 
affairs fail to interest the man-in-the-street. Consequently 
it is refreshing to be able to read a work like Mr. Harris’s. 
Mr. Harris has served both his country and city for several 
years, and no man is better fitted to write on London and 
its government. Commencing with the early history of 
London and its Guilds and City Companies, he goes on 
to describe, with admirable clearness, the government of 
the City to-day. Each chapter deals with London from a 
different angle, and while it is possible to dip into any 
chapter and start reading, it is wiser to read the book 
through as a whole, for all the problems are more or less 
interconnected. It is an admirable book, which will tend 
to a better appreciation of the work done by the “ City 
Fathers.” 

Mr. Cunningham’s book is a cheaper edition of the volume 
published in 1927. It is a very full and excellent survey 
of the history and tradition of buildings and monuments. 
Arranged under streets in alphabetical order, the book 
should prove of great use to visitors, for it is a veritable 
encyclopedia of the type of information required by the 
intelligent sightseer. 


By Percy A. Harris. 


SINGLE-HANDED. By Vera Wheatley. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 
More than the story of a little daily drudge in “‘ one of 
the biggest and ugliest of London suburbs,” this account of 
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Maggie Kisby’s 
life, typical of 
thousands of lives, 
gives a picture of 
England during 
the last fifty years 
and the immense 
social changes that 
have come to pass. 
Maggie was _ born 
four years before 
education became 
compulsory, and 
directly she left 
school went out 
to daily service: 
was to be 
at 7, Spring- W 
side Gardens, 
punctually at half- [rom The Gardener’s 
Year 

past seven and a 
she was to leave (Allen & Unwin), 
at half-past six 
in the _ evening 

. she was to receive half a crown a week for working 
eleven hours a day.’’ She worked hard, married, had 
children of her own, who found domestic service very 
different from what it had been in their mother’s time. 
Though the book deals with sordid lives and sordid surround- 
ings it somehow misses being sordid, and it speaks for 
Mrs. Wheatley’s skill that she can hold the reader’s 
interest in such ordinary characters and ordinary happen- 
ings and, most of all, in a commonplace little 
servant like Maggie, whose great adventures were 


THe 
GARDENER'S 
JUNE. 


merely the adventures of a humdrum, hard-working 
life. 


COME, JULIA. By Helen Granville-Barker. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


7s. 6d. 


Julia, though she loved the country and was 
“naturally .strong and gay and interested in small 
things,” felt herself a prisoner when she went 
to live with her brother, who managed an estate 
“‘in the depth of a green valley five miles from 
the sea,” and a good many more miles from 
Exeter where she had been born and _ brought 
up. But “it was always easier for her cheer- 
fully to bear trials and deprivations than to 
surmount them,’”’ so she snatched at the simple 
pleasures her isolated life offered, even enjoying 
at first the sudden interest her brother’s em- 
ployer, Colonel Croft, began to take in_ her. 
Badly smashed in the War, the Colonel led the 
life of a semi-invalid, and~ soon his attentions 
became unpleasantly disturbing; worse still, they 
turned his wife into Julia’s enemy. An old 
Spaniard, coming to stay in the village while 


he was writing a book, gave Julia the friendship 
and sympathy her lonely heart craved for, and 


Justo 


told her stories about Spain, kindling the Spanish 
blood in her and making her regard Spain as 
a sort of dream country, a way of escape 
from her brother’s selfishness and the scandal 
that through no fault of her own had grown 
up around her. Compassion for her brother 
almost prevented her answering the call of 
adventure, but she had the courage at last 
to do what she wanted to, and Miss Granville- 
Barker’s quiet, simply told, intensely interesting 


Irom London and its Government 
By Percy A. Harris 
(Dent). 


CounTy HALL. 
From New Scotland Yard. 


story leaves one with a sense of complete satis- 
faction. 
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of High Politics 
. V. Tcharykow 
(Allen & Unwin), 


From Glim 
By N 


the Winter 


GLIMPSES OF HIGH POLITICS. The 


Autobiography of 
N. V. Tcharykow. 16s. 


(Allen & Unwin.) 


This autobiography wanders far—in space from Turkestan 


THe Lire-Guaro Hussars 
CROSS THE BALKANS. 
From the oil oy by Svertchkoff in 
alace, St. Petersburg. 


to Western Europe, and in time from the liberation of the © 


Russian serfs to the beginning of the Soviet Five-Year 
Plan. M. Tcharykow, who died last year at the age of 
seventy-five, saw service under three Tsars, in the army— 
as the first Russian political agent in Bokhara—and as 
Ambassador to Turkey. By profession a diplomatist, he 
was in close contact with “ high politics ’’ in Europe and 
Asia over a long and eventful period. By birth a noble- 
man, he knew at first hand the weaknesses of the old 
regime, but being in the Crimea at the time of the Bol- 
shevist Revolution (and besides that a man of kindly 
repute) he was spared the fate which overtook many of 
his class, and went with compatriots into exile. His life 
was varied, adventurous and not without historical im- 
portance, for it touched on a Balkan war, Russian expan- 
sion in Central Asia, and the Second Hague Conference. 
But, as here narrated, it leaves little more impression than 
that of an amiable character. With one exception the 
glimpses of high politics prove to be nothing more than 
pleasant chatter about what was already known, while 
what might have been exciting episodes are so briefly 
told that they arouse curiosity without satisfying it. 
M. Tcharykow’s English, learned at school in Edinburgh 
and here used directly as the medium for his memoirs, 
is excellent. 
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AN OXFORD PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Janet 
Courtney. 12s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

“ Oxford,” says Mrs. W. L. Courtney in the 
preface, ‘‘ is haunted by ghosts,’’ and she shows 
herself a true magician by her success in making 
the ghosts of many of the best-loved sons and 
daughters of Oxford materialise for a generation 
to which some of them are little more than 
names. Some of those of whom she writes so 
charmingly and so sympathetically bear names 
that one imagines were assured of immortality ; 
what Mrs. Courtney tells us about them are just 
those personal touches which help us to know 
them as people and not merely as great names. 
Others, such as David Hogarth, her own brother, 
Ralph Thicknesse and Hugh Chisholm, editor of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, in spite of their 
character and achievements, did not impress 
themselves on the world at large as did 
Benjamin Jowitt, Walter Pater, Mark Pattison 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward, and it is for being re- 
minded again of what they were and what they did 
that our special thanks are due to Mrs. Courtney. 

Her chapters on Chisholm and Thicknesse, 
together with that on Lady Bell, reveal her as at 
once a most observant and penetrating observer 
and a most skilful delineator of personality. 
There is something of the hero worshipper about 
her, as indeed there must be in any first-rate 
biographer, but her worship is never blind 
adoration, and her portraits therefore are 
recognisable as being the portraits of real men 
and women. 

But it is certain that the section of this book 
which will create most interest is her account of 
the beginnings of the movement in Oxford which 
led to the founding of the women’s colleges there, 
and of the early days of those colleges and of the 
women who were connected with them. ‘‘ Oxford 
etiquette,’’ she writes, “‘ was a little strict. Young 
ladies were supposed to have escorts, and the 
niece of the Head of a College, when she came 
to tea at Lady Margaret Hall, thought it right 
to bring a maid to accompany her home. We at 
the women’s colleges might not walk alone down 
High Street, or pay any visits to men’s colleges 
without accredited chaperons. Chaperonage at lectures 
was also de rigueur, and the ladies of Oxford who so nobly 
volunteered for that service, must have picked up a wonder- 
ful mixture of miscellaneous information. Miss Words- 
worth did it herself pretty often, but even she struck 
after taking me to Balliol for what might be my first, 
but was certainly her third or fourth, hearing of Mr. Lewis 
Nettleship’s views in the pre-Socratics.” 

Mrs. Courtney was specially concerned with Lady 
Margaret, and her sketch of Miss Wordsworth, the first 
Principal, is a worthy tribute to that just woman. But 
she knew the Somerville ladies almost as intimately, as 
her portrait of Miss Clara Pater proves. 

This is a book which will give untold pleasure to a great 
circle of readers, but to none more than those of us who 
were fortunate enough to have been at Oxford when 
Jowitt and Pater were still vividly remembered, and 
others who appear in these pages were still forces in the 
life of the University. 


THE SENSITIVE ONE. 
(Hogarth Press.) 
In this novel, Mr. Kitchin fulfils the promise which the 
discriminating saw in “ Mr. Balcony.” It is an exquisite 
piece of work and quite one of the most distinguished novels 
of 1931. With a strict economy of words it creates a 
little world, more real than reality, and peoples it with 
figures who hold us spellbound, and who linger as persons 
in our memory long after we have forgotten even the 
names of the characters in more widely read novels. 


A Novel by C. H. B. Kitchin. 
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From Perfumed Tigers 
By Maurice Dekobra 
(Cassell). 


THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Edited and selected by Muriel Masefield. 12s. 6d. (Rout- 
ledge.) 


Dr. Burney’s frequent comment upon his daughter 
Frances was “‘ Poor Fan’s such a prude,” a singular enough 
term to apply to a girl who, shy and shrinking though she 
was, yet had the almost incredible courage to publish— 
and own to—a novel, Ata time when novels were hardly 
fit reading for ladies, either old or young, she wrote ‘‘ Eve- 
lina,” a work to which not the stoutest moralist could take 
exception, and by doing so rescued the reputation of 
the lady-novelist from the depths to which Mrs. Aphra 
Behn had dived with it: but not only that, she rescued 
too the novel itself and made morally possible a literary 
form from which the chaste and greater pen of Jane Austen 
need, without any slur upon the propriety of its wielder, 
turn not back. That is Fanny Burney’s greatest claim 
to the gratitude of posterity. 

The fame she thus acquired opened to her the portals 
not only of the generous hearts of Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of the salons of Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Vesey, of Batheaston, that ridiculous temple of the 
blue-stockinged Muses, but eventually those—less intellec- 
tual perhaps 
more august— ’ 
of St. James's. 
The most amus- 
ing and instruc- 
tive parts of 
Fanny’s diaries 
are certainly 
those which deal 
with her life at 
court. It is 
rather a_ bitter 
jest though, for 
poor Fanny had 
a rather bitter 
time, and nearly 
came to her 
death. If any 
excuse'were 
needed for the 
wild rackets of 
the Prince of 
Wales and _ his 
brothers, it is to 
be found in the 
home life from 
which they were 


all so anx- Upper Fall of Fyers 


ious to escape. 
Dull George III 


From A Tour to the Hebrides 
Edited by R. W. Chapman 
(Oxford University Press). 


THe KHyYBER Pass AT LAND! Kana. 
In the distance are the mountains of Afghanistan. 
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and Queen Charlotte were, but how dull no one 
who has not read Miss Burney’s journals can conceive. 
No wonder she fell ill and nearly died. It was surely 
as much by reason of the interminable ennui as of 
the damp passages of St. James’s and the chilly drives 
in Mrs. Schwellenburg’s coach. 

Miss Masefield has selected and edited with the 
greatest discrimination, but by doing so she has pro- 
duced a picture of this part of her original’s life which 
is a little out of focus. She has been too kind. 
According to her the Queen and Princesses and the 
entire household, with the exception of the odious 
Schwellenburg, were monuments of gracious goodness. 
That is not the impression one gathers from others 
who wrote about the court, nor even from a perusal, 
in extenso, of Fanny’s own journals. Queen Charlotte’s 
nature was not all piety and loving kindness, and 
Miss Burney had cause to know it and actually 
recorded it, blinded though she was to a great extent 
by the fierce light that beats about a throne. That 
is not to say that she had not a real admiration 
and regard for the sterling qualities of her royal mistress, 
and no little affection of a rather sentimental, idolatrous 
sort; but she did suffer from moods in which the Queen 
was less angelic than she is made to appear in these 
selected pages; she did see a little of the cold feminine 
cruelty which later the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick 
endured at the hands of ‘ Old Snuffy.” 

However this falsity in perspective is but a small flaw 
in Miss Masefield’s otherwise admirable piece of work. 
She has done that work so well indeed that she even manages. 
to draw a veil over the horrors of Madame d’Arblay’s later 
literary efforts. The pen of Fanny Burney was not the pen 
of the authoress of ‘‘ Camilla ’’ and the Memoirs of her father. 
She, like so many moderns, was a first novel success: the 
vogue of “‘ Evelina ’’ was so immense that nothing she could 
do could efface it, not even her excursions in her later 
style, where a bastard Johnsonese wedded to a French 
idiom produced the strangest and most awful results. 

One may be sure (and what greater compliment can be 
paid to an editor of selections ?) that anybody who has the 
good fortune to read this book will turn, if they are not 
already acquainted with them, to the full editions of the 
letters and diaries of Dr. Johnson’s “ little Burney.” 

ROBERT SCARGILL. 
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“SO WE’LL GO NO MORE-——-’”” By Evelyn Pember. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Isolde Laussac, past the first beauty of her youth, yet 
still beautiful, decides to retire from a very active life in 
London, and buys an old French chateau which she opens 
as a, guest house. Her first guest is a man considerably 
her junior, egotistical, enormously attractive, who wakes 
the old fire in her, and to save herself from falling under 
his spell she deliberately engineers a romance between 
him and a quiet, simple, inexperienced girl who has always 
been dominated by her mother and knows nothing of the 
world or men. The love affair, carefully fostered by Isolde, 
reaches ecstatic heights, and then goes pitifully wrong, 
leaving her with a sense of having acted traitor. Weary of 
captivating men and of being captivated by them, she 
turns for consolation to an elderly, faithful admirer and the 
tranquillity of middle age. Miss Pember writes with a sure 
touch ; her story has depth and reality, a sensitive know- 
ledge of human nature and humour not innocent of irony. 
The title is taken from Byron’s lyric, and the book is one 
of exceptional merit—a book to remember. 


From The Architectural Review 
(Architectural Press). 


EAST OF SINGAPORE. By Sydney M. Parkman. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


There is the thrill of adventure in the very title of Mr. 
Parkman’s book, but it isn’t all in the title. Jimmy 
Carfax, a red-haired, high-spirited young man, second 
mate of the Stella de Venezia, refuses to knuckle under to the 
first mate, and emphasised his objection by giving the fellow 
a punch in the jaw. There was nothing for Jimmy to do 
after that but to leave the ship and find another job. And 
this he did at Singapore. His new job on a privately owned 
yacht was surrounded by mystery, and he found himself 
innocently involved in pearl-thieving from an island owned 
by the French Government. Mr. Parkman’s story has not 
a dull moment; the excitement increases as Jimmy’s 
position becomes more and more perilous—and of course 
there is a girl in it to give that other sort of thrill and to 
make the hairbreadth escapes well worth while. It is all 
excellently done, fresh, vigorous and entertaining. 


OTHER RANKS. By W. V. Tilsley. 
by Edmund Blunden. 7s. 6d. 


With an Introduction 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


On receipt of yet a further book on the Great War, at 
first you may exclaim lightly, ‘‘ What, another?” On 
second thoughts you may recollect that the experiences ot 
1914 to 1918 were, in all conscience, sufficient to inspire 
an untold number of men and women into genuine self- 
expression. And there always is place for literary work 
written in such circumstances, Inspiration and sincerity 
should suffice to justify any essay into the realms of print. 
Mr. Tilsley possesses both, but his book has a great deal 
more than that in it. First of all it is worth a whole 
library of war novels since, though equally uninterrupted 
in time and sequence, it contains no character less actual 
than the incidents narrated. This is excellent, as nothing 
is more irritating than the jumble of truth and fiction too 
frequently to be discovered in so called War books. 


The outstanding merit however of this chronicle of the: 


daily life of private soldiers in the trenches, in action and 
at the base, is the dispassionate mood in which every line 
of it is penned. Here is a vigorous narrative depicting all 


AN ENGRAVED GLASS BOWL. 
Designed by Edward Hald and made by Orrc fors. 


the horror, the beastliness and the frightfulness of the War, 
yet not for a single instance does it degenerate into un- 
dignified or embittered vituperation. It is one of the 
most convincing records of the War because, though full 
of imaginative vigour, it is written with admirable restraint. 


TWO MEN OF ALEXANDRIA. By Herbert Gaussen, M.A. 


2s. net. (Heath Cranton.) 


This small volume consists of a number of brief extracts 
from the writings of Philo and Origen. Many of them 
are single sentences, none of them longer than a short 
paragraph. Of necessity the book will appeal only to the 
few. But it will give a taste of Alexandrian method and 
philosophy to those who desire no more than a taste, and 
should send some after tasting to take deeper draughts 
at the fountain-head. 
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From Circus Nights and Circus Days 
By A. H. Kober 
(Sampson Low). 


ANOTHER SHEAF OF STORIES. By Theodora Horton. 
2s. (National Sunday School Union.) 


Some little time ago we introduced Miss Horton’s first 
volume of stories as a very useful one for students and 
workers among the young. She has now brought out a 
second volume, which should find as ready a welcome and 
prove of equal service with its simple and childlike appeal. 


JUAN IN AMERICA. By Eric Linklater. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


Mr. Eric Linklater, in his novel ‘“‘ Juan in America,” 
has to some extent followed the picaresque tradition. 
His Juan, to be sure, is not the formal anti-hero, but 
it is through the amoral experiences of Juan that American 
life is satirised, and it is for the most part satire of an 
entertaining variety. Juan, born of ancient English 
traditional stock, though himself none too traditional, 
follows his fortunes in America from New York to Los 
Angeles with Chicago and other surprising 
cities taken en route. He attends for a short 
time a small American university, and the 
account of American university life is very 
funny indeed. He becomes involved with a 
famous gang and with a vaudeville troupe ; 
he meets famous politicians and journalists 
(whose identities are but thinly veiled by the 
pseudonyms), and of course he falls in love 
with some frequency. 

The novel unfortunately is not as well sus- 
tained as the reader might wish, and the cause 
of the lapse may be traced to the author’s failure 
to make a “round” character of his hero. 
Juan, remaining amorphous, fails to hold together 
the incidents which after the first three hundred 
pages (it is a novel of over four hundred pages) 
becomes essentially repetitive in spite of the 
author’s undoubted literary skill. 

But an objective criticism of this novel is 
difficult ; for those readers who are familiar with 
American life and with its implicit absurdities 
the book will be a greater source of enjoyment 
than for those readers who are quite unfamiliar 
withthe American scene. At the same time certain 
parts of the book at least should amuse everyone. 


From Circus Nights and Circus Days 
By A. H. Kober 
(Sampson Low). 
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PRINCES OF THE MODERN PULPIT. By Ernest 
H. Jeffs. 8s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 

In spite of Mr. Jeffs’ dislike for the term 
““ sermon-taster,”’ it is one which aptly fits him. 
Moreover it is not a title whereof he need be 
in the least ashamed, for his taste is good. It 
is both critical and appreciative. In this most 
interesting volume we have the author’s recollec- 
tions and estimates of some of the great pulpit 
masters of recent decades—among others, Parker, 
Inge, Campbell, Horne, Clifford, Horton and 
Orchard. There are others, both dead and 
living. Mr. Jeffs has a very great power of 
making the personalities and pulpit methods 
of his preachers real to us. We seem to sit 
with him in his pew, and are enabled to follow 
the lines of thinking, the oratorical style and 
even the gesture of the men in the pulpit. 

Mr. Jeffs gets right below the surface too, 
and is not content with any superficial judgment. 
He looks a little wistfully now and then towards 
the giants of the past, while at the same time 
recognising that changed methods must be adopted 
in changed times. Alas, that the preacher’s 
fame fades so soon! But Mr. Jeffs’ book will 
at any rate enable some of them to remain for 
a while as something more than names. 


An MorninG REHEARSAL. 
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TOBIT TRANSPLANTED. By Stella Benson. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

The strange idea of writing a modern version 
of the Apocryphal Book of Tobit has enabled Miss Stella 
Benson to introduce us to another group of those vague, 
charming and amusing individuals who habitually people 
her novels. In a scrupulous endeavour to give honour 
where honour is due, she has reprinted the Book of Tobit 
as an appendix, but this acknowledgment of the source of 
her story does not at all detract from the originality of 
its treatment. Once more she takes us to the East, and 
among the exiled White Russians in Manchuria she finds 
the pompous Sergei, his simple and unaffected son Seryozha, 
the garrulous Pavlik and the cool, fairy-like Tanya, whose 
heart is at last awakened by Seryozha’s simplicity after 
she has driven seven suitors to death or distraction. In 
contrast to the exiled Russians we have the superbly 
comic figure of Mr. Wilfred Chew, of the Middle Temple, 
an Anglophil Chinese who unexpectedly helps to shape 
their destinies. 

Miss Benson’s choice of character is more objective 
and less fantastic than it used to be, but she still retains 


A Stupy in BLACK AND WuiTe. 
(Circus: Carl Hagenbeck, Stellingen. 
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From The Romance of London 
By Alan Ivimey 
(Sampson Low). 


her delightful gift of blending beauty with humour, so 
that her book is memorable alike for its gracious descrip- 
tions of Manchuria, its well-handled story and its Puckish 
humour which is never far away. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. By Alan Ivimey. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Sampson Low.) 


This is not meant for archxologist or antiquary, but 
for the man in the street. Mr. Ivimey writes throughout 
from a modern standpoint, but he has a keen appreciation 
of the historic past and an eye to the future. He gives 
much curious information in the happy spirit of a good 
companion chatting to a friend. The photographs are 
delightful. 


SHIPSHAPE. By Edmund Vale. 6s. (Dent.) 


There must be few landsmen who do not recall with 
mixed feelings their first sea trip, even though it were no 
more than a voyage from London to Margate and back. 
For once on shipboard, the world becomes a changed place 
where even familiar objects have unfamiliar names, and 
the uninitiated traveller can scarcely open his mouth with- 
out, as they say, putting his foot in it. But now, thanks 
to Mr. Vale, the greenhorn need no longer proclaim his 
greenness by such gaucheries as calling an alleyway a 
‘“‘ passage,”’ or insulting the steward by addressing him as 
waiter.” 


It is excellently done. The author takes the reader by 


the hand, as it were, and conducts him over 
the ship, explaining the whys and wherefores 
of everything from the dining-saloon to the 
stokehold. He introduces the ship’s company 
from the captain downwards, describes their 
respective functions, and incidentally drops a 
few valuable hints on shipboard etiquette. It 
is in short an exceedingly compact and useful 
little compendium of nautical lore. 


LIFE AS WE HAVE KNOWN IT. By Co- 
operative Working Women. Edited by 
Margaret Llewellyn Davies. Introduction 


by Virginia Woolf. 5s. (Hogarth Press.) 
Many volumes have been published bearing 
some such title as ‘‘ Life in the Eighteenth 
Century.”’ Yet how little we know of other 
people’s lives even when they live within a 
few miles of us. This human and moving 
little book consists of articles written by 
women still alive, telling of their experiences. 
Such ordinary lives, duplicated probably a 
thousand times, yet packed with quiet heroism. 
“When I was ten years old I began to earn 


my living.” “I got to work at eight and 
left at eight in the evening.” 


Thus a little servant. 


““When I was twelve I went to work in 
the hat shops.” ‘We had to be at work 
at 6.20 a.m.” 

Another child worked on a farm for 2s. 6d. 
per month. 

Another worked for fourteen hours a day in 
the fields at the age of eight. Some of the 
children in the gangs were only five and walked 
between two and five miles to the farms. 
How the children grew up, married, taught 
themselves, became active members of Co- 
operative Guilds, sat on Boards of Guardians 
and Councils, makes a thrilling real-life story of 
woman's triumph over circumstances. Virginia 
Woolf’s introduction has all the vivacity and 
brilliance associated with her name. M. P. 


MONASTERY GATEWAY OF 
THE CHARTERHOUSE 


MARTIN LEWIS. Masters of Modern Etching : 
No. 26. Introduction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
5s. (Studio.) 

This is a welcome addition to the Siudio’s excellent 
series, as it gives us the work of the most characteristic 
interpreter of life in America. The fact that Martin Lewis 
is an Australian by birth, and that one of the finest etchings 
in this book is “ Rain: Japan’ in no way contradicts 
the fact that here we have the spirit of New York— 
especially at night—brought unforgettably before us. 
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DEISENHOFRIEDLUNG STUTTGART 
AND New SIEDLUNGEN 
(German State Railways, Tourist Dept ) 


From Modern Germanies 
By Cicely Hamilton 
(Dent). 
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From Modern Germanies 
By Cicely Hamilton 


Sixteenth century, 
(Dent). 


BOOM IN FLORIDA. By T. H. Weigall. 
John (Lane.) 


Sitting alone in the stalls of the Ziegfeld Follies, listening 
to a particularly attractive song being sung by a particu- 
larly attractive lady dressed in black tights, Mr. Weigall 
decided to quit New York and “ plunge into the Florida 
land boom.’ At the offices of the Clyde Steamship 
Company he found it impossible to secure an im- 
mediate passage to Miami. A seedy-looking man in 
a brown suit and a very small bowler advised him to 
“jest buzz on to de hooker when nobody ain’t looking 
—see ? Guy like you wanna spray de bucks aboit, 
so’s nobody won’t play hell.”” And the fact that Mr. 
Weigall did not act upon this advice is about the only 
occasion recorded in his narrative on which he did not 
take full advantage of an opportunity for doing some- 
thing unconventional. Instead he travelled by the 
Pennyslvania Railroad. But a young man who, with- 
out any premeditation, makes up his mind to settle 
anywhere simply because a comedienne sings a song 
dealing. with the various delights of the locality, is the 
right kind of fellow to record the fantastic events 
associated with the Florida boom in real estate, which 
proved to be one of the most spectacular financial 
“bubbles” in history. The climate of Florida—the 
southernest unit of the U.S.A.—is entirely tropical, 
and when during the War pleasure-loving Americans 
could not winter in Italy or France or the Mediter- 
ranean, its development as a tourist resort was 
natural enough. It was a good discovery for both 
genuine and dishonest speculators, who saw there a 
real opportunity for ‘“‘ getting in on the ground floor.” 
There was one plot of land there that changed hands 
in 1914 for 1,500 dollars, and in 1926 for 1,500,000 
dollars, or exactly one thousand times the amount it 
had realised twelve years previously. Mr. Weigall is 
no less refreshing as an author than as a man of action, 
and his lively descriptions of the Bam-Bam-Bammy 
Shore (to quote the song), Biscayne Bay, Florida— 
The Eternal Summer Paradise, Where Work Is No 
More, makes most entertaining reading. The boom 
attracted all kinds of people, the most prominent of 
whom are eloquently described in these pages. 


Illustrated. 1os. 6d. 


A SOP 0’ MOONSHINE. By John MacCallum. 
(Methuen.) 

(In case we should forget to mention it later, let it 
be said at once, this is a humorous story. Perhaps we 
should add, it contains quite seemingly serious lectures 
in favour of Prohibition.) 

There are many things in life which only interest a 
limited number of people. Such things do not neces- 
sarily become of wider interest when depicted in a work 


7s. 6d. 
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of fiction. If you live, say, in Tooting Bec, you are not at 
all likely to be vitally concerned with the question of the 
suppression of the drink traffic in such an out-of-the-way 
place as Garryvore. Even less will you be moved by efforts 
to discover an antidote for chiwerefumpu, a mysterious 
disease playing such havoc with life in tropical Petsali. 
Moreover it does not help matters to have to wallow in 
biological lore concerning lymphocytes, their gnomish 
brethren the eosinophils and the polymorphonuclears, and 
their pathological kindred the myelocytes and myeloblasts, 
whirling amid laughing bright-bodied polychromatophilic 
filaments. After that, dare it be mentioned that the 
characters speak in Scottish dialect ? Yet Mr. MacCallum 
does give us something a little more encouraging when he 
introduces a satisfactory substitute for whisky. It is a 
trifle more stimulating, so to speak. 


THE LEGENDS OF FLOWERS. By Mrs. Alexander Kennedy. 
Translated from the Italian of Paolo Mantegazza. 8s. 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

The four volumes in which these delightful legends first 
appeared being now out of print, it is fitting that they should 
be reissued in one volume in this the centenary year of 
their author’s birth. Professor Mantegazza has blended 
a deliciously whimsical imagination with the knowledge 
gained from his scientific training, and the result is an 
altogether charming fantasy. Miss Petrie Townshend has 
been responsible for editing the present volume, which is 
pleasingly decorated by A. Gatlish. 


A “ GATEWAY TO PaRADISE.” 


By T. H. Weigall 


(Bodley Head). 
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you, the village washerman to wash for you, the 
tinker, the tailor, and a host of others. Suddenly 
you are deprived of all the services that only society 
can render you, and which you lose caste by doing 
yourself. It sounds quite simple to get your wife to 
wash your pocket-handkerchiefs, but it isn’t at all 
simple. Her big brother comes along and wants to 
know why you are bringing disgrace on the family. 
You are tied down by caste regulations, and it is just 
here that the boycott gets you.”’ The book is full of 
just those things an ordinary reader does not know 
and most books are too erudite to tell him. 


PERFUMED TIGERS: Adventures in the Land of the 
Maharajas. By Maurice Dekobra. Translated by 
Metcalfe Wood. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

The publishers inform us that this is “an un- 
prejudiced, well-informed survey of India, its people 
and present-day conditions, social and political. It 
contains some very straight speaking to the leaders 
of the Nationalist Movement.’ As a matter of fact, 
whatever merit the work may possess, it certainly is 
not that of a survey, well-informed or otherwise. It 
is full of vivid descriptions of quite unimportant in- 
cidents, related with that tremendous exuberance of 
language for which the author is justly famous. It 
is written with all the dexterity of the popular novelist, 
and in places as reminiscent in style of the ‘‘ Arabian 

Nights ”’ as is any of his works of fiction. But not- 

withstanding all this, it is an unsatisfactory book 

because there are a number of political observations— 
lengthy and dull—sandwiched in between picturesque 
scenes, romantic episodes and trivial conversations. 


VIRTUE UNDONE, or THE CAREFREE SMUGGLER. 
By Frank Pollard. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

“ Virtue Undone ”’ is a tale of olden days, written 
in the manner of olden days. It is a racy sea yarn of 
smugglers, aided by squire and parson, of fights and 
brawls, of strong liquor and buxom lasses. A gallant 


Few travellers from foreign countries have ventured to make the journey tothe Black 
jptors were who fashioned these images no man seems to know. 


Pagoda. Just who the 


From India, Land of the Black Pagoda 
By Lowell Thoma 


(Hutchinson). 


INDIA: Land of the Black Pagoda. By Lowell Thomas. 
Illustrated. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


It is not surprising that there is no index to this book, 
since it covers so wide a range of subjects as to be almost 
encyclopedic. No single book on India could be more 
informative, yet though it is overcrowded with facts, it has 
caught something of the magical atmosphere of the most 
fascinating country in the world. Some readers no 
doubt would have preferred fewer items and far 
greater elaboration, and will find the book rather 
difficult to read for long at a time. Others will revel 
in the richness of its contents, though now and then 
even they may feel that the author generalises a little 
too much, and is prone to dwell too often upon 
generalities with which he might have supposed the 
reader already familiar. Apart from the picturesque 
and informative passages in the book, there are 
many illuminating paragraphs which succinctly and 
accurately sum up a political consideration, such as 
the following: “‘ The clerk and the shopkeeper and 
the merchant, while dallying with sedition as an 
elegant amusement, are quite certain that the British 
Raj, whatever the rumours of the bazaar may be, 
is destined to endure. The British Raj is there to 
see that their profits are not interfered with.”” And 
many interesting subjects are dealt with in this brief 
fashion: “‘ The boycott. Unless you have lived in 
India you can hardly realise the true terror of the 
boycott. You are dependent on the barber to shave 


From Perfumed Tigers 
By Maurice Dekobra 


lieutenant and frail squire’s daughter supply the slight 
“‘ love interest ’’ of this tale of the Norfolk coast. 


ABOVE THE DARK CIRCUS. By Hugh Walpole. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Mr. Walpole describes his new novel as “‘ an adven- 
ture.” It might equally aptly be called a “ thriller,” 
except that, in contradistinction to most works so 

advertised, it really does thrill. It is an essay in the 
macabre; a companion piece to “The Man With Red 
Hair’’; and the Pengelly brothers, blackmailers, super- 


7s. 6d. 


men of crime, do contrive to make the flesh creep. The 
story is set in and round Piccadilly Circus during one 
winter evening, and to the impressionable reader Piccadilly 
Circus will never be quite the same place again. 


(Cassell). 
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THE TALES OF MYNHEER AMAYAT. By H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. 7s. 6d. (Newnes.) 

The reader of detective stories has an insatiable appetite, 
and here is one more collection, in an Eastern setting, for 
his entertainment. Tales of men who turned to tigers, of 
lost jewels, of charms and spells, jealousy and love and of 
baffling crimes unravelled by the astute Mynheer Amayat, 
with his ‘‘ face carved out of old ivory,’”’ and his uncanny 
knowledge of the ways of Oriental wrongdoers. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By John Kearton. 
(Philip Allan.) 

WATCHINGS AND WANDERINGS AMONG BIRDS. By 
H. A. Gilbert and Arthur Brook. tos. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 
“Tf you wish to find a chough’s nest, walk along the 
cliffs (in Pembrokeshire) 
in late April or early 
May, and cast over a 
rock or two as you pass 
by. If jackdaws fly out 
at the crash, pass on— 
no chough is _ nesting 
there.” Behind this fact 
lies one of the tragedies 
of birdland to which the 
joint authors call serious 
attention. They also re- 
mind us of many other 
dangers with which the 
birds are menaced—the 
tarring of roads, oil on 
the waters, chemical 
manure on the land, etc. 
These two absorbing 
books are confined for 
the most part to the bird- 
life of our own coasts and 
marshes, the second one 
only taking a trip across 
to Hungary in quest of 
the Great White Heron 
and the _ wonderfully 
graceful Spoonbill, which 
used to nest over here 
and still occasionally 
visits us. Here too the 
acquaintance was made 
of Mr. Calman Warga, 
of the Royal Hungarian 
Ornithological Institute, 
a keen “ringer” of 
birds, that latest and 
most interesting develop- 


12s. 6d. 


From Watchings and Wanderings 


ment of ornithology. The Among Birds 
difficulties to be over- By H. A. Gilbert and Arthur Brook 
(Arrowsmith) 


come, the amazing 
patience required, no less 
than the intimate de- 
scriptions of bird-life in general, make fascinating reading. 
In both books the illustrations are remarkably successful 
and well repay the long hours of heat, discomfort and 
thirst they have required. 


FAIRBAIRN OF JESUS: Being the Personal Reminiscences 
of Steve Fairbairn in Australia, Cambridge and elsewhere. 
With a Foreword by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 7s. 6d 
net. (Bodley Head.) 

This book appeared appropriately on the eve of the Inter- 
University Sports and of that national festival which is the 
Boat Race, Mr. Fairbairn having, as all the world knows, 
won fame as an all round athlete and sportsman, and also 
as a rowing coach. He tells with a just pride, which no 
one can grudge him, of his many and notable successes in 
the world of sport, and also of trials and difficulties met 
cheerfully and hopefully in his career of a sheep-farmer 
in Australia. 
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One implicit lesson which this book conveys is that of the 
force and value of the will to win; of the wonders which 
may be worked by sustained effort in the face of obstacles 
which may seem to be insuperable. Another such lesson 
is that of the almost if not quite equal value of loyal team- 
work. And Mr. Fairbairn offers us examples of great 
difficulties cheerfully faced and overcome, or suffered with 
no consequences of despair. Especially heartrending is his 
account of a great drought in Australia, when many 
thousands of sheep had to be left to starve to death because, 
in view of hard times, the cost of having them killed had 
become financially impossible. 

Altogether a book of encouragement, extolling qualities 
which Mr. Fairbairn himself possesses in a high degree, and 
of which our race is proud. 


CATCHING WILD BEASTS 


ANY ALIVE. By Joseph 
Delmont. 18s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Any criticism of the 
absence of literary merit 
from this book is at once 
disarmed by the author’s 
modest account of his 
childhood in an Austrian 
village, and of the little 
learning which fell to 
his lot at the folksschule 
in Vienna (why he is 
described as of German 
nationality on the jacket 
of this book is not ob- 
vious). At a very early 
age he ran away from 
home with a troupe of 
acrobats, and after a 
damaging fall from the 
flying trapeze, met and 
accompanied to India a 
collection of live wild 
animals for the European 
market. 

That determined his 
career, in which he 
appears to have been 
eminently successful, and 
he gives interesting 
accounts of the ways 
and habits—and of his 
own views concerning 
these—of the creatures 
with which he has dealt. 
In many instances his 
opinions on matters zoo- 
logical differ widely, and 
in fact contradict, those 
advanced by professional 
zoologists. Mr. Delmont 
thinks that an ounce of experience is worth more than the 
whole weight of what he regards as mere book-gathered 
theory. And he is contemptuous of many travellers’ tales. 
His rejection of much scientific authority may however be 
due to misapprehension of the theories he condemns. This 
suggestion is due to his explicitly debiting Darwin with the 
statement that mankind is descended from the apes. 

The book has sixteen admirable photographic illustra- 
tions, picturing various wild animals in their native 
habitats, and apparently quite unconscious of the presence 
of human beings. Among these there is a delightful one 
of a very intelligent looking toad, seated (with a sense of 
humorous appropriateness probably supplied by the photo- 
grapher) on a toadstool. This reptile appears to be 
looking, with bright beady eyes, straight into the camera. 

It is a disappointment to learn that all of these excellent 
and interesting photographs had to be gathered from 
agencies, the author having lost his own collection. 
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“WE NOTICED SEVERAL 
SPOONBILLS STANDING 
WITH THEIR YOUNG 
ONES ON THEIR NESTS.” 
Three hundred years ago the 
spoonbill nested in Norfolk. 
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SILHOUETTE OF MARY 
ANN. By J. E. 
Buckrose. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Mary Ann who is 
silhouetted here is none 
other than Marian Evans 
who, as George Eliot, 
became the most famous 
novelist of her day. 

In the form of a novel, 

J. E. Buckrose, eschew- 

ing literary criticism of 

any kind, has endeav- 
oured to give us an 
analysis of George Eliot’s 
personality, and there 
is everywhere apparent 
the signs of the careful 
study she has made of 
all the existing bio- 
graphical material, not 
least of all in the early 
novels themselves. It 
was certainly a task of 
some difficulty, for the 
prevailing note of George 

Eliot’s life was a sombre 

one, lacking in incident 

and limited in its 
emotional appeal. But 

J. E. Buckrose, with her 

own craftsmanship to 

aid her, and her feminine 
intuition, has produced 

a work of very real 

interest and conviction. 


THE PAISLEY SHAWL. 
By Frederick Niven. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Mr. Niven’s story is 


inexcusably pretentious, 


authoress is already 
well known by _ her 
books, ‘“‘A Garden of 
Herbs” and “ The Old 
English Herbals,” and 
here again she takes the 
reader back to old-time 
scents and _ flowers. 
Particularly charming is 
the chapter on the his- 
tory of old roses, and 
many will welcome the 
recipes for potpourri 
culled from all sources 
and including Queen 
Elizabeth’s Perfume. At 
the back of the book 
there is an exhaustive 
list of trees, shrubs and 
climbers, with brief re- 
marks on each, which 
should be of great 
value to the practical 
gardener. 


PIERO DELLA FRAN- 
CESCA :: His Life and 
Work. By Roberto 
Longhi. Translated 
from the Italian by 
Leonard Penlock. 
With 184 reproduc- 
tions in collotype. 
31s. 6d. (Warne.) 


This is* the fourth of 
Messrs. Warne’s series of 
famous Italian painters, 
of which it is difficult 
to speak too highly. 
“Michelangelo”’ is al- 


yet that might not be 
so noticeable were the 
fact not emphasised by 
the publishers, who say 
that this tale of a man and two women “ might so 
easily have been just another eternal triangle, but Mr. 
Niven’s touch is perfect.” There is no denying the 
occasional gracefulness of style, which at times entrances 
the reader; but if it were the author’s purpose to avoid 
telling a commonplace story, he has succeeded only 
in telling no story at all.. The hero is a newly-fledged 
novelist, married to a charming woman, with whom he is 
(originally enough) so deeply in love that, when a clever 
and alluring female interviews him and entices him to 
return home with her, nothing (again originally enough) 
happens. This may indicate that Mr. Niven has a superior 
instinct for story-telling. The theme, if we may call it one, 
is extremely dull; never- 
theless the book is full of 
incidental matter which 
emits a brilliancy of 
a very original and 
attractive kind. 


From The Pacific 
By Stanley Rogers 
(Harrap). 


THE SCENTED GARDEN. 
By Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde. tos. 6d. 
(Medici Society.) 

This delightful book 
is one which no garden- 
lover can neglect. The 


From The Legend of Flowers 
By Paolo Mantegazza 
(Werner Laurie). 


ready out of print, and 
“Fra Angelico” and 
“Correggio’”’ are both 
attracting attention. 
The book opens with a 
long critical essay of one hundred and twenty-four 
pages on the art of Piero della Francesca, followed by 
short sections containing biographical and __biblio- 
graphical notices, a list of works ascribed to the artist, 
a list of his lost works and detailed annotations on the 
plates. 

The most fascinating of all the plates are perhaps the 
ninety-three concerning the Legend of the Wood of the 
Cross, a series of frescoes which form a chief part of 
the decoration of the choir of San Francesco at Arezzo. 


A OF Cook's 


_ These include all Piero’s work on the frescoes except “ St. 


Ambrose”’ and “St. Augustine,” although other parts, 
such as the “Saint Louis,’’ have been intentionally 
omitted since, in the 
author’s opinion, they are 
the work of assistants. 


A CHINAMAN IN SUSSEX. 
By Andrew Soutar. 5s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Andrew Soutar is 
known to many not only 
as a novelist but as a 
dog-lover, and this 
humorous book about 


' Wun Lung, the Peke, 
THE IRIS. should have a wide 
appeal. 
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February 18th.—Dr. John A. Hutton gave a lecture on ‘“‘ Robert Browning,’ Miss M. V. Gregory 
being in the Chair. Dr. Hutton spoke of Robert Browning as a romanticist, and compared him as a teacher 
to Dante and Wordsworth. The effect of the Darwinian hypothesis on the thought of the middle ofthe 
last century had been to create fundamental doubt. Browning was the protagonist of a victory .over 
that doubt for a worthy purpose and significance of life. -His poetry was his autobiography. . It urged 
his readers to hold on to their exalted moments. The lecturer spoke of the’influence attributed to woman- 
hood in Browning's poetry, illustrating his point by quoting Pippa Pompilia and others. Browning’s 
philosophy of life had survived the war and its problems, ‘while Tennyson’s had ‘suffered. At the close 
of a very able address and one to which a brief summary does less than justice, the lecturer gave advice 
to those who were beginning to read Browning’s poetry. 

March 4th.—The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ Butterflies, Birds and Books.” Miss Almey St. John 
Adcock took the Chair, and the lecturer was Mr. W. R. Calvert. In introducing the lecturer Miss Adcock 
referred in graceful terms to his love of nature, which was evinced not only in his works on natural history 
but in his novels. Mr. Calvert, whose new book is entitled ‘‘ Just Round the Corner,” urged that 
to study nature it was not necessary to go out into the wild, but that even in towns the observant eye 
could note much of the habits of birds and small creatures. He illustrated his point from the life history 
of the gnat amongst others. Having told how he was first brought into contact with a work on butter- 
flies, he discussed the various types of natural history books, from those which were bald scientific records 
of facts to those which had value as literature, and he gave a judicial estimate of several. The best were 
worthy of Wordsworth’s definition of poetry: ‘‘ Emotion recollected in tranquillity.” He objected to 
books which, imitating Kipling, made animals talk and act like human beings, but he accepted Williamson’s 
“Tarka the Otter’ and “ The Old Stag.”” He gave high praise to Mary Webb’s work as the perfect union 
of nature with literature. In the course of his lecture Mr. Calvert dealt with innumerable authors, from 
Gilbert White of Selborne down to the present day. There ensued a discussion in which a large number 
joined. One of the topics which arose was the means of interesting town children in such objects of nature 
as they had around them. Amongst those who spoke were Dr. Mullins, Mr. Wildey Knights, Miss Clara 
Grant, Mrs. Derry, Mr. Juan W. P. Chamberlin, Miss Edgar, Mrs. Heywood and Mr. Keighley Snowden. 
Miss Kathleen Rogers expressed a vote of thanks to Miss Adcock. 

March 18th.—The Annual Dinner of the Circle was held at Anderton’s Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. 
Hugh Ross Williamson and with Major Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S., as guest of honour. A large and distinguished 
company sat down, including the Hon. Gilbert and Mrs. Coleridge, Miss Joan Temple, Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
R. Durham, C.B.E., and Mrs. Durham, Mr. W. R. Calvert and Mrs. Calvert, Mrs. St. John Adcock, Miss Almey 
St. John Adcock, Mr. Sheldon Arundel, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Miss Jane T. Stoddart, Mr. William Blane, C.B.E., 
and Mrs. Blane, Mr. T. W. Hill and Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Miss Temple Lane, Mr. Ralph 
Straus, Mr. Walter Beecroft, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Dr. J. D. Mullins, etc. etc. After dinner, the Royal 
toast having been duly honoured, the chairman introduced Major Owen Rutter as one who had spent five years 
as a British official in Borneo, had served his country during the War in various capacities, and who believed 
in living his life before writing about it. Major Rutter then spoke on “‘ Heads and Tales in Borneo,” and 
sketched vividly and with humour, but all too briefly, his life amongst the head hunters of the largest 
island in the world, except Australia. He touched on the native hospitality, and his editing of the only 
local journal before being sent inland to act as arbitrator and pacificator amongst the head hunters. He 
told how the head-hunting feuds arose between villages, fostered by the vanity of the young men, and 
going on for generations. Then came his experience in bringing chiefs together on neutral ground, getting 
them to arrange the blood feuds by fines of cattle, which were slaughtered, each side bathing in the blood 
thus shed. As a substitute for the feuds, he had introduced Rugby football, which caught on amongst 
the natives. A story of a grisly skull presented as a parting gift and another of a scorpion charmer brought 
this lively narrative to a too early close. The songs given at intervals by Miss Margery Peck, L.R.A.M., 
were, needless to say, very greatly appreciated. Mr. W. Blane, C.B.E., in a very delightful speech, proposed 
the toast of “ Literature and Adventure,” tracing the connection back to the earliest days of man, down 
to his own personal experiences in meeting with his first editor and the adventures of his later manuscripts. 
Mrs. de Crespigny, who responded, began her survey with Eve and the apple, went on to the professional 
story-teller, came down to “ Alice in Wonderland,” and an adventure story written by a little niece, which 
caused intense merriment. Mrs. de Crespigny does not think the psychological novel will live, because 
the mental attitude changes with each generation. That brilliant young novelist, Miss Temple Lane, 
daughter of the Dean of Lismore, and a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, whose new book, “ Blind 
Wedding,” has just appeared, proposed the toast of the Guests, to which Colonel Durham responded. 
Mr. Ross Williamson paid a beautiful tribute to the late Mr. St. John Adcock, and the company rose to 

‘honour his memory. Captain H. A. Jones very ably expressed the feelings of all present in Proposing a 


vote of thanks and welcome to the chairman, and the evening closed with everyone singing, “ For he’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 


Programme 
April 8th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny : “ Psychical Research and Modern Thought.” Chairman : 
Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon. 
’ April 22nd.—Mr. W. Francis Aitken : “‘Abraham Lincoln.”” Chairman: Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 
May 2nd.—Visit to Foyle’s Bookshop, Charing Cross Road. 
SUMMER PROGRAMME READY SHORTLY. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Black- 
heath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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| WHOSE NEW NOVEL 
TOO SAUCY WITH THE GODS 

WILL BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL | 
A memorable novel, not | 
of one plot but of the | 
many strange but true 
plots that make up the ‘ 
lives of men and women | 
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